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Britain’s First 

Tonnage Oxygen Plant 

This big new plant at Margam was opened in 
August by the Home Secretary. It makes 
oxygen in tonnage quantities and supplies by 
direct pipe-line to the Steel Company of 
Wales. Similar plants to increase steel output 
are being built at Consett, Ebbw Vale, 
Middlesbrough and Scunthorpe. 


Melamine Production 
Doubled 


In 1956 British Oxygen extended their 
melamine plant at Chester-le-Street at a cost 
of £500,000 to meet the demand for this ver- 
satile chemical used in decorative laminates, 
tableware and stoving enamels. 
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3! IN THE YEAR’S WORK 





rr riot PO bhoted Gbbbote HOP oT aT 


Wednesday was the 71st 
Annual General Meeting 
of British Oxygen 


In his speech, the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Hutchison, reviewed 


the aims and achievements of the Company, and he said... 


*¢ Today the Company picture is one of vigorous expansion in capital invest- 
ment, in the application of modern techniques, and of development and research 


front. 


Our research teams are active in such subjects as liquid oxygen in aircraft and 
missile propellents; liquid nitrogen for atomic energy; transportation of liquid 
acetylene and methane; oxygen methods of steel making, and the investigation 


Sales of liquid oxygen in the United Kingdom increased four times since the war. 
Two years from now our oxygen capacity will have trebled. Altogether a record 
of vigour, enterprise and progress which gives us the right to look forward with 
confidence, as we do.?? 
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In the Service of Medicine 


Main effort has been development of a new 
range_of assisted breathing machines. The 
year also saw the introduction of anaesthetic 
apparatus and gas cylinders fitted with new 
Pin Index valve system conforming to inter- 
national standard. This prevents wrong 
coupling of a cylinder. In the next 2 to 3 years 
thousands of existing equipments will, in the 
interests of safety, be converted. 


New Automatic Arc Welding 
Processes 


Great advances have been made in processes 
and equipment for welding nuclear energy 
power plants, ships and storage tanks. The new 
FUSARC/CO, process welds faster and 
cheaper. 





More Progress at British Oxygen 
Engineering 

As the sequel to major reorganisation at 
Edmonton in 1955, B.O.E. added bigger shops 
for air separation plant. Started the construc- 
tion of a new engineering unit at Harlow to 


cater for aircraft equipment. Extended their 
apprenticeship scheme by building a new 
apprentice school with every facility. 


Research 


First Rescol air separation plant at Margam 
(see 1) and text book ‘Oxygen in Iron and Steel 
Making’ by our research staff typified Com- 
pany’s full support to steel industry. Research 
programme included acetylene derivation, syn- 
thetic blood plasma, oxygen for aircraft and 
missile propellents. 


Kd) BRITIsHe OXYGEN 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, BRIDGEWATER HOUSE, ST. 


JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
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HEAD OFFICES ° 
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Building 


1258/1260 LONDON ROAD ? S.W.16 ¢ Telephone: POLlards 5000 
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Il-storey flats for the L.C.C. at Wandsworth, 


Five framed blocks of eleven-storey flats erected in twelve months ! The 
Trinity Road estate at Wandsworth is a typical Wates job ; smoothly, 
decisively carried out, with the minimum of hold-ups . . . its complica- 
tions simplified by intelligent organisation. 

This is where pre-planning pays. For it overcomes snags before they 
arise. One thing leads to another. Already we are at work on another 
L.C.C. project—a £2,500,000 contract at Roehampton. In building, 
as in everything else, results speak for themselves. And the results of 
Wates’ methods are there for all to see. 


Ideas become concrete when 


wares EXEIS) 


& Civil Engineering Contractors 











DUBLIN NEW YORK 





1/ 6 d.. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


® 





PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 
Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Pilate, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanised Sheet and By-Products, 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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File “S”—For Sonorosis 


OME and spend a few minutes in the factory 

hospital—the small cream and green room where 

a doctor and nurse minister to the needs of five hundred 

machinists, operators, typists and backroom boys. A 

room well away from the scream and crash of the 
factory floor. 

Look round the rows of bottles, winds of bandages, 
walls of books and alphabets of files. A well equipped 
little room you think—but wait till the doctor tells you 
about his patients. Wait till he tells you that most of 
the men and women who come through his door don’t 
suffer from a bleeding hand or a crushed foot—they 
don’t come seeking his bandages or medicines. 
They come to rest, to beg something for a headache, 
and to escape from the eternal noise of the machines. 

One thick file holds all their names : File “ S °—for 
Sonorosis. Listen to the doctor on Sonorosis. 

’“ Nowadays, modern machines with automatic 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD 


safety devices have cut our accident rate to practically 
nothing. I rarely see so much as a cut finger these days. 
On the other hand, more and more workers are 
suffering from nervous complaints—Sonorosis (that's 
sound-irritation anxiety) is playing havoc with our 
work potential. Absenteeism is a direct result—and, 
apart from handing out a few sedatives, I can’t do 
anything about it”. 

He’s right, of course, he can't do anything about it. 
The only answer is to mute those huge machines, bring 
noise down to a bearable level, and reduce the wear and 
tear on nerves. And that’s a job for Newalls. 

Newalls havé a long record of success in dealing with 
acoustic insulation ‘ headaches.’ For more than fifty 
years they have led the way in this specialised field, and 
Offer the benefit of this experience to any firms inter- 
ested in improving working conditions and efficiency. 
To seek Newalls advice will cost you nothing. 


- Washington - Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL, AND CARDIFF. 


AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD. 
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IF YOU RANG 
UP THE A.A 














...- you could be sure of getting the same prompt and courteous 
attention that motorists have known for the past fifty years. 
For wherever they may be stranded, drivers can always rely on a 

quick reply to their calls for help. 

Automatic telephony—like motoring—was in its infancy when the 
Automobile Association was founded in 1905. Since then the 
organisation has grown and prospered, and always it has been aided 

by the rapid advances made in the telecommunications field. 

Now the A.A.’s London headquarters has been equipped with the most 
advanced type of STROWGER Private Automatic Branch Exchange. 
With nearly 500 internal extensions and 181 external lines, this 
equipment will ensure that the ever-growing numbers of A.A. members 
continue to enjoy the most efficient service of its kind in the world. 


The AA chose a STROWGER change 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS LIMITED 


(A MEMBER OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC GROUP), 
STROWGER HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 

Telephone: TEMple Bar 4506. Telegrams: Commsys Estrand. London. 
Branches throughout the Country. 
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With the new RONEO ‘750’, the quality of work, the 
economy of running and the simplicity are ahead of any 
other duplicator in the world. In conjunction with the 
Electronic Stencil, it makes the printing of letterheads, 
forms, circulars, minutes, illustrated leaflets or reports 
a simple and extremely economical proposition. 

But do not accept our word 

alone—test it side by side 

with any other duplicator. . 


To cut the cost’ 
of office forms, leaflets 


and circulars... 








...1t pays to 
call in RONEO 
and do the job properly! 











Send for fully descriptive literature: RONEO LIMITED + MACHINES DIVISION - SOUTHAMPTON ROW - LONDON - WCI 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 7622 « BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY enw /383 
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double birthday == 


The Design Centre — the permanent exhibition 

of well designed British goods — will be one year 
old in April 

It will be reviewed in the April issue of Design—the 





100th issue of the magazine—which helps all who aim to 
make and sell well designed goods 

Keep in touch with The Design Centre and good 

design through 


Desig n...,..i. 


3s. monthly 





Buy it at your newsagents or direct by postal subscription 36s. in U.K. from 
DESIGN, The Design Centre, 28 Haymarket London SWI 


MOTOR ABROAD 


coprrey J) ii 
Dybloned Fes 


NOTE: Overseas visitors to Britain renting 
* Godfrey Davis cars are allowed unrestricted petrol. 


Goprrey fa vis 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD., LONDON, S.W.! 





A Renta British Car 
to take with you 
or 
Rent a French Car 
from our Paris office 


(Up to £35 sterling may be 
paid in Britain.) 





ViCtoria 8484 : WE USE 
And NEASDEN: LANE, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474)? Shar 


PARIS: S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 


99 Ave De Neuilly, Neuilly-Sur-Seine : ‘motor 
Phone: SABlons 98.13. Cables: Quickmilez, Paris : ou 
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character 


$ much as your gait, your expression, 
A your clothes—the newspaper which 
you take reveals you. The silly man reads a 
silly newspaper. The solemn man reads a 
solemn newspaper. The prejudiced man 
reads the newspaper whose prejudices co- 
incide with his own. 
What kind of person reads the Manchester 
Guardian? The typical reader is intelligent. 
He has a sense of values—otherwise he 
would not bother with a newspaper which 
is so singularly free from vulgar ‘journalism’, 


He is fair-minded—prepared to read a non- 


. party paper. He is literate — he likes a well- 


turned phrase, a wry remark, a penetrating 
point of view. 

Do we give too flattering a picture of 
readers of the Manchester Guardian? Not 
at all. We simply credit them with sufficient 
strength of intellectual character to know 
the good from the bad; the false from the 
true; the sincere opinion from the party line. 
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Safe journey. One of life’s minor annoyances 
in business is the kind of envelope which 

arrives at its destination tattered and torn and 
partly or wholly dis-contented. One of Spicers 
major services in the world of paper of all kinds, 
is to suit the material precisely, functionally, 

to its purpose. That is why, among Spicers wide 
range of envelopes, you will find without 

much searching at least one variety to answer 


your own need—all present and correct, Sir. 


SPICERS LIMITED ¢ 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET «+ LONDON EC4 + 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN «+ 
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All the best * 


PAPERS 


meet at 


SPICERS 


SPICERS *‘TUFFSTUFF’ 





COMMERCIAL ENVELOPES 
are well-named and survive almost anything but deliberate sabotage. 
They are available in all standard sizes from good  stationers, 


If you should have any difficulty in obtaining them please write to us, 


ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


TRw/Nlé 
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A really attractive 
investment 









































%* Increased interest of 44% 


























payable half-yearly. 
%& Plus 5% Income Tax Free 
Yield the Bonus after 10 years (or 2% 
e quiv alent o f if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 








anyone who is liable to 
ra income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 


equivalent to 53% gross (worth 
0 even more to surtax payers)}— 
with absolute capital security. 
Over 10 Years %& You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 
¥% On sale in £5 units. 
%& Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 


1 0 ¥%& Total return over ro years for 






















































Issued ly the National Savings Committees, London, S.W.7 


Looking Ahead 


This country grasped the lead in the manufacturing 
age and held it for generations. Today, if we are to 
hold and add to that lead—in an age of striking 
scientific developments—we have to think again. 


The Government and Industry are investing 
millions in Universities, Colleges and Schools. But 
all this money can be so much waste if it does not 
produce the technologists and technicians vital to 
the advance of British enterprise. 


To this end, The Times has brought out 
TECHNOLOGY, the monthly review of training and 
education for industry. TECHNOLOGY is the journal 
of an expanding partnership, the partnership be- 
tween teachers and industrialists on which Britain’s 
industrial future depends. 


Through TECHNOLOGY industrialists are able 
to declare their objectives and needs to teachers. 
At the same time feachers are able to explain their 
aims and difficulties to industry. 


TECHNOLOGY provides a bridge across which 
will flow a constant stream of ideas, comments 
and opinions affecting the whole field of training 
for young men and women to take their place as 
technologists and technicians. - 


Contents of the April issue include: 


Industrial Uses of Fission Products by DR. HENRY SELIGMAN, 
Head of the Isotope Division of Harwell 


Re-examining Apprenticeship by DR. W. P. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of Association of Education Committees 


Plastics at The Borough Polytechnic by DR. C. A. REDFARN 


and illustrated articles on 
The California Institute of Technology 
New Ways in Shipbuilding 
The Place of the Product Designer ~ 
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oo fee 





APRIL ISSUE ON SALE MARCH 29 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


Annual Subscription rate: 15/- inland, 14/- abroad; from all newsagents or The 
Subscription Manager, TECHNOLOGY, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4 








ST HELENS 
SHERDLEY WORKS 


ST HELENS 
RAVENHEAD WORKS 





So 


BIRMINGHAM 


BRISTOL 





id 


Group resources, which include a very fully 
manned and equipped Research Division, are 
strategically located to provide a speedy ser- 
vice to all users demanding the best in glass 
and closures for the glass containers. 


The St. Helens plants are furthermore respons- 
ible for the production of the internationally 
known Sherdley Tableware and Ravenhead 
Stemware. 
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What Was Decided? 


HAT do our leaders talk about in places like Bermuda ? 

As after so many conferences, the world is left to puzzle 

over a series of enigmatic forms of words: the statesmen 
were agreed on the need for this and on the importance of that ; 
but were they agreed on what was likely to happen, and on what they 
would do if it did ? The Bermuda meeting between the heads of the 
United States and British governments was of the highest importance 
for Britain, because it is vital for this country that its government 
should work in harmony and co-operation with the government of 
the United States ; and it is of no mean importance for the United 
States itself, and for the western world, that these two countries should 
not be at cross-purposes, as they have been in the past year on major 
questions of policy in the Middle East. Has the breach been healed ? 

With reasonable confidence it can be said to have been healed in 
the general sense that resentments for bygone things have been written 
off, urbanity restored, and the habits of good manners and mutual 
consideration, proper to two governments whose countries have such 
great interests in common, resumed. Everything about the Bermuda 
meeting—the President’s gesture in holding it on British soil, his 
personal treatment of Mr Macmillan as an old friend, the readiness 
without haggling to supply the important intermediate-range guided 
missile for British use—reflected an American determination to spare 
no helpful gesture that may ease the passage back to a relationship 
of cordiality and trust. Nor, iuckily, now that the high temperatures 
of November have subsided, is there any need to doubt the British 
desire to get back to such a relationship. 

Does this mean that all is well again ? It would be hasty to assume 
it. The crux of the matter does not lie in the spirit of free, frank 
and friendly relations which the Bermuda communiqué underlined, 
but rather in a responsibility which it went on to recognise: 

their responsibility to seek to co-ordinate their foreign policies in the 

interests of peace with justice. 

It was the failure of that co-ordination that led to the breach between 
London and Washington. Agreed desiderata do not automatically, 
by themselves, produce a working partnership ; there must be a 
common view of ways and means as well. At almost any time from 
July to October last year it would have been possible for the British 
and United States governments to produce an impressive list of points 
of’ agreement about things that they would like to see happen ; but 
whenever a decision had to be taken on what to do, they were divided, 
so that in the end Washington found itself successfully frustrating a 
British course of action in the Middle East (admittedly, a thoroughly 
misguided course) without having devised any kind of course of action 
of its own. So far, President Nasser and the anti-western nationalists 
in every Arab country are the only gainers. 

With its way cleared by the Anglo-American disunity about things 
to be done, the anti-western current of events in the Middle East 
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was not deflected by the repeated assertions (first in 
the two London conferences on the Suez Canal, then 
in the Security Council in October) of agreement about 
what ought to happen. This has been a period in which 
both governments have been not forming events but 
reacting to them, and reacting unsuccessfully. Probably 
nothing less than a united working partnership can 
reverse the current ; but the Bermuda communiqué 
gives little indication of the chances of getting it. Of 
the eleven points listed on which “ agreements and con- 
clusions” were reached, eight merely enumerate 
desiderata. The three exceptions are the Baghdad Pact, 
nuclear tests, and guided missiles, on each of which the 
communiqué does state a specific intention. 

Most urgent among the matters discussed were two 
other topics, the Suez Canal and the Palestine conflict ; 
on neither does the communiqué give any hint of an 
agreement on what to do. Indeed, even considered 
merely as aspirations, the desires expressed by the two 
governments on these vital questions are almost mean- 
ingless. They are agreed on “ the importance of com- 
pliance both in letter and in spirit” with the Security 
Council resolution of October 12th. That resolution 
laid down the six principles for a canal settlement, 
including the highly elastic principle that the operation 
of the canal “ should be insulated from the politics of 
any country.” The British Government believed at the 
time that this meant an international operating authority 
for the canal ; the Egyptians thought not. It laid down 
that a fair proportion of dues should be allotted to 
development. 

Under the western proposals which Mr Ham- 
marskjéld is believed to have been discussing this week 
with President Nasser, the part of the dues to be used 
to develop the canal would be paid not to Egypt but to 
a special fund in independent hands. But the October 
clause could bear another construction, as the 
Egyptians, no doubt, have pointed out ; and although 
they then accepted the six points, since the reopening 
of the canal came in sight they have been saying plainly 
that it will be for them to receive and allot the money. 
At the point at which the October resolution did become 
specific—the point at which it went on to relate the six 
principles to the plan drawn up by the 18 powers in 
London—the Soviet veto chopped it short. 


* 


Conceivably, when the British and American govern- 
ments now talk of “compliance both in letter and in 
spirit,” they mean that the vetoed part of the resolution 
should be taken into account in the negotiations ; if so, 
it is hard to see how they will get the Egyptians to agree 
now that the Egyptian hand has, since October, been 
so greatly strengthened. What is their next step if, as 
seems certain, President Nasser refuses to entertain 
their interpretation of the six principles ? If American 
and British foreign policies onthe Suez Canal are to be 
co-ordinated, this is the vital and immediate question ; 
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but Mr Dulles when he got back to Washington said 
plainly that no agreement had been reached upon it. 

What was decided at Bermuda about the conflict 
between Egypt and Israel ? None of the grievances that 
prompted the Israeli attack on Egypt has been remedied 
yet; the Palestine war may flare up again. In these 
circumstances, the President and the Prime Minister 
were agreed on “ the need for speedy implementation ” 
of recent General Assembly resolutions about the Gaza 
strip and the Gulf of Aqaba. Many people have sup- 
posed this to mean that they are thinking of insisting 
on free passage through the Straits of Tiran and on 
the administration of the Gaza strip by the United 
Nations. But a hunt through the Assembly resolutions 
does not support that belief. The Assembly’s firmest 
pronouncement on the subject, its second resolution of 
February 2nd, did call on Egypt and Israel “ scrupu- 
lously to observe ” the armistice ; it recommended the 
“placing ” of the United Nations Emergency Force on 
the armistice line and “ the implementation of the other 
measures as proposed in the secretary-general’s report.” 
This was the Assembly edging its way towards a con- 
structive effort ; its wishes, however, reached no greater 
state of definition than had been provided by Mr Ham- 
marskjéld’s report of January 28th. 


* 


But that report pointed out that, while the 
Assembly could certainly recommend that the United 
Nations should administer Gaza, a United Nations 
administration could only operate there (just as the 
UN force could only patrol there) by grace of the 
Egyptian government. As to the right of passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba, the secretary-general indi- 
catéd, rather than said, that an Israeli withdrawal would 
weaken the Egyptian claim to belligerent rights in those 
waters. If the armistice were once again observed in 
full—and particularly Articles VII and VIII, which deal 
with the stationing of forces in the Negev and Sinai 
and with the demilitarisation of El Auja—then “ the 
case against all acts of belligerency . . . would gain full 
cogency.” Fairly clearly, these words imply that in 
Mr Hammarskjéld’s opinion the case lacks full cogency 
until the armistice can be restored in other respects to 
a degree of observance which it has not enjoyed, on 
either side, for many years. 

Can this be all that the President and the Prime 
Minister intended to say ? What do statesmen talk 
about when the gas main is leaking ? If western policy 
is to recover a formative influence in Middle Eastern 
affairs, the need is for co-ordination in its conduct, not 
merely for the common expression of desires and hopes. 
The American decision to join the military committee 
of the Baghdad Pact is the one piece of news from 
Bermuda to point in that direction; it is, however, a 
decision to be assessed with the greatest caution. In 
the northern group of Middle Eastern countries that 
adhere to the Baghdad Pact, it will be good news. 
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These countries have stood by their friendship with the 
West in an admirable way through a severely trying 
year, and if they want a renewal of American backing 
in a more decided form, they deserve it. 

Yet it would probably be a mistake to assume that 
this further American step in the direction of full mem- 
bership of the Baghdad Pact diminishes the existing 
danger of war. The danger is in the Arab South of the 
Middle East, among the neighbours of Israel, who 
refused to join the Baghdad Pact and who have reacted 
bitterly against it since its inception, treating the one 
Arab member of the pact, Iraq, as an enemy and a 


A Nation of 


HOSE who had darkly suspected that the Govern- 
ment might use the nationalised industries to 
influence national wage policy this year must now have 
a queer picture of what the Government’s wage policy 
is. Last weekend the nationalised Transport Commis- 
sion put an original interpretation upon Mr Macmillan’s 
exhortation from Leicester : it shot the umpire to avert 
the duel. This flouting of the railway arbitration award 
has made the settlement of the other outstanding dis- 
putes on any basis that will not be undesirably 
inflationary quite impossible, and their settlement on 
any basis that will not be grievously inflationary very 
difficult.. It has also displayed again the principal 
difference between Britain, which has managed the 
course of its industrial costs pretty badly in the last 
few years, and some of its competitor countries, which 
have managed the course of theirs pretty well. 

This difference, as anybody who has looked at inter- 
national labour statistics will know, is not that Britain 
is more plagued by strikes ; it may be more plagued by 
the threat of strikes, but that is because, although it has 
never been conclusively proved in postwar Britain that 
big strikes pay, it has been shown again and again that 
the threat of big strikes does. Instead, the main 
difference is that there is an instinctive and widespread 
assumption in Britain that it is better to tolerate annual 
increases in wages far in excess of annual increases in 
productivity than to be plunged into “ disastrous 
stoppages.” The strikes now dragging on in engineer- 
ing are disastrous enough in all conscience, especially as 
they are obviously going to be followed by wage inflation 
as well ; but the mystery is why they, rather than the 
wage inflation, were generally regarded as the prime 
danger to be avoided. Experience in the United States, 
which regularly loses more man days in official strikes 
than Britain, suggests a quite contrary assumption for 
policy. Strikes exert their ill effect on an economy by 
cutting back production ; but the increase in production 
in the United States, despite its greater willingness to 
absorb cyclical recessions, has recently been greater than 
here. And the rise in prices and costs, of course, has 
been much smaller. 
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traitor. Led by President Nasser, the majority of the 
Arab League states have acquired by now the fixed 
habit of combining a vendetta against Israel with an 
attitude of defiant hostility to the West. An alliance 
directed against Russia and associated with the western 
interest can clearly not attract them or influence them, 
unless adversely. How, then, are they to be influenced ? 
Not, it is to be hoped, by the blind eye that would allow 
the state of war against Israel to continue, as the con- 
venience of Arab politics requires ; for that would put 
a heavier weight on Uno’s protecting shield than it can 
possibly carry. 


Peacemakers 


Why then—in a reasonably free economy where one 
would expect economic self-interest to assert itself in 
the end—does Britain seem annually to choose to 
try to march as hurriedly and meekly as_ possible 
down the primrose path to the always transitory settle- 
ment ? One argument that is sometimes put forward 
is that Britain cannot afford strikes because, unlike the 
United States, it is an exporting and banking nation, 
operating on a small gold reserve. This is very hard to 
follow. Why an exporting and banking nation should 
be able to bear unremitting inflation more easily than 
the occasional loss of output from strikes has never 
been made clear ; the truth would seem to be precisely 
opposite. And, indeed, the other principal explanation 
that has often been put forward for the annual 
willingness to surrender to wage inflation has been on 
this precisely opposite tack. The argument has been 
that so long as production was kept so close to capacity, 
employers would always find it worthwhile to grant 
wage increases and pass the cost on to domestic con- 
sumers ; as soon as the boom was taken off the boil, 
there would be a prompt diminution in employers’ 
readiness to grant wage claims and in trade unions’ 
importunity in presenting them. 

The past week has shown that this, too, was a vain 
analysis. It had better be frankly recognised that 
the hope that last year’s damping of demand, 
for labour as well as for goods, would make it 
possible to “give a miss” to this year’s round of 
inflationary wage increases has flatly failed. The general 
wage increase for 1957 has now been fixed at at least 
5 per cent, after a year in which there has been no 
general increase in productivity. The immediate 
increase in labour costs per unit of output (which is the 
index that matters most when restarting an inflation) 
has therefore been greater after this year of restricted 
internal demand than after any of the years of less 
restricted demand that preceded it. 

It can, of course, be argued that the squeeze 
should have been carried much farther in order 
to achieve the desired effect on wage-bargaining. But 
this is to ignore the fact that, industrially, restriction 
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has already led to an expensive eighteen-month-long 
check on the growth of production—and that, politically, 
to make its effect on employment penal is evidently 
impossible. The truth is that there are certain built-in 
reasons why Britain is more plagued than its competitors 
by inflationary settlements with the trade unions ; and 
it is these that, sooner or later, will surely have to be 
re-appraised by the country. 

The experience of. the past week suggests three of 
these differences. One is the innate revulsion of the 
postwar British mind against anything which smacks of 
civil strife. Any employer’s statement which soberly 
suggests that it might be better for the country to stand 
up to a strike than to lie down to a wage increase is 
liable to be regarded as ipso facto irresponsible ; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is quite likely to write a 
diocesan letter against it. A second difference— 
although too much should not be made of this—is that 
most of our competitors do not have nationalised indus- 
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tries operating, on the unprinciples of deficit finance, in 
quite such strategic places in their labour markets ; 
when Sir Brian Robertson announces that he is going 
“ ungrudgingly ” to give to his workers money which 
his industry has not earned, the taxpayer automatically 
stumps up for them. A third, and more intractable, 
difference is the British Ministry of Labour; the 
spectacle of Mr Macleod and Sir Wilfred Neden, 
spending their working week hurrying between 
employers and unions in separate rooms, urging them to 
reach almost any settlement rather than have a strike, is 
a phenomenon almost peculiar to St. James’s. 

It seems likely that this attitude of mind, this sort 
of nationalised industry, and this Ministry of eager 
brokers (rather than a policy-making department of 
state) are what the British people want. But they need 
to be told all the time that if they are to keep these cosy 
forces for peace through inflation in the present form, 
then they cannot also have a stable pound. 


Pax Americana 


HEN Mr Dulles reaffirmed the American 
attitude to Communist China at the annual con- 
ference of the Seato council, to the embarrassment of 
the British Government, he was not merely fortifying 
the spirits of the nations that, following the American 
lead, refuse to recognise the Peking government. He 
was replying to a speech by Chou En-lai, at the meeting 
of the cumbrously named Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference. Mr Chou had accused the 
Americans of plotting to turn Formosa into another 
American outpost like Honolulu, displacing the regime 
of Chiang Kai-shek. 

Since the purpose of Mr Chou’s speech was the 
familiar one of driving a wedge of mistrust between the 
Americans and the Chinese Nationalists, Mr Dulles 
naturally sought to reassure the Nationalists on 
Formosa. But in so doing, he drew fresh attention to 
the continuing divergence between British and Ameri- 
can policies towards China—which was illustrated by 
the absence of any reference to the subject in the 
_ Bermuda communiqué. This divergence stands in the 
way of a concerted western policy in the Far East. 
Seato, the expression of the western alliance in south- 
east Asia, excludes Formosa from its operations. 

British and -American policies towards China 
diverged from the moment of the British decision in 
January, 1950, to recognise the Chinese People’s 
Republic led by Mao Tse-tung. There were good 
reasons for the decision; it was, and it remains, the 
recognition of an indisputable fact. It is even conceiv- 
able that if the Chinese Communists had been more 
conciliatory the Americans might, however reluctantly, 
have followed suit. The critics of American policy in 
the Far East often overlook how it was born. 


When the Chinese Communists were overrunning 
China, President Truman’s Administration was torn 
between resentment at the Communist victories and 
disgust at the Nationalists’ shoddy performance: both 
facts ‘were reflected in the failure of the Marshall 
mission. Disappointment with the Nationalists seemed 
to dominate thinking at the State Department. The 
Americans announced as early as August, 1949,, that 
they would continue to recognise the Nationalist gov- 
ernment, and that they intended to withdraw their 
diplomatic and consular representatives from the main- 
land. It was by no means certain that this was their 
final decision. All aid to the Chinese Nationalists had 
been suspended. The Americans seemed in no hurry 
to withdraw their officials from China. 

Even before Mao Tse-tung had proclaimed the 
Chinese People’s Republic, however, the Communists 
had launched a vituperative propaganda campaign 
against the United States, marked by the arrest of the 
American consul-general in Mukden in October, 1949. 
From that day forward, the Chinese Communists could 
not reasonably expect good relations—or, indeed, any 
relations—with the American government. Yet Wash- 
ington continued to treat the opposing regime, in its 
refuge on Formosa, with coolness. The United States 
might continue to recognise the Nationalist govern- 
ment, but it did not appear to be prepared at that time 
to lift a finger to protect Formosa against a Communist 


- attack, which, in 1950, seemed probable. The Korean 


war, though it confirmed the American government in 
its opposition to Communist China, did not immedi- 
ately change the American attitude to the Nationalists. 
President Truman’s policy of the “ two-way shield,” 
proclaimed in June, 1950, two days after the Com- 
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munist attacks in Korea, tacitly admitted the import- 
ance of Formosa as a piece of “ real estate ” to be kept 
out of Communist hands. But it lent no countenance to 
Nationalist dreams of a return to the Chinese mainland. 
The “ two-way shield ””»—the US Seventh Fleet—had 
the task of protecting the Communists as well as the 
Nationalists from invasion. 

Indeed, the importance of Formosa and its place in 
the Far East were among the issues that divided 
General MacArthur from President Truman. General 
MacArthur wanted to remove restrictions on the 
Nationalist forces and to include Formosa in the 
American chain of island defences. Neither concept 
was acceptable to the American government of the day. 
It was not until President Eisenhower announced a new 
policy in February, 1953, that the outlines of the present 
American attitude emerged. By then the Kuomintang, 
revitalised, had pushed through its bloodless land re- 
form scheme and transformed its army with American 
help from a beaten rabble into a fighting force. The 
new American policy (described as the “ one-way 
shield ”) dropped the idea that the Seventh Fleet would 
prevent a Nationalist attack on the Communist main- 
land. But President Eisenhower’s declaration was 
dangerously imprecise at a time when weapons of mass 
destruction were beginning to make big wars suicidal 
and small wars more dangerous than before. Washing- 
ton’s preoccupation with military readiness has helped 
Communist propaganda to obscure the fact that the 
Americans are -equally concerned to prevent a war of 
any kind in the Far East. 


* 


The mutual defence treaty of 1954 between the 
United States and Nationalist China was followed 
by an exchange of notes, in which the Nationalists 
agreed not to attack the mainland without prior 
American approval. Simultaneously, President Eisen- 
hower obtained Congressional authority to resist 
any Communist attempt to secure the “related 
positions "—that is, the offshore islands of Quemoy 
and the Matsus. And a few months later, in 
the relaxed atmosphere of the “ summit” conference 
at Geneva, the Americans felt able to start diplomatic 
talks with the Chinese Communists, with the aim of 
reducing tension in the Formosan area. But the Com- 
munists have refused to renounce force as a means of 
settling the Formosan dispute, and these apparently 
interminable talks, which are still going on in Geneva, 
have therefore made no perceptible progress in recent 
months. As it now stands, American policy in the Far 
East is at least consistent: to oppose Communist 
expansion everywhere and to help ail governments that 
are willing to resist it. Military pacts of various kinds 
link the United States with Japan, South Korea, 
Nationalist China, the Philippines, Siam, Pakistan and, 
indirectly, South Vietnam. Economic aid supplements 
the military pacts. 

At a time when the American government is groping 
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towards a policy in the troubled Middle East, it can 


claim substantial local successes in East Asia. The 
contrast is striking between the state of the countries 
that accept American aid, and the plight of those that 
reject it. To the rejuvenation of the Nationalist regime 
in Formosa (described in The Economist on February 
2nd and February 9th) must be added the emergence 
of South Vietnam from chaos. Siam, despite the 
symptoms of discontent that accompanied the recent 
general election, is still somewhat more stable and 
decidedly more prosperous than, for instance, Burma; 
which rejected American aid in 1953, but has now 
requested, and been granted, an American loan. 
Indonesia, ignoring the Communist danger while 
chasing the moonbeam of anti-colonialism, is disinte- 
grating before our eyes. 


* 


It would be foolish, on the other hand, to belittle the 
corrosive force of Communism against even the most 
stable of Asian regimes, or to expect the Far East to 
remain quiet for very long. For one thing, the present 
lull is only partly the product of American firmness. 
It is also the product of a change in Communist tactics, 
which have turned away from outright aggression, 
influenced in pay by the emergence of a general Asian 
opinion hostile to conventional power politics that found 
expression in the Bandung conference. Added to this 
is a realisation on both sides of the suicidal nature of 
nuclear war. 

East of Singapore, British policy plays a secondary 
part. What is far too little admitted in Britain, how- 
ever, is that, even in the narrowest terms of British 
self-interest, American policy in the Far East, and the 
British attitude towards it, are nevertheless important. 
Formosa, in fact, has an importance unrelated to the 
moral issue whether to protect the Chinese Nationalists, 
or to the strategic issue whether to defend the United 
States at a shorter or a longer distance. Many of the 
12 million or so overseas Chinese consider Peking as 
their capital already; if Formosa changed hands, 
countries with Chinese minorities, including Malaya, 
would become more unreliable than ever. If the 
Americans were to abandon the Nationalists to their 
fate—of which there is no sign—the other anti-Com- 
munist governments of Asia would feel that they could 
place no reliance on American promises. The con- 
nection between the survival of Hongkong and that of 
Formosa has long been evident, though it is customary 
to talk of it only in whispers. If the Americans allowed 
Formosa to pass into Communist hands, the Com- 
munists could be expected to put pressure on Britain 
for the “return” of the colony ; and they would then 
no longer be deterred by the possibility that a British 
refusal might find the backing of American power. 
Whether we like it or not, Formosa is a key component 
of the status quo in the Far East ; and a change there 
would be followed by a succession of other changes 
which Britain could neither desire, nor be able to arrest. 
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City of Docks 
and Drake 


On page 1092, an American correspondent describes 
the preparations in Plymouth, Massachusetts, for the 
coming of the new Mayflower. One of our staff corre- 
spondents describes below current problems before the 
mother city of Plymouth in England. 


HIS week the city of Plymouth has brought before 
Parliament a private bill that would enable it to 
build a toll bridge over the River Tamar ; it has every- 
thing to recommend it except the doctrinal opposition 
of some Labour members to the levying of tolls. When 
the bridge is built, the road A38 from Exeter to 
Penzance will no longer suddenly slowdown toa lumber- 
ing old ferry as it crosses the border 
from Devonshire into Cornwall, 
and many motorists who have 
hitherto taken the more northerly 
route will think it worth while to 
come this way. There is plenty for 
them to see : the Hoe and Drake’s 
bowling green; the old harbour 
called the Barbican, where the 
Pilgrim Fathers embarked in the 
Mayflower, and the Tolpuddle 
Martyrs regained English soil after 
their long deportation ; the magnifi- 
cent estuary between green Cornish 
hills and rolling Devonshire farm- 
land ; and the spiky clutter of the 
naval dockyard. Last but not least 
there is the proud new shopping 
centre that has risen from the 
bombed ruins. 

Plymouth should be much busier 
once the bridge has made it less 
remote. Few ocean liners—particu- 
larly British ones—now call at 
Plymouth, mainly because of the 
long journey to London. It is almost two hours, with 
two engines blowing and straining up Brunel’s railway 
bank, before Exeter is reached and the train is able to 
break into a gallop. 

Its physical remoteness is the key both to Plymouth’s 
history and to its present preoccupations. It was 
strategic remoteness, as well as fine natural advantages, 
that brought the navy to Plymouth and created the great 
dockyard on which the town still subsists. But though 
it has now over 230,000 citizens, Plymouth—well 
removed from the main currents of modern urban life— 
does not feel or behave like a large city. Its citizens, 
metaphorically, still have mud on their boots ; they 
move leisurely and speak with the soft, gentle burr of a 
Devon farmer. Compared with the more brash and 





An impression of Plymouth’s proposed 
civic centre, with the nineteenth-century 
Guildhall in the foreground and an adminis- 
trative block behind. 
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mercurial Londoner or Midlander, Plymouth folk are 
repositories of old-fashioned virtue. They are more 
prone to church—and particularly chapel—going, have 
less use for mass entertainment, still delight in amateur 
theatricals, and are, for the present age, remarkably 
thrifty. (Last year they saved an average of 15s. 8d. a 
head.) They make slow but very steady workers. 

All this makes Plymouth a refreshing and unusual 
town. Yet the remoteness—emotional and physical— 
has its drawbacks. Some feel that it is high time that 
Drake stopped sleeping there below: that Plymouth 
possesses too few of the facilities and amenities of a 
big city, that it has neglected its tourist opportunities— 
for example, the magnificent Hoe is hideously cluttered 
with miscellaneous masonry (and a large monument to 
the 300th anniversary of the Armada raises the spectre 
of clutter without end). A more positive worry is the 
dependence of the town upon a single big employer 
(the Admiralty), and the associated criticism that for 
skilled workers wages are low and promotion slow and 
uncertain. Many of the town’s 
brighter sons, it is complained, leave 
home for lusher economic pastures. 

These complaints are not un- 
heeded. Paradoxically perhaps, Ply- 
mouth has an energetic and imagina- 
tive local authority. At present 
Labour has a majority of six in the 
city council, but the pendulum has 
swung once each way since the war, 
and will some day swing again. 
Narrow party majorities seem to 
keep the chief officers on their toes, 
while a bipartisan approach to the 
problems of postwar redevelopment 
has been a great boon—when com- 
pared with, say, the squabbles which 
for a time held up action in the 
equally bombed port of Southamp- 
ton. 

At all events, the city has a good 
postwar record. The large new 
shopping centre already built lights 
no architectural torch, but it is a 
comprehensive, dignified and fin- 
ished whole as well as a commercial success, and 
no other city (bar, perhaps, Coventry) has done better. 
Greater modernity is being attempted in the plan for 
a new civic centre, which will include, if the plan goes 
through, an oblong building like that of the United 
Nations in New York, raised on stilts above an open 
forecourt. Its new star-shaped flats, built remarkably 
cheaply, have effectively renewed the dark dignity of 
Devonport and, in a setting like Plymouth’s, offer for 
once an attractive alternative to the lure of suburbia— 
which, however, is very much present in the form of 
booming, slightly above-average housing estates to the 
north of the city. 


But the toughest task which Plymouth has set itself 
is that of attracting new industries. The great naval 
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dockyard, with its ancillary establishments at present 
employs 23,000 workers. Here there is a naval atmos- 
phere of orderliness, paternalism, and cheerful dis- 
cipline. By convention, the men do not strike, but if 
engineers elsewhere secure a rise, the dockyard workers 
get one too. As a result, perhaps, of lack of com- 
petition, earnings are relatively low—only £9 to £10 
a week, all-in, for skilled workers. On the other hand, 
there is a good deal of security. Once a man is 
“established,” he is sure of a permanent job and pen- 
sion, though he may be required to move to another 
dockyard. Plymouth, as the navy’s premier yard, seems 
certain—so long as there is a navy at all—to be fairly 
busy. For all that, workers were laid off during the 
prewar disarmament era, and the exigencies of a 
cut-price atomic defence might well have the same 
effect. Concealed “ redundancies” may already exist 
in the yard, awaiting Mr Sandys’s attention, but no 
outside observer would ever spot them. The dockyard 
is a great straggling empire to itself which, to find room 
for technological developments, is now gobbling up still 
more of Devonport. But here, too, is a source of 
uneasiness. In about 1960, when the present large 
building programme in yard and city is completed, 3,000 
or more building workers may be laid off. 


* 


Thus, Plymouth would be more prosperous in the 
present and much more confident about the future if 
it had more industries. Unemployment there, at 3.2 per 
cent of the insured population, is already getting on 
for twice the national average, and would be a good 
deal higher than its present level of 2,000 if three 
big firms had not settled there since the war. 
The largest of these came to Plymouth simply because 


Secretary-Generalship 


INCE October, the cartoonists have made Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s face familiar to a public which 
had previously known little of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, He has been depicted in many 
guises: interposing himself between _belligerents, 
chastising Israel, Britain and France, while blandly 
overlooking Russia’s reconquest of Hungary ; handing 
Gaza trustfully over to Egypt ; and—this week—going 
rather despairingly to consult the Sphinx. The car- 
toonists, of course, need a symbol to personify Uno, 
and only “Dag” fills the bill. But his appearance, in 
caricature or commentary, in the part often assigned 
to him is sadly misleading. It was inevitable that some 
angry Britons, casting about for scapegoats after the 
November débacle, should include him in their fat 
black books ; but it has been disturbing to find many 
otherwise well-informed people apparently convinced 
that UN policy is determined by the Secretary-General. 
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sufficient labour was not available anywhere else in 
southern England. But this firm has been pleasantly 
surprised at the higher productivity of local workers, 
untempted by higher wages in less attractive parts 
of the country. Contented and plentiful labour, 
especially female labour (for besides 1,000 unemployed 
women there are probably as many housewives who 
would be glad to have jobs if there were any) is 
Plymouth’s chief bait for industrialists. The main snags 
are long transport hauls and difficulties over sites, since 
land within the city boundaries is very bumpy. There 
is neighbourly opposition to the idea of Plymouth 
spreading on to the flatter land east of the Plym, but 
the council is hard at work trying to develop suitable 
sites. Another obstacle that might stand in the way 
of Plymouth’s industrial development is the Admiralty’s 
distaste for anything that threatens its own supply of 
skilled labour. Some -Plymouth citizens allege that 
when the Board of Trade advises industrialists where 
to build their factories, it bears Admiralty opposition 
to competition in mind. 

It would be a pity if Plymouth lost its present com- 
pactness, and became just another piece of sprawling 
industrial jigsaw. Already there must be some regrets 
at seeing its outlying hills covered with new housing, 
admirable and necessary as this is. But Plymouth, 
though some may criticise its eagerness to sweep away 
and build anew, is conscious enough of esthetic con- 
siderations, and such development as has taken place 
inspires confidence that more industry could be brought 
within reach of its population without spoiling its char- 
acter. If the drive to attract industry did introduce 
eyesores, it would to some extent defeat its own ends. 
For, beside the special qualities of its labour force, the 
other main attraction of Plymouth for industrialists is 
that it is such a pleasant place to live and work in. 


Uno is neither a family 
firm run by a _ rugged 
tycoon, nor a trade union 
dominated by a bull- 
throated boss. Its Secre- 
tary-General, far from 
laying down policy, is 
its prisoner. Whether the 
resolutions passed by the 
Assembly or Security 
Council are sane or silly, 
he has to play the part 
allotted to him. A glance at the Charter will show 
that only one specific right of initiative is given him: 
he may draw the Council’s attention to any matter 
which he sees as a threat to peace. He has no other 
rights: only duties. He has to recruit and direct 
the Secretariat which serves the various UN organs, 
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and to “ perform such other functions as are entrusted 
to him by these organs.” 

“Other functions” in plenty have been loaded on 
Mr Hammarskjéld since October. The Assembly, 
having voted for cease-fires, withdrawals, and the 
admission of observers into Egypt and Hungary, for the 
creation of an emergency international force in Egypt, 
and for UN participation in reopening the Suez Canal, 
asked him to do all he could to these ends, and he 
has done his duty with notable energy, patience and 
skill. The lopsided results are not his responsibility. He 
can no more be blamed for the rejection of every UN 
approach by Russia and its Budapest puppets than he 
can be hailed as the creator of the UN force. 

The force exists because Canada suggested it and 
other nations were willing to send contingents. It has 
neither seized the canal nor held Gaza, because its 


joint masters, the member nations, never attempted to- 


assign it such tasks. Its activities have been limited 
by the Assembly’s resolutions, by the caution of the 
contributing governments, and by the degree of co- 
operation obtained from the belligerents. Uno’s canal- 








New Uses for Old Words 


For ourselves, we never were fond of watchwords, and 
it is with the greatest reluctance and misgiving that we 
either sign articles or repeat formulas. The very same 
words may, at different epochs, have the most opposite 
significations, according to the men who use them and 
the circumstances in which they are applied. At one 
time they may embody and express sacred and _ indis- 
putable principles. At another they may signify mere 
shallow, popular, and vicious fallacies. Peace, when pro- 
claimed in opposition to a Ministry which interferes in the 
internal affairs of foreign states to uphold an alliance of 
despots or to maintain a hated tyrant on his throne, is 
a bond of party union and a principle of party action of 
which no party need be ashamed. Peace, when thrown 
in the teeth of a Government who have been involved in 
hostilities simply by protecting British rights or defending 
endangered allies, may mean nothing but national humili- 
ation. Retrenchment, adopted as a motto at a period 
when scandalous sinecures and undeserved pensions were 
the order of the day, was a worthy and honourable cry. 
Retrenchment, clamoured for when all sinecures have 
been abolished and all establishments cut down, and when 
the tendency and the danger lie rather in pushing reduc- 
tion and parsimony too far, is almost as discreditable a 
pandering to mob prejudice as the “ No-Popery” howl. 
Reform (i.e., Parliamentary Reform)—in those dark days 
when Gatton returned two members and when Man- 
chester returned none, when the members for Liverpool 
were elected by drunken freemen and when wealthy and 
wise merchants were refused the franchise . . . was a noble 
object and a grand reality. Reform, now means nothing 
but the speculative unsettlement of an altered system 
which works well, for the sake of engrafting upon it 
modifications which may or may not turn out to be 
improvements, but which certainly are not necessary nor 
even imperiously wished for.... It is very like repeating 
a dose of medicine long after the disease for which it was 
prescribed has given way to to the efficacy of the dose 
originally administered. 


The Economist 


March 28, 1857 
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clearing work has faced similar limitations. The 
Secretary-General, doing his job as Uno’s chief 
organiser, liaison man, and “ progress chaser,” steering 
his subordinates along lines which he did not lay down 
and cannot change, is in fact not a bus but a tram 
driver. 

But even trams.have been known to go off the rails 
and overturn. Something of that kind might well have 
happened to Uno if Mr Hammarskjéld had been less 
patient and prudent. Instinctively, he related his every 
move to some existing text—Assembly resolutions, the 
1949 armistice terms, the Charter itself—and thus 
shielded himself from charges of arbitrary partisanship ; 
and he made so much use of private conversations and 
correspondence that at times he was attacked for cold- 
shouldering delegates with whom he was in fact in 
almost daily, though subterraneous, contact. 

Inevitably, newspapermen in search of stories have 
been aggrieved by these mole-like methods, and by his 
grey, tediously non-emotive “ reports ” to the Assembly, 
which, being as delicately balanced as any mobile, defy 
summary treatment and have at times been interpreted 
by the press in diametrically opposite senses. But to 
study these documents is to be struck by the skill with 
which the Secretary-General, having been invited 
merely to report progress, has used the opportunity to 
remind the Assembly, over and over again, of its own 
duty. Far from retreating into legalisms, he has con- 
tinually pointed out that to restore respect for past 
pledges should be a first step towards constructive 
settlement. With his tram in danger of getting stuck 
halfway to its destination, he has politely but persis- 
tently invited the passengers to get out of their seats and 
push. 

Has even this oblique exhortation amounted to an 
abuse of his powers ? If so, he has got away with it 
so far ; even those who are most reluctant to do the 
actual pushing have not complained about having it 
suggested that they might try. But it is arguable that, 
given a palsied Security Council and a sluggard 
Assembly, the Secretary-General’s inherent duty is to 
remind delegates of theirs. Assembly or Council may 
rebuff him if he misjudges their mood or if they have 
any better ideas ; their failure to do so is itself eloquent. 

He has been accused in some quarters of trying to 
play president in a sort of world government. That 
image could scarcely fit either the man or the situation 
more clumsily. One function, indeed, he shares with 
constitutional monarchs—that of giving warning of 
dangers ahead and of the consequences of foolish action 
or inaction. But the sovereign whose “ right to warn ” 
was analysed by Bagehot confronted a powerful execu- 
tive. The Secretary-General’s position resembles rather 
that of a titular feudal monarch, ringed by quarrelling 
barons whose followers’ loyalty is to each of them, not 
to the throne. He can try to cushion their collisions, 
coax them into agreement, remind them again and again 
of their joint responsibilities, sketch out possible courses 
and submit them for approval. More he cannot do. 
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Week 








Strikes, Survey and Budget 


HERE will be two main points to look for when the 

Economic Survey for 1957 is published next week. One 
is by how much the Government thinks that demand would 
tise this year in the absence of any tax reliefs ; it is the 
difference between this figure and the figure for the maxi- 
mum possible increase in output that should determine 
the amount of money, if any, which Mr Thorneycroft has 
available to give away. Unfortunately, this figure for 
prospective demand is likely to have been affected by 
the industrial disputes. Some of the export orders that 
have not been met during the strikes will have to be 
met by production in the new financial year ; and the wage 
increases themselves will add initially to real domestic 
demand (at any rate until the increase in wage earners’ 
purchasing power is mopped up by price increases), par- 
ticularly as Britain may now be at the start of a new 
hire purchase boom. Some outside analysts have suggested 
that real personal consumption, on present trends and with- 
out any tax reliefs, might rise by up to £300 million this 
year ; it is generally assumed that the small prospective rise 
in real fixed investment (and possibly in stockbuilding) 
should be just about offset by the fall in real Government 
expenditure on current goods and services (including 
defence) ; the only other source of demand is export 
demand, in which some unofficial optimists have been fore- 
shadowing a rise of £200 million or more. All these figures, 
added together, could cause a rise in demand of over £500 
million this year ; some—but not all—analysts believe that 
this is the most by which production could economically be 
allowed to rise in 1957. 

The other main point that will be looked for in the 
survey, however, is what sort of figure the Government has 
in mind for this maximum possible increase in output this 
year. This will depend partly on how much under-utilised 
capacity it thinks that there is in the industrial system— 
many outside observers consider that there is quite a lot ; 
and partly on whether it thinks that too easy re-utilisation of 
this capacity to satisfy the domestic market would distract 
manufacturers from searching more diligently for export 
markets—a matter on which this Government has been 
commendably stern. It would be a mistake, however, for the 
Government to conclude that the recent industrial troubles 
mean that, on this point of judging how much extra output 
should be aimed at, it should now be sterner still. The 


policy of checking wage increases by checking the demand © 


for labour has failed, and the best way of mitigating the 
effect of the new increases in wage costs per unit of output 
will be by spreading them across the greatest output in 
1957 that is physically possible and commercially safe. 
Britain may now have forfeited the possibility of making 


this a year of more production more cheaply ; but if the 
policy is to be one of aiming at only about the same amount 
of production more expensively, then the prospect will 
be bleak indeed. 


* 


At least two other bits of economic news—apart from 
the defence white paper—are likely to hit the headlines in 
the coming week. On Sunday, the day before April Fools 
Day, the end-year Exchequer returns will be published ; 
unless there have been unusual special outgoings or receipts 
in the last week of March, they should show an above-the- 
line surplus of over £300 million and an overall deficit of 
not much more than £300 million (which would be £240 
million better than in 1956-57). But these figures are 
unlikely to have much influence on what Mr Thorneycroft 
does on April 9th. Some false optimism is also likely to be 
aroused next week by the news that Britain had a sizeable 
balance of payments surplus in 1956. This has been known 
for some time. It was speculation against the pound, and the 
adverse current balance of India and some other overseas 
sterling area countries, which caused the drop in the gold 
reserves last year. 


Red Letter Day for Shoppers 


ONDAY, March 25, 1957, the date when the treaty tu 
set up a common market in Europe was signed in 
Rome, may be variously celebrated in future years. 
Politicians may feast it as the founding day of a united 
Europe, industrialists as the start of a new phase of expand- 
ing sales, economists as the dawn of a new era of growth 
and competition. But if there is anyone who should put 
out flags it is the housewife with the shopping bag, the 
neglected consumer. Exhortation to invest more and 
consume less, to raise production but be content with the 
same pay packet, to export more but buy less foreign goods, 
is so often thrust down her throat that a scheme directed 
to the only purpose of her husband’s daily work—wealthier, 
lazier, pleasanter living—is a refreshing novelty. 

The common market is in essence a scheme to knock 
down the barriers which force her to buy things made at 
home that are made cheaper and better abroad ; to make the 
pay packet (and the national income) go further without 
extra effort by letting her shop in the cheapest market in 
Europe. In twelve years’ time, if things go well, seventeen 
if not, Italians will be able to buy a Volkswagen a third 
cheaper, Germans Italian cottons an eighth cheaper, French 
businessmen cheaper German machinery, than if the closed 
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national markets were retained. British mouths may water 
for the day when the free trade area brings similar advan- 
tages, slashing the price of Italian motor scooters, French 
clothes and German cameras. 

The common market has still to be ratified ; and it can 
still break down in practice if governments fail to act in 
a European spirit—for instance by pursuing inflationary 
policies on their own. Free trade, too, will hurt some pro- 
ducers, especially in Lancashire and Coventry. But it can 
also accelerate Britain’s economic growth, spurring on new 
industries, forcing others to put their houses in order, 
making better use of limited resources. Indeed, the main 
trouble with the voluminous common market treaty is that 
it is so full of anodynes intended to make economic change 
painless that there is too little left of the healthy medicine 
of free trade. Seventeen years is a long time for the Euro- 
pean housewife to wait for the certainty that she can buy 
manufactured goods from neighbouring countries duty free. 
Even then, the day when she can buy an American refriger- 
ator or a Chevrolet may be as remote as ever ; and the bacon 
and eggs may be dearer than today. The protectionist 
elements in the treaty underline the need for a liberal British 
influence within a broader free trade area. 


Apostles of Free Trade 


ROFESSOR ERHARD’S visit to London to meet Mr 
Thorneycroft has the air of a conclave between a 
latter-day Cobden and Bright. Plenty of politicians have 
een concerned to set up the many institutions, the 
embryonic European government, as some believe, of the 
common market. But these two, who have led the dis- 
cussions in OEEC in a broader free trade area, have been 
apostles of free trade for its own sake. Both are deeply 
concerned to lessen the protectionist elements in the 
common market, and they will now have the opportunity 
to concert their efforts on two specific points: first, to ensure 
that the broader free trade area is in fact set up around it 
and, second, to minimise the new preferences in favour of 
French overseas territories. 

West Germany is as interested as Britain in these two 
matters. Last week the German Bundestag gave a general 
endorsement to the common market treaty, encouraged by 
the fact that careful allowance has been made in the treaty 
for the special place of trade with east Germany. But 
on all sides critics questioned the protectionist features of 
the treaty, urged the need for a broader free trade area to 
include Britain and other European countries, and were 
gloomy about Germany’s extraordinary commitments to 
invest $200 million in overseas territories, mainly those of 
France. By successive tariff cuts designed to keep prices 
steady, despite the boom, Professor Erhard has been con- 
verting Germany from a high into a low tariff country, to 
the great benefit of German consumers and foreign ex- 
porters. But when a common outside tariff is formed 
round the common market, these cuts will have to stop, 
and the new preferences for overseas territories may raise 
the cost of German food. Professor Erhard has criticised 
the protective elements in the common market with such 
vehemence that he hdd difficulty in explaining in the debate 
last week why he supported it at all. And he plans soon 
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to slash German industrial tariffs by a further 30 per cent, 
in a final fling designed to bring down the future external 
tariff of the common market; this will be based on a 
weighted average of the tariffs of its members. 


Two Pieces to Pick Up 


T requires diligent searching to find any rays of comfort 
I in the current labour situation, but there have been two 
features of the recent negotiations that have emitted a faint 
glimmer of hope for the future. One has been the greater 
readiness of the unions to discuss measures to improve pro- 
ductivity at the same time as discussing increases in wages. 
The Transport Commission’s main internal justification for 
giving the railwaymen an extra 5 per cent—apart from their 
strictly commercial determination not to lose, through strike 


‘ interruptions, some of the traffic they have gained from the 


roads during the petrol shortage—is that they want to 
reward the NUR for its co-operative attitude’ about 
manning schedules during the past year ; they believe that 
they may be able to arrange that the new diesel and electric 
trains carry only one man on the footplate, which 
would make their operation as economic as it is in Switzer- 
land, and much more economic than in Canada or the 
United States. To do this they will have to get agreement 
from the less co-operative ASLEF, but the right target has 
been set. It is also important that every effort should be 
made to see that the forthcoming discussions about limita- 
tions on apprenticeship and other restrictive practices in 
engineering and shipbuilding get down to the brassiest tacks. 
The employers should at least consider offering decasualisa- 
tion of labour as part of the bargain. 


* 


The second glimmer of hope has been the attempt by 
the employers, met by bargaining rather than by too bitter 
resistance from the unions, to extend the interval between 
this round of wage increases and the next one. As in so 
many matters, when this country becomes richer, the proper 
course may well be to move towards American practice ; 
and American trade union practice is now generally for 
wage settlements to run for a fixed contract period of more 
than a year. It is important that, as a very small advance 
towards this system, the eventual settlement in shipbuilding 
and engineering should incorporate the provision that the 
next wage claim should not be tabled until a full twelve 
months’ time. The Transport Commission’s formula for 
trying to stop one wage claim following so soon upon 
another is vaguer. The railwaymen’s union is “to give 
formal and sympathetic consideration” to the feeling that 
“it would make for harmony if periodical reviews at agreed 
intervals took place,” but it has been “ recognised that ex- 
ceptional factors outside the control both of the commission 
and the unions might require a special consideration of 
wage levels.” Nobody will be able to interpret precisely 
what that means. Nobody is meant to. But the burgeoning 
idea is clearly the same. 

It is an idea that ought surely to be followed up. Whether 
or not a half-advance can be made to breaking the too 
frequent cycle this year, employers might be wise to try to 
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turn negotiations for the 1958 increase, in as many industries 
as possible, into negotiations for three or four year wage 
contracts. The nearest model to aim at is, perhaps, the 
three year agreement already operative in the printing trade. 
If such contracts become a more general rule, cost of living 
escalator clauses will almost certainly have to be attached 
te them ; but that is not a major problem. The most 
intractable reason why the cost of living has continually 
risen is that wages have increased by more than produc- 
tivity ; if that problem could be solved, escalator clauses 
would not continually be coming into effect. 


Representing Whom? 


HE part played by the Parliamentary Labour party in 

the shipbuilding and engineering strikes has been one 
better suited to supporters of a corporative state. There 
can be no complaint that Labour members should be 
instinctively on the side of higher wages, but there should 
be real democratic anger at the way in which the party’s 
official views have been represented. Every day and on 
every issue—including, of course, the main one of negotia- 
tion versus arbitration—Mr Robens has come down to 
the Commons as the straightforward spokesman of the 
union leaders concerned and, while urging Mr Macleod 
forward in his efforts at conciliation and saying that his main 
aim is not to exacerbate feeling, has made Parliament a 
sounding-board for Transport House. There must, indeed, 
be a suspicion that he co-ordinated his briefs beforehand. 
with the unions. That is the obvious implication of the 
treatment accorded to Mr Bevan when he made the one 
individualist suggestion (not, as a matter of fact, a very good 
one) from Labour’s side. The party enquired whether the 
unions approved of Mr Bevan’s suggestion, found that they 
did not, and accordingly rebuked him for ignoring the 
shadow cabinet’s demarcation lines. 

This implicit assumption that Labour front benchers 
must always be the unions’ official spokesman was also 
shown last week in the debate about whether short-time 
workers should get unemployment benefit for their Satur- 
days off. It reached its apogée, however, in Mr Robens’s 
attitude in the use of Admiralty tugs to get the Queen Mary 
to sea. The implication of this row—of this latest and most 
remarkable extension of the class of “ black ” transactions— 
is that in Labour’s view it is not only impermissible to try 
to get anyone else to do work that strikers would normally 
do; it is also impermissible to try to carry on without 
getting the work completed—the strikers being the sole 
judge of whether it has been completed—and the proper 
penalty, which on Mr. Robens’s argument the Government 
of the day should presumably approve and enforce rather 
than circumvent, is a total boycott of the offenders and all 
their work by every sort of organised labour. Presumably 
Mr Robens hopes at no remote date to fill Mr Macleod’s 
shoes ; he may then regret having argued that anything done 
by the Government to minimise the dislocating effects of a 
strike is “ provocation.” It is high time that he differenti- 
ated between arguments that may seem expedient within 
Labour’s union-dominated national executive and arguments 
that cannot sensibly be used by a future Minister of Labour 
nor supported by a future Government. 
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The Stricken and the Swung 


-_ North Newcastle by-election produced the smallest 
swing to the left since Mr Macmillan became Prime 
Minister—only 3.6 per cent. Beckenham, on the other 
hand, polling on the same day, returned a swing well up to 
the 1957 average, if not a little above it—6.1 per cent. 
The explanation seems fairly obvious. While south 
suburban Beckenham was still preoccupied with the woes 
of the middle classes, North Newcastle found itself in the 
middle of a shipbuilding and engineering area affected by a 
major strike, with the threat of more to come. The con- 
stituency serves as a middle-class dormitory for many 
professional people, office workers and tradesmen whose 
main topic of conversation just now is the wickedness of 
the local trade unions, 

There has been less reaction than might have been 
expected among Conservative MPs at Westminster to this 
campaign issue—an issue, incidentally, that may have had 
more effect than was generally realised at the time on the 
last general election, which took place two days before a 
railway strike. The average Tory backbencher is not 
inclined to launch an emotional campaign against the trade 
unions. He is, however, inclined to launch such a campaign 
against the nationalised industries, as a party committee’s 
rough handling of Lord Mills on the Electricity Bill has 
shown ; and this makes it rather surprising that there has 
been merely below-surface disquiet, not an above-surface 
explosion, in the party as the Transport Commission has 
performed its annual rite of undermining the wage-price 
balance of the economy. One explanation may be that many 
Tory MPs’ eyes are now fixed firmly, and longingly, on the 
coming budget. Some of the instinctive rebels feel that dark 
warnings of galloping inflation would not accord very well 
with their campaign for tax reliefs. 


Fumbling with Bombs 


R ZORIN’S behaviour at the London disarmament talks, 
where the testing of nuclear weapons is now being 
discussed, has been described as “ workmanlike.” It is diffi- 
cult to be so complimentary about the latest British and 
American statements on tests. London and Washington may 
well call Tuesday’s Soviet proposal a propaganda move ; it 
was altogether too slickly timed, right on the heels of the 
Bermuda communiqué and of Britain’s rejection of Japan’s 
appeal against the Christmas Island tests ; and the sugges- 
tion of an “ immediate and temporary ” suspension of tests 
was heavy with irony, coming as it did from a government 
that has lately carried out a series of large-scale explosions 
and doubtless needs time to prepare its next series. The 
Japanese may also be asked, not unreasonably, why their 
protests against British tests 4,000 miles away are so much 
lcuder than anything evoked by Soviet tests carried out 
nearer to Japan and without any advance warning or pre- 
cautionary steps. But it must still be said that the position 
of Britain and the United States seems uncertain and its 
expression unhappy. 
In the second annexe to the Bermuda communiqué, the 
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President and the Prime Minister declared that in present 
circumstances breaches of an agreement to limit tests could 
not be surely detected, and invited Russia to join their 
countries in “ self-imposed restraint ” to ensure that radia- 
tion caused by tests stayed well below the danger level. 
If their premiss is correct, their invitation seems meaning- 
less ; if, as some argue, it is of doubtful validity, one would 
like to have more light shed on it. If it is true that tests of 
what are now called “clean bombs ” cannot be detected at 
a distance because there is relatively little radio-active fall- 
out, it is presumably also the case that these explosions will 
not seriously endanger human health. Why, then, could 
not Sir Anthony Eden’s concept of a “rationing” of 
thermonuclear explosions still be applied to the “ dirty” 
bombs which remain a serious health hazard ? 


Algeria in the Accounts 


URING the first part of the French assembly’s marathon 

debate most of the government’s critics concentrated 
on its economic performance ; during the second, they 
talked of Algeria. It was left to M. Mendés-France to insist 
on the intimate connection between the two problems. He 
pointed out that the budgetary burden of the Algerian war 
may soon reach {1.5 million a day ; but he drew particular 
attention to the part played by the Algerian conflict in 
France’s most urgent difficulty—the critical position of its 
balance of payments. Imports of military equipment have 
risen from almost nothing in 1955 to £60 million last year 
and will exceed {£90 million in the current one. The drain 
on the engineering industries hinders vital exports. To this 
must be added the effects of mobilisation on manpower and 
the cost of the Suez expedition, which in France can only 
be viewed in its Algerian context. 

The Algerian war is much more costly than was the Indo- 
Chinese one, for which the Americans were footing more 
than half the bill. Now foreign aid is dwindling. M. 
Mendés-France does not conclude that an Algerian settle- 
ment would solve all economic problems, nor that French 
policy should be dictated by financial considerations alone. 
His plea was merely that political decisions should be 
reached in full consciousness of their economic conse- 
quences and that the appropriate economic measures could 
follow. Many deputies who manage to treat the two issues 
with a perfectly split mind needed such a reminder. 


France’s Last Radical ? 


HE death of M. Herriot deprives French politics of its 

grand old man and symbolises the eclipse of the party 
which in his heyday was its driving force. He alone seemed 
unchanged while the gap steadily widened between the 
verbally radical slogans of his party, inherited from the 
French Revolution, and the increasingly conservative 
outlook of its supporters: a gap which gave rise to the jest 
that the Radical party had its heart on the Left and its 
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wallet on the Right. M. Herriot, however, seemed beyond 
the reproach of hypocrisy, and in his mouth the old- 
fashioned slogans had the ring of truth. Indeed, his 
political attitudes were often conditioned by a hankering 
after the glorious past. As one who had led the Cartel des 
Gauches in 1924 and headed the government which granted 
de jure recognition to the Soviet Union, he still tried, even 
after the second world war, to avoid making enemies on the 
Left, and he hoped that all European problems could be 
solved by agreement with Russia. Hence his passionate 
opposition to German rearmament. 

His prestige was based on personal rather than party 
grounds. Few people dared to question the integrity of 
an elder statesman of such renown. But he lived long 
enough to see the full difficulty of reviving his cherished 
party, of reconciling its programme and its practice. He 
gave his blessing to M. Mendés-France’s attempts to 
transform the loose-knit Radical club into a disciplined 
party, but ended by resigning his honorary functions as a 
protest against the schisms that followed this attempt. From 
his deathbed he could see his successor in the paradoxical 
position of controlling the party machine while deserted by 
most of the Radical deputies. A congress of the party, 
which was to be held this weekend, will now probably be 
postponed. If, in the near future, the experiment of 
M. Mendés-France meets with no greater success than 
hitherto, M. Herriot’s funeral will take on a sombre political 
meaning, and he will go down in history as the last Mohican 
of French Radicalism. : 


Strict with the Farmers ? 


HE Government claims to have been “ strict ” with the 
farmers this year. What this means is that it has not 
given them much more than it was bound to do under the 
terms of its new long-term guarantees. These required an 
increase in the total value of the agricultural guarantees 
of £8 million—a figure which is reached by deducting the 
maximum permissible cut of 23 per cent (£30 million) from 
the estimated increase of farming costs (£38 million). But 
Mr Heathcoat-Amory plainly felt that to stick at this 
figure would impart a nasty Scrooge-like note into the 
harmonious atmosphere which now prevails between White- 
hall and Knightsbridge. Accordingly, the farmers have been 
given an increased award of £14 million, and the adjective 
“very strict” presumably stays in reserve for future use. 
The result of this and of present market trends is that the 
cost of the agricultural subsidies, which has risen from £205 
million in 1955-56 to some £245 million in 1956-57, will 
probably be appreciably higher in the coming year. 
As it did a year ago, the Government has tried to achieve 
a more rational distribution of its support, and in particular 
to check the uneconomic expansion of milk, pigs and eggs. 
It has been only partially successful. The very real diffi- 
culties of small dairy farmers were vigorously championed 
by Sir James Turner and the Minister has eventually con- 
ceded a token increase of $d. a gallon on milk. He has tried 
to counter the flush of cheap, heavily subsidised eggs by 
making a basic cut of 13d. a dozen, and he ‘has left the pig 
guarantee unchanged. On the other hand, both egg and 
pig producers get automatic compensation for the rising cost 
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of feedingstuffs, so that the actual burden of these subsidies 
seems unlikely to fall. The wheat price has been cut in 
anticipation of a large world wheat surplus. Price increases 
have once again been heavily concentrated on meat produc- 
tion and on stimulating greater domestic self-sufficiency 
in feedingstuffs. 

One danger of the new system is going to arise from the 
need to find “economic ” outlets each year for the obliga- 
tory volume of Government support ; the result could be 
that these temporarily “economic” products are encour- 
aged too much. At the moment, for example, the Govern- 
ment is increasingly concentrating its support upon beef 
production as the safest economic bet under present con- 
ditions. Is it quite certain that it is not thereby running 
the risk of eventually precipitating among beef-producers 
the same cycle of inflated prices and over-production, 
followed by sudden retrenchment and disillusionment among 
small producers, that has already afflicted milk and pigs ? 


The Shops Bill Limps On 


ORD HAILSHAM’S affirmation on Wednesday that the 
Government still intends to go on with the Shops Bill 
was hesitant enough to confirm that it is increasingly em- 
barrassed with this misjudged measure; and he was 
encouragingly equivocal in his reply to a question about 
whether the Government will accept an amendment to 
maintain the closing hour at the present statutory 8 pm, 
instead of making it an hour earlier. The blunt truth is 
that this bill was the fruit of some of Sir Anthony Eden’s 
private discussions with trade union leaders, who said that 
they wanted a shopworkers’ charter. Now that the charter 
is in draft legislative form, it turns out to be a charter for 
compulsory restrictive practices. 

If Lord Hailsham feels defensive about the bill—and the 
spleen of some of his remarks last Wednesday suggests it— 
the Lords are hugely enjoying themselves making merry 
with the anomalies created by the bill’s attempt to reduce 
the range of articles exempted from the ban on after-hours 
retailing. Is a currant loaf bread, which may be sold on 
closing days, or is it flour confectionery, which may not ? 
If that distinction can be made, why cannot a distinction 
be made between a postcard and a photograph, both of 
which may be sold ? Is the consumption of a bun, legal 
by a bona fide long-distance (how long ?) traveller in a 
motor coach, illegal by anyone else in a tram ? These, and 
many more, threatened anomalies arise out of the slavish 
attempt to follow the recommendation of the Gowers com- 
mittee that to end the evasion that was bringing the shop 
hours law into contempt the right thing to do was to cut 
down the list of exemptions to the restrictions. What should 
be done instead, of course, is to cut down the restrictions 
themselves. 

The Government should not be bound by Sir Anthony 
Eden’s expression of intent to the unions, which was never 
a binding promise. That being so, there are two courses 
it could sensibly follow. One is to continue with the present 
bill, but to allow it to be turned on its head by amendments. 
The other—and better—course would be to drop the bill, 
and introduce another one, with almost precisely opposite 
intent, next session. The public should be set free to buy 
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when and where it wants, as opportunity offers. The pro- 
tection of shopworkers should be left, in conditions of 
full employment, to competition, the Shop Workers’ Union, 
and (if this is considered necessary) legislation defining 
maximum permitted hours of work for shop employees but 


not maximum permitted hours during which any shop can 
remain open. 


Imbroglio in Tunis 


or celebration of the first anniversary of Tunisian 
independence spotlighted the complications created 
throughout North Africa by the unfinished Algerian 
struggle. M. Bourguiba, the Tunisian premier, took pains 
to praise France and to be nice to its representative, M. 
Mitterrand. But the simultaneous presence in Tunis of the 
delegates of the Algerian National Liberation Front com- 
pelled the organisers to stage a game of hide-and-seek at the 
airport and of musical chairs at all receptions so that their 
warring guests would not meet ; it also brought about the 
early departure of M. Mitterrand. As a result it was Mr 
Nixon who stole the show, his main competitor being 
another American, the trade union leader, Mr Irving Brown, 
whose violent speech against “colonialism” gained him a 
tremendous ovation. 

This imbroglio was not of M. Bourguiba’s choosing. He 
genuinely believes in a North African federation closely 
linked with France, and his vigorous attacks on French 
actions in Algeria always include a note of regret that France 
should be wasting such an opportunity of preserving its 
influence on his side of the Mediterranean. His faith in 
the virtues of negotiation has not been destroyed by experi- 
ence, and he is still counselling moderation to the Algerian 
leaders. Such is the effect of repression, however, that the 
extremists have gained the upper hand within the Algerian 
leadership ; they declare that they will accept nothing short 
of immediate independence. M. Bourguiba is reputed to 
favour the recognition of “a right to independence” as a 
compromise formula. 

French opponents of a compromise will find new 
arguments in this Algerian intransigence. Yet France’s 
opportunity in North Africa largely depends on M. 
Bourguiba’s success in selling his federal ideas to his fellow- 
Arabs. It is in France’s interest that the Tunisian leader 
and the Sultan of Morocco should succeed in softening the 
Algerian stand at the present talks in Rabat. Even the 
wealth of the Sahara, which at present looks like a fresh 
bone of contention between France and the North African 
states, could cement a new alliance. 


Neutrality and the Sudan 


SUDANESE goodwill mission to Iraq ended on Monday 
A in “ complete agreement ” on political, economic and 
cultural relations. A joint statement issued in Baghdad said 
that the two countries would strengthen trade and encour- 
age the flow of Iraq capital to the Sudan for economic 
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development. Iraqi banks will open branches in Khartoum 


to encourage the movement. Certainly the Sudan can use 
any capital that comes its way ; but it is early to expect 
much of it to come from Baghdad. 

Two countries with such closely similar problems can 
probably.render each other only limited material help. The 


visit has, however, given further evidence of the independent ~ 


spirit of the Sudanese coalition government. Neither 
Egyptian propaganda against the Baghdad Pact and all 
things Iragi nor the resurgent pro-Egyptian policy of the 
opposition in Khartoum has deterred it from talking to 
Nuri es-Said. The joint statement criticised Egyptian 
policy by implication when it mentioned the need for Arab 
countries to stop interfering in each other’s internal affairs ; 
both Iraq and the Sudan have suffered from Egypt in this 
respect. 

No question arose of Sudan joining the Baghdad Pact. 
Mohamed Ahmed Mahgoub, its Foreign Minister, had made 
this clear long before he went to Baghdad. The reference 
to foreign aid—that it should be judged by the “ special 
circumstances” of each country—could fit the case of 
Egypt’s sales of cotton to the Soviet block. But the known 
sentiments of the two Sudanese ministers, and the very 
fact that the statement was made in Baghdad, can only mean 
that they are not willing to take their attitude to possible 
American aid ready-made from Egypt or Syria. The Sudan 
seems to interpret neutrality in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, and to be applying it in its relations with Iraq and 
Egypt as well as in its attitude to the big powers. 


The Leaking Embargo 


RADE with China was one of the two themes on which 
T there was little “‘ meeting of minds ” at Bermuda. The 
gulf between Britain’s commercial-minded wish to bring 
the embargo on China into line with that on Russia and 
the. Americans’ stern political negative still seems wide. 
America’s concern to avoid a gesture that might enhance 
China’s prestige is supported by a powerful economic 
argument. The Soviet block is in critical economic diffi- 
culties. There are not enough investment goods to carry 
out its plans. It hardly seems the moment for the west to 
help it out, aiding China in its economic race with India. 

Britain, however, can also muster strong arguments. The 
economic one can simply be turned upside down. Britain 
has always sought to lever China and Russia apart, and 
the block’s economic difficulties might be used to serve that 
end. In January the Chinese leaders bought continuing 
Russian aid with a political obeisance, but they have no 
more liking than the Poles for this dependence. An easing 
of the embargo, the China hand can argue, would strengthen 
China’s bargaining position in Moscow. 

The embargo is in any case leaking more and more. 
Embargoed goods are not only shipped to China via eastern 
Europe ; the exceptions procedure, which was designed to 
let through a trickle of samples and small orders, has become 
the channel for a stream of goods. It is difficult to sub- 
stantiate the view of many British business men that the 
Japanese, French and German authorities apply the pro- 
cedure more generously than the Board of Trade. But 
French exports to China more than trebled last year, with 
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embargoed steel and tractors playing an important part, and 
the Japanese, who have held a trade fair in China and sent 
many technical missions there, doubled their exports. 

Even American. manufacturers, like Mr Henry Ford, 
have begun to criticise the embargo, tempted by the 
prospects. China, unlike many communist countries, can 
afford to pay. Its trade with western Europe was in deficit 
last year, but its export’drive in south-east Asia is piling 
up sterling reserves. In the first eight months of last year 
it had a trade surplus with the free world of over 
£50 million. If it cannot spend this direct in western 
Europe, it can use it to buy embargoed goods through 
eastern Europe and south-east Asia. The embargo may 
or may not be prudent, but it is clearly anomalous 


Breaking-Point on Malta 


HE talks between the Colonial Secretary and Mr 

Mintoff, the Maltese Prime Minister, are on the point 
of breakdown. Agreement on ends remains—the ultimate 
integration of Malta with the United Kingdom—but on 
means the two parties are still far apart. It was always clear 
that integration would be expensive for Britain ; in the new 
mood induced by defence cuts and an economy drive, the 
British Government is evidently trying to trim its liabilities 
to its proposed Mediterranean Ulster. It is proposing— 
what on the economics of Malta’s position is reasonable— 
that the rate at which Malta shall become eligible for 
“equivalence ” with British wage rates, social services and 
welfare state amenities shall be tightly geared to the rate 
at which its productivity increases—under rather vague 
promises of considerable stimulus from British industrial 
investment in the island. 

Mr Mintoff considers this a complete abrogation of the 
principle of the original agreement on integration ; the 
Maltese government sticks firmly to the view that, politically 
the only meaning of integration is that there must be equal 
benefits for equal taxation within a specified period and by 
specified steps. “ Equal” here, of course, means “ equiva- 
lent ” in terms of local conditions ; furthermore, the Maltese 
negotiators admit that there must be some correspondence 
between the rate at which Maltese taxation and welfare 
benefits are increased on the one hand and Maltese produc- 
tivity grows on the other. But they see this simply as a 
matter of setting out a period, during which Britain will be 
expected to pump capital into Malta, and they believe (in 
accordance with their Labour convictions) that growing 
social expenditure will of itself tend to generate higher 
productivity. But they argue that the essence of the bargain 
is that, if at the end of the agreed period (twelve or fifteen 
years) for jacking up Maltese productivity the island should 
still be a deficit area (like Scapa Flow), Malta’s equal status 
as part of the United Kingdom implies that Britain will 
carry the island at the current British standard of living. 

Indeed, Mr Mintoff has now so far pledged himself to 
his own supporters that he cannot offer them anything less 
than some such “ promise ” of equivalence at a target date. 
His opponents are making rapid headway with the argument 
that integration will not bring Malta the benefits advertised 
in Mr Mintoff’s prospectuses and will cost the island 
its precious freedom of action. There is therefore 
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Brazil today is the world’s largest single coffee grower, yet her 
coffee industry only goes back to 1885—twenty-three years after 
the Bank of London and South America opened its doors 
in Brazil. Since then, commerce with Latin America has 
increased enormously, and with it have grown the influence and 
interests of the Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the only British bank in Latin America. Up-to-date 
reports on local markets, trading regulations and general 
economic conditions are received regularly from Branches 
overseas and are summarised in the Bank’s 
Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business in 
Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD : 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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Assurance 


Though Man may make pro- 
vision for unseen hazards, 
events tomorrow can never 
be assured in certainty. 


€D 


We can however, make cer- 
tain that if tomorrow comes, 
we meet it on terms that we 
have selected. That is the 
function of assurance. 








When you are considering 
‘tomorrow’ andassurance,for = 
yourself or others youwould = 
do well to talk to a Scottish 
Mutual representative first! 
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The Scottish Mutual 


Assurance Society 


HEAD OFFICE: 109, ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 








Do you make Dyes, Drugs, Detergents or 
Drinks—Oils, Ointments, Emulsions 
or Inks ? 


Do you produce Paints, Polish, Plastics 
or Petrol Products — Lotions, Lacquers 
or Liqueurs — Cereals or Soaps ? 

Do you manufacture Food, Fodder, 
Pharmaceuticals or Fertilizers ? 


Whatever your final product, it will be composed of ingredients that must 
be mixed in certain proportions. 

There may be a thousand and one ways of choosing these percentages, all 
consistent with your customer’s requirements. 


But only one of these mixtures will satisfy YOU: the one that costs less 
to make than any of the thousand others. 


How can you determine the exact composition of this 


LEAST COST MIX? 


The answer is: 

By using a modern mathematical method, 

suitable for electronic computation. 
There is such a method. 
The economists have a word for it: 
LINEAR PROGRAMMING 
Ferranti have a computer for it: 
The PEGASUS at Portland Place. 
It will find your Least Cost Mix 
quickly — accurately — unfailingly. 


Phone or write to us for details of our Computing Service. 
You may find, as others have, that your investment in Least 
Cost Mix Computations gives you a hundredfold return. 


FERRANTI LTD =west Hen 


MANCHESTER 12 


Telephone: EASt 1301. 
London Computer Centre: 21 PORTLAND PLACE, W.1. 


Telephone: LANgham 9211 
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not much time to bridge the gap between what the 
British Government think fair to the British taxpayer, and 
what Mr Mintoff can sell to his people. The fact must, how- 
ever, be faced that the failure of the talks will, in many 
ways, amount to a reappraisal by Britain of its need to 
secure for all time a naval base in the Mediterranean. 


Planning Oil Routes 


HE major world oil companies have been meeting in 

London to discuss new pipelines for the increased oil 
production of the Middle East expected during the next 
decade. They formed committees to study routes, capa- 
cities and construction problems; the availability of 
materials and equipment ; and, of course, a small matter 
of about £200 million likely to be needed to execute the 
eventual plans. This exploratory stage will take “a few 
weeks ” before the committees report back to the main 
conference. 

The aim is to expand and diversify the means of trans- 
porting oil; this would. have been necessary even if the 
Suez Canal had not been blocked and the oil pipelines 
sabotaged in Syria. About 400 million tons of oil will 
be moving from the Middle Eastern fields by 1967; a 
wider and deeper Suez Canal, 100,000-ton tankers, all the 
existing pipelines, and new pipelines will all be needed 
by that time. It is not simply a question of insuring against 
the political idiosyncrasies of Egypt and Syria ; despite all 
the alternative means of transport, those countries can hit a 
bigger jackpot than ever if they choose to be co-operative. 

The discussions are specifically concerned with enabling 
the pipeline system to move an additional 60 million tons 
of oil a year to the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
with the greatest safety, speed and economy. Other 
questions of oil transport, such as giant tankers, are 
in the background but do not enter into the discus- 
sions. The American companies, with the anti-trust 
laws in mind, are keeping carefully within the limits 
of their clearance from the United States government ; 
and this extends to pipeline questions only. The most 
obvious next move for the oil industry is to build pipelines 
through southern Turkey to the Mediterranean. The Iraq 
Petroleum Company, having gone over the possible route, is 
satisfied that it is feasible. The London conference may 
favour the duplication of the IPC project, but whether it 
will choose Iskanderun—the most obvious choice—as the 
Mediterranean terminal is debatable. Iskanderun is the 
subject of territorial dispute between Syria and Turkey, 
and the companies do not want any political friction they 
can avoid. There may be no reasonable alternative. 

In planning development, account will be taken of the 
existing IPC network and its schemes, such as the pipeline 
from the Basra field to Kuwait and the plan, sponsored by 
the Iraq government, for a line from the northern fields to 
Basra, Fao and Kuwait. The arrangement (discussed 
further on page 1112) between the Iranian National 
Oil Company and Eni-Agip, an Italian state-controlled 
corporation, for exploiting the Iranian field at Qum, may 
eventually come into the picture. There are reports of a 
scheme to pipe Qum oil to the Mediterranean via Turkey, 
but so far there is nothing firm about this. 





Guarantees for Pipelines 


M* MACMILLAN apparently secured benevolent United 
States interest at Bermuda in the idea that pipeline 


routes should, if possible, be secured by international con- 
vention and not simply by commercial agreements between 
the oil companies and the transit countries. It is a matter 
which the London conference of the companies is bound 
to consider ; for in planning new pipelines, their security 
is of primary importance both for the oil markets and for 
the shareholders. It acquired greater cogency by reason of 
the Syrian sabotage of pumping stations last November. 

The companies have in the past preferred purely com- 
mercial arrangements, seeking the ideal—unattainable in 
a product of such immense concern to nations—of insula- 
tion from politics. They like to be business men doing 
a straight deal on cash and carry terms. They do not like 
the idea of being too closely associated with the disputes 
of governments, which usually complicate the situation by 
their many-sidedness. A commercial deal is perfectly com- 
patible with “neutralism” or “ positive coexistence,” or 
whatever other name some Arab governments give to their 
unco-operative policies. This attitude has a lot to justify 
it; for example, the Iraq Petroleum Company has been 
able to go back into Syria although diplomatic relations 
between Britain and Syria are still broken. 

The Government has come to the conclusion that com- 
mercial arrangements are too much at the mercy of the 
transit governments. Oil is politics now ; it is vital to the 
strategy of great nations and to their economic survival. 
An oil pipeline is a sort of specialised “ Suez Canal,” having 
a fair degree of the real canal’s importance ; there is there- 
fore a case for getting it guaranteed by international con- 
vention. Until the invasion of Egypt gave him a military 
excuse to block the canal President Nasser was at pains to 
show that he was fulfilling the terms of the 1888 convention 
which guarantees free navigation. International guarantees 
could in the same way provide some deterrent against inter- 
ference with the oil flow, and the basis for international 
action to prevent or remove the obstruction. 

These arguments may well outweigh the old attitude 
of the companies. They cannot lightly reject anything which 
might strengthen the security of costly pipelines. But they 
would almost certainly still negotiate the pipeline agree- 
ment direct with the transit countries. An international 
convention would be a political umbrella negotiated at 
government level. It could in theory be extended to the 
existing pipelines through the Levant—if Syria and the 
Lebanon agreed. But what would induce them to agree ? 


West Germany’s Choice of Tank 


FTER months of trial on the ground and argument in 
A the conference room the west German defence minis- 
ter and his technical advisers have decided to buy American 
M48 tanks to complete the tank fleet of the new German 
army. This has understandably disappointed the team of 
Britons who have been trying hard to persuade Herr Strauss 
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to take the Centurion. They believe the Centurion to be 
the better tank ; they know it to be the cheaper ; and they 
hoped that the prospect of a sterling transaction might 
have put its qualities in an even more favourable light. The 
Germans explain plausibly enough that they have based 
their decision largely on the consideration that they already 
have 1,000 M47’s and that consequently by introducing 
the M48, which is a development of the M47, training 
and maintenance will continue more smoothly. This would 
be more convincing had they not experienced difficulties 
in obtaining spare parts for the M47 and turned to the 
British for help. But, it must be remembered,-the M47’s 
were a gift and the Germans feel under some moral obliga- 
tion to satisfy the American salesmen, who have been just 
as keen as their British rivals to do a deal. 

It is still not clear just how many M48’s the Germans 
intend to order. The highest figure officially mentioned yet 
has been 700. An order for that number of Centurions 
would have earned some £30 million of foreign exchange 
holdings for this country. It is possible that the final order 
will come to less. The Germans are frankly not happy 
about the M48. They are pressing ahead with plans for 
a tank of their own design which they consider will suit 
their needs better than anything the Allies have to offer. 

British hopes of booking orders for some {£100 million 
of equipment by May 1st have now been dashed. At the 
end of the first phase of German buying, Britain’s share is 
in the neighbourhood of £60 million. It is unlikely that 
this figure will be substantially increased during the next 
twelve months, when the Germans will be making up their 
minds how they want to fit out the really “ modern ” armed 
forces which they are resolved to have. During this period 
they will continue to examine what Britain has to offer, 
particularly in fighter aircraft and guided weapons. 


Whale Inspectors 


HALING is a highly competitive industry in which each 

factory ship does its utmost to get the biggest share 
of the limited total of blue whale units that may be caught ; 
the temptation to gain an advantage by breaking the rules 
is strong, and lapses are difficult to prove. The Norwegians, 
who have been finding it difficult to obtain their former 
profit from whaling, are particularly anxious to ensure that 
the rules are kept, and have even threatened to withdraw 
from the International Whaling Commission (which annually 
decides how many units may be caught) if nothing is done 
to reduce opportunities for poaching. 

A conference was therefore summoned in Oslo last week 
to discuss the possibility of sending out “ neutral ” observers 
with each factory ship to see that no hunting took place 
before the start of the season, or after the permitted total 
had been killed, and that under-sized whales were not being 
caught. A draft plan was agreed on by Norway, Japan, 


Great Britain and the Netherlands, but Russia, the most 
seriously suspected of poaching, refused to attend. This 
may mean that the Russians will not co-operate at all, which 
could wreck the whole scheme, or it might simply imply 
that they prefer to wait until the whole matter can be settled 
through the commission. This will take some time, as the 
commission’s convention debars it from considering the 
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appointment of inspectors and the procedure for altering its 


_ powers is long and complicated ; a protocol has, however, 


been signed by its members and ratification is going through. 

The Oslo agreement is as yet only in draft form, and 
its details have not been published. It is expected to provide 
for the setting up of a board which would appoint inspectors 
from countries with no direct interest in whale hunting and 
allot them to factory ships ; this would be only a stop-gap 
arrangement pending the decision of the Whaling Com- 
mission. It is to be hoped that it succeeds in its object 
and that the Russians find it possible to agree to it, for if 
the system of control breaks down the danger of hunting 
whales to extinction is very great. 


Occupational. Prodigies 


HE following piece of social research was prompted by a 
T small news item that appeared in the Lancet earlier this 
month. It was there pointed out that according to the 
Occupation Tables of the 1951 census of England and 
Wales, which were published in January, there are—or were 
—four registered medical practitioners aged 15, three aged 
16, one aged 17 and four aged 18-19. There were half as 
many equally young doctors in Scotland, This revelation 
made us wonder what other prodigies were lying buried 
and unsung among the Registrar-General’s 672 pages of 
statistics. 

The results of the research, which was restricted to 
England and Wales, provide plenty of food for curiosity. To 
begin with, it was found that the Lancet’s correspondent had 
overlooked the girl doctors—numbering three aged 15, four 
aged 16 and seven aged 18-19. But the prodigies are not 
confined to the medical profession. The following table will 
give some idea of how widely they are distributed, and in 
what unexpected places. 















| Males aged Females aged 
15 16 15 16 
Locomotive engine drivers ....... 9 21 
errr re 31 39 i 
Drivers : 
TINS: sc ckcncdncddvncdence I one pow ove 
ree I I oe oe 
Other passenger vehicles ...... 3 3 1 ese 
Secretaries of companies......... 3 iss ‘sion 2 
Managers, heads of departments .. 13 30 i 22 
Company directors (so returned) . ae ae I en 
Stock brokers or jobbers ........ I = I iow 
Clergymen (C. Of E.) .cccsccecccs 2 eee eco 
Ces, MPEP CPE ee I 4 
Business managers, etc., of cinemas, 
WUE <isnsasccapedeusadaceecsn = l 
Proprietors and managers of restau- 
PR hei ncn sankdieweweneeas 7 15 9 17 
PIII csiwnses<ceandanawanws | 2 

















This list of occupations where youth has reached the 
helm does not claim to be exhaustive: it ignores, for 
instance, the sixteen year-old boy and girl who are returned 
as higher civil servants, and two sixteen year-old girls who 
are “bankers, bank manageresses, inspectors.” And 
impressive as all these prodigies are, their achievement has 
been surpassed by others. There are 36 fifteen-year-old 
boys and 22 girls who are listed by the Registrar-General 
as having already “ retired from gainful occupation.” 
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Letters to the Editor 








' Free Trade 


Sir—The project for a European Com- 
mon Market and associated Free Trade 
Zone has already stimulated or strength- 
ened public interest in the free trade 
question. At this turning point in inter- 
national affairs it would be a tragedy if, 
for lack of money and after a famous his- 
tory of 54 years, the Free Trade Union, 
a non-party organisation, were compelled 
to close down or even to curtail its activi- 
ties. That stark predicament will con- 
front us early in 1959 unless we succeed 
in raising new sources of revenue. Our 
needs are extremely modest since to carry 
on, on our present basis, we need an ad- 
ditional income of approximately £2,500 
per year. Our present activities, propa- 
gandist and educational, include the 
maintenance of a small office pursuing a 
large correspondence at home and 
abroad, a voluntary speakers’ panel avail- 
able for public meetings of all kinds, and 
the bi-monthly publication of The Free 
Trader, a highly respected journal with 
an influential circulation, whose features 
are often reproduced at home and over- 
seas. We address this appeal to the 
readers of The Economist (leading 
spokesman, as it has been, ever since 1843 
of fiscal liberty and the free economy) in 
the confident aspiration that they may 
be willing to help us.—Yours faithfully, 
ANDREW MCFADYEAN 
TENBY 

Free Trade Union and Cobden Club, 
London, S.W.1 


Eisenhower’s Fourth 
Justice 


Sir—I hope that I speak for the majority 
of the American legal profession when 
I say that I am appalled by your article 
in your issue of March 9th. There you 
seem to say that statesmen and policy 
makers are better material for the United 
States Supreme Court than are technical 
lawyers and judges. Of course it is true 
that because of the institution of judicial 
review the Supreme Court is required to 
make decisions which have profound 
political implications. It is arguable that 
the institution is an unfortunate one 
because legal materials are seldom defi- 
nite enough in this area to indicate a 
given result with certainty, and therefore 
the political views of the justices are 
bound to affect the result. In other 
words, a decision is purportedly rested 
on legal grounds (which you would 
perhaps call “niceties of legal needle- 
work”) which are not necessarily the 
real ones ; the real ones may be in fact 
the political views of the justices. Surely 
this is no reason for abandoning the 


“ pretence,” if such it be, altogether, and 
substituting a frankly political judgment 
for a purportedly legal one. 

I can think of no institution more 
dangerous to a democracy than a group 
of men appointed for life and designedly 
without political responsibility whose 
function would be to make political 
decisions. Yet it is into such a body that 
you apparently wish to transform the 
United States Supreme Court. Judges 
do not and cannot be politically respon- 
sible if they are to remain judges. Their 
responsibility is a legal one, to statutes, 
precedents, and the judicial process. It 
is only this responsibility which makes 
their enormous power tolerable to a 
democracy. 

In short, although it is arguable that 
judicial review is a defective institution 
and that judges should not do politicians’ 
work, no one who understands the 
problem would argue that politicians 
should do judges’ work.—Yours faith- 
fully, Epwarp S. REID 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


Motor Industry’s Profits 


S1ir—Mr George Wansbrough makes the 
interesting and important suggestion that 
the ratio of sales to capital is high in 
mass production industries. Unfortu- 
nately it is doubtful if evidence from the 
motor industry, which he quotes, can be 
relied on to support or to refute his 
contention. Conventions about depre- 
ciation vary from one industry <o another 
and, within an industry, from one firm 
to another. Hence big discrepancies can 
arise between the capital actually 
employed in an enterprise and the capital 
that appears, from published figures, to 
be employed. Discrepancies of this kind 
are likely to be exceptionally large, and 
exceptionally prone to vary from one 
firm to another, in the motor industry. 
The conditions in its markets, and espe- 
cially the belief that the product is highly 
susceptible to the influences of fashion, 
lead many managements to adopt a 
prudent policy of writing off assets very 
rapidly.—Yours faithfully, H.S. Ricu 
Luton, Beds 


Insurance Policy for Oil 


Sir—Your article in the issue of March 
23rd could more appropriately be called : 
No Insurance Policy for Oil, since you 
come to the conclusion that any sub- 
stantial extension of non-Middle East 
sources would be too expensive in terms 
of investment and dollars. You are right 
in saying that Middle East oil is cheaper 
than any other, but can we be guided 
only by such economic facts when the 
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world in which we live is dominated by 
straight politics ? Are you sure that (if 
Europe gets it at all) Middle East oil will 
in fact be cheap if there is no visible 
alternative to it? Investment in pipe- 
lines and supertankers increases the like- 
lihood of our having access to some 
Middle East oil provided always that the 
producer countries don’t form a solid 
block. Yet only crude oil in other areas 


_ provides a genuine alternative. 


Again you are right to give a warning 
against a costly “crash programme” for 
developing Canadian oil, but there is 
need for study of possibilities to lay 
down buffer-stocks in Europe and to 
develop more capacity in Venezuela. 
Surely additional developments in the 
western hemisphere need not be a 
straight dollar burden—Venezuela is 
concerned about its impending total 
dependency on the US market and 
should welcome an imaginative scheme 
based on increased mutual trade with 
Europe. Unless it plans and prepares 
alternative sources of oil, Europe will be 
at the mercy of another round of 
pressure politics from the Middle East. 
—yYours faithfully, Paut H. FRANKEL 
London, W.1 


Local Revenues 


Smr—I was amazed by your statement 
that “The . . . vitality of the rating 
system will never be restored .. . until 

. all classes of property are con- 
tributing equitably to the pool of rate 
revenues.” It is open to grave doubts 
whether it is equitable at all that 
property should be used as a basis for 
raising rate revenues. It may be con- 
venient, but justice hardly goes hand 
in hand with convenience. 

To find an equitable basis upon which 
to raise local revenues, it is essential 
to recognise the changed purposes for 
which the funds are now used. The 
environmental services, which account 
for approximately one-third of the 
expenditure, are a true charge to com- 
mercial and industrial premises, as well 
as to private residential property. The 
remaining two-thirds is spent on 
personal services, and should be raised 
by an equal charge on every adult— 
equal, because incomes have already 
been equated by the graduated national 
taxes. For this same reason a local 
income tax can have no virtue except 
to appease egalitarians. 

Local authorities could be given an 
unlimited source of income, quite free 
from Treasury control, if they were 
empowered to cover their requirements 
by a direct charge on their residents. 
Ratepayers can hardly object, in theory 
anyhow, to the exact cost of their local 
services being charged directly to them. 
They will themselves place a limit on 
what their councillors can spend by 
their action at the ballot box, which will 
assume a new importance. 

The abolition of rating valuation 
would save the nation much purposeless 
expenditure of time, labour and money. 
It penalises those who spend their 
income on the provision of adequate 
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homes for their families. The fallacy 
in the system today is that the occupa- 
tion of a house of any given size is no 
longer evidence of the taxable, or 
rateable, capacity of its occupants.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN HARLEY 
London, N.W.4 


On the Fringe of Planning 


Sir—The position taken on hire pur- 
chase controls by your paper on March 
oth, stirs me to comment. I hope that the 
value of a different perspective will be 
worth the risk of seeming presumptuous 
by commenting as an American on 
Britain’s internal affairs. 

I have no disagreement with your 
Statements about the short-term effects 
of hire purchase controls. Nor do I 
take issue with your conclusion that mis- 
taken attitudes in both political parties 
(about which I know very little) tend to 
breed heavy reliance upon this form of 
control. Yet I sharply disagree with 
your statement that, in the long run, 
application of this form of control is 
“much less desirable than general dis- 
inflation, based on consumer prefer- 
ences.” 

On this last point our American ex- 
perience may be illustrative. Since 1952 
we have approached the problem of dis- 
inflation without consumer credit con- 
trols by using traditional monetary 
policies inherited from earlier British 
experience. Yet we have found that the 
pursuit of general disinflation by these 
means exerted little restraint upon con- 
sumer credit. Down payments became 
smaller and maturities longer during the 
very times general restraints were 
applied. Also, the proportion of con- 
sumer debt to total private debt has 
continued to grow. This suggests that 
we have tended to discriminate in favour 
of the consumer borrower in the United 
States in recent years and against other 
borrowers. 

In your article you overlook the point 
that hire purchase controls, which you 
refer to as “ physical ” controls, are also 
monetary controls. To the extent that 
they are effective, they lower the aggre- 
gate demand for money. Thus, your 
statement that these controls “do not 
reduce consumers’ total and eventual 
purchasing power by one penny” is not 
true, unless your central bankers have 
found a way to keep the supply of money 
perfectly inelastic and its velocity con- 
stant. Second, is it not wise to utilise 
hire purchase restraints to accompany 
strong general monetary restraints in 
order to broaden the total impact and to 
lessen discrimination ? Otherwise, you 
may find hire purchase credit cutting 
more deeply into a restricted volume of 
loanable funds. Third, as you suggest, 
are your restrictions on new capital offer- 
ings by hire purchase companies really 
needed ? If the down payment and 
maturity restrictions are effective, the 
capital restrictions seem unnecessary. 
In short, cannot a middle ground 
policy be made up of permanent but 
moderate restrictions combined with 
close co-operation with monetary policy 


decisions ?>—Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT P. SHAY 
Ziirich, Switzerland 
[An article on page 1090 summarises the 
findings of a Federal Reserve Board report 
on consumer credit in the United States.] 


Middle Class Reliefs 
Within Reason 


SIR—To your suggestions may I add an 
idea that would cost very little and that 
might be a really important step towards 
a mew general dynamic? Let the 
Government cease to tax company 
profits settled irrevocably upon the 
workers. In such cases the tax, though 
plainly intended by Parliament to fall 
upon owners of capital, falls in fact upon 
the workers. Many of them belong to 
the middle class. More and more will 
do so. 

Profit goes at present in the main to 
the managers. The managed need it 
more, and will not be content until they 
get it, as, sooner or later, their political 
power being what it is, they will—Yours 
faithfully, J. SPEDAN LEwIS 
Stockbridge, Hants 


Seeing Eye Machines 


S1ir—The Solartron device for the high- 
speed reading of numerals (which you 
described briefly on p. 843 of your 
issue dated March gth) is a notable 
technical achievement, and the elimina- 
tion of manual key-punching is a worthy 
aim. It is said to be able to replace 150 
to 300 punch operators. But an elec- 
tronic computer in accounting work is 
usually fed by a mere handful . of 
operators, and the computer itself is 
claimed to replace 200 clerks. Therefore 
the reading machine would be worked 
to capacity only if used in conjunction 
with, say, 20 computers, which would be 
equivalent to the work of 4,000 clerks. 
Such applications are surely rare. If 
used to replace only 20 operators the 
saving could be of the order of £10,000 
per annum, which would cover the 
capital charges and reasonable obsoles- 
cence on an investment of £50,000, but 
would not give a spectacular recovery of 
capital cost. 

Another problem concerns the physical 
form and treatment of the original data 
necessary to keep the reading machine 
running at full speed. Punched cards 
can be read and moved on in approxi- 
mately half a second, but is the same 
true of pieces of paper, possibly flimsy 
and of various shapes? The require- 
ment of a specified style of character 
makes it essential for the characters to 
be machine-printed, and if in addition 
it is necessary to print on dockets of 
standard shape and texture, one is very 
nearly back to the punched card. 

In fact it seems logical that if one is 
limited to machine-printed characters, 
the machine might just as well print 
simultaneously in machine-language as 
well as in ordinary numerals and letters. 
Attachments to various kinds of machines 
for producing such a record in perforated 
tape have been available for some time, 
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though not at an attractive price. Alter- 
natively, a technique of marking with 
magnetic ink could be used by putting 
the magnetic imprint either on the back 
or between the lines of legible type. 
Choice of recording method will depend 
largely on the extent to which dockets 
are required to be handled separately. 

We wish to draw three general con- 
clusions. 

(1) It is difficult to justify by strict 
economic test the purchase of ultra-fast 
machines. 

(2) If one is willing to regard such a 
purchase as a speculative investment, 
there is a good chance that profit will 
accrue because the fast machine can pro- 
vide services which were previously 
impossible. 

(3) Where most of the information 
originates within the organisation, an 
important policy decision is whether to 
rely on translation of human language 
or to install bilingual recorders at the 
points where information originates.— 
Yours faithfully, D. A. BELL 

PAMELA Happy 
The University, Birmingham 


H-Bombs and Morals 


Str—One of the most disturbing facts 
about the current discussion of future 
defence policy is the absence of any 
consideration of the moral factors in- 
volved in the manufacture and use of 
thermo-nuclear weapons. We believe 
that many people are, in fact, still very 
reluctant to accept the use of these 
weapons as a basis for defence strategy, 
and that particularly young people 
facing their military service are worried 
at becoming the mere instruments of 
this, to them abhorrent, policy. We feel 
that in this connection our own past 
experience may be of interest to them. 
There appears to be a general view 
that in order to register as a conscien- 
tious objector one must be an “ absolute 
pacifist,” and that this pacifism must 
normally be based on religious con- 
viction of one sort or another. Such a 
view is completely unfounded; the 
National Service Act does not exclude 
any grounds whatever as a basis for 
objection, but provides for tribunals 
whose sole function is to satisfy them- 
selves that any objections put forward 
are a genuine expression of conscience. 
In fact, we have both appeared before 
CO tribunals, and have based our 
objections on the fact that the armed 
forces are today the servants of a policy 
which accepts the view that the use of 
thermo-nuclear weapons is in certain 
circumstances justifiable—a policy which 
we -utterly reject, since it implies the 
belief that there exist evils greater than 
the destruction of civilisation itself. The 
tribunal accepted our arguments, in 
both cases, as constituting a con- 
scientious objection to military service. 
We are sure that there are many others 
who regard the nuclear arms race with 
a similar abhorrence, but who cannot 
find a way of making an effective stand 
against a policy they consider so utterly 
wrong.—Yours faithfully, R. Barry 
London, N.W.6 S. M. NEUFELD 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 











Labour’s Black Sheep 


Washington, D.C. 

ITH his habitual sense of occasion, Mr Walter 

Reuther, President of the United Automobile 
Workers, announced on Sunday that he will ask his union’s 
convention to set up a public review board of seven dis- 
tinguished and completely independent citizens empowered 
to originate investigations of the “ethical and moral con- 
duct” of all the UAW’s leaders, up to and including Mr 
Reuther himself. Such a move came none too soon. For 
the fifth week in succession the capitalist sins of the 
country’s largest union, the teamsters, displayed on all the 
front pages of the newspapers, had given the public a 
jaundiced view of the American labour movement. 

The first instalment of the drama staged by the Senate’s 
select committee on labour and management practices 
culminated on Tuesday in the appearance of the much 
travelled Mr Dave Beck, the president of the teamsters (as 
lorry drivers are still called). For this eagerly awaited con- 
frontation the select committee’s full complement of 
Senators was hunched diminutively under the surrealistic 
equipment of the television networks. Along one side of 
the polished table were Senator McClellan, the implacably 
upright lawyer from Arkansas, Mr Robert Kennedy, the 
keen, eager and startlingly boyish Bostonian counsel and 
the supporting cast, including Senator McCarthy, now 
yellow faced, black-eyed and, like Dorian Gray, increas- 
ingly resembling the wickedest cartoons drawn of him 
during his prime. In the witness chair was Mr Dave Beck, 
pudgy, with his bald head turning successive shades of pink 
as he shouted at enormous length his self-righteous reasons 
for saying nothing. In between crouched the photographers, 
like a chorus of frogs poised to capture the moment of 
truth. The caucus room, with its marble chandelier, was 
packed beyond capacity. 

The $320,000 question—which is the amount the com- 
mittee thinks Mr Beck has taken from the teamsters’ till— 
was whether the witness would answer questions about his 
personal finances. He would not, and called to witness 
practically every clause in the Constitution. His colleagues 
in the leadership of the American Federation of Labour and 
Congress of Industrial Organisations were no -more 
impressed by this than the Senators. Since the federation 
recently resolved that a union official who fails to co-operate 
with a congressional committee “has not the right to con- 
tinue to hold office in his union,” Mr Meany, the President 
of the AFL-CIO, instantly summoned a meeting of the 
executive council for Friday to consider the case of Mr 
Dave Beck. 


There is much more to come. Senator McClellan and 
Mr Kennedy claim to have at least a year’s worth of 
material on crookedness in unions from twenty-six cities. 
The form of the hearings and the type of evidence that is 
being given are all too ironically reminiscent, for the com- 
fort of the labour movement, of the famous investigations 
of the thirties into the practices and standards of big busi- 
ness which led to restrictive legislation. 


* 


Now that the boot is on the other foot, the senior figures 
in the AFL-CIO, such as Mr Meany and Mr Reuther, 
are putting on a brave front. They have, after all, 
a good record for fighting corruption and crime. The 
cleansing of the labour movement was one of the main 
planks of the platform on which the two federations came 
together. The teamsters, on the other hand, with their 
imperialist ambitions to spread their “jurisdiction” over 
other unions’ backyards, have been the main obstacle to 
the extension of the merger to the state and local labour 
councils in many of the principal industrial states. Mr 
James Hoffa, the teamsters’ dynamic ninth vice president, 
who has just been indicted for trying to bribe an investi- 
gator on the Senate Committee, is personally responsible 
for blocking labour unity in Mr Reuther’s own home city 
of Detroit. 

Moreover, the AFL-CIO had already given an earnest of 
its good intentions last January when its executive council 
adopted a stringent “ code of ethics,” including the banning 
from union office of men “commonly known to be crooks 
or racketeers even if they have not been legally convicted.” 
It also threatened three small unions with expulsion from 
the federation if they did not completely rid themselves of 
guilty officers and crime-ridden local branches within ninety 
days. However, there are practical limitations on labour’s 
ability to “ clean its own house.” The AFL-CIO is almost 
as loose a federation as the TUC. The three small unions 
were tackled first, partly because they were small and there- 
fore relatively easy to coerce, and partly, as Mr Meany 
openly conceded, because an earlier congressional com- 
mittee, had developed the full sordid story of their mis- 
handling of welfare funds. 

It would be difficult for the federation to tackle so 
mighty a member as the teamsters without the preliminary 
of prolonged public exposure to undermine its leadership 
in the eyes of its own rank and file. Although there are 
some sanctions that could be taken against Mr Beck person- 
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ally, such as dismissal as a vice president of the federation, 
expulsion of his union is the only substantial penalty in Mr 
Meany’s armoury. Even so drastic a step has failed 
to destroy the hold of the malodorous International Long- 
shoremen’s Association on the dockers’ allegiance. 

The teamsters would be much more difficult to dis- 
countenance, provided they rallied behind their present 
leaders, because their virtual control of road transport 
across the entire country has given them important local 
allies. If, for example, the building trades, which are 
closely entwined with the teamsters in Detroit and many 
other cities, were to leave the AFL-CIO with them, the 
labour movement would again be seriously split down the 
middle and the era of bitter jurisdictional conflict might 
return. In such conflicts the lorry-drivers would have 
many strong cards, most particularly their ability to decide 
whether or not to respect the picket lines of weaker unions. 

The initial reaction of the lorry-drivers to the early dis- 
closures about the free-spending habits of their leaders has 
been mixed and uncertain. Some members produce the 
standard comment that the Senators are trying to “ break 
the union.” Others, however, have started to demand a 
strict accounting of the uses to which their dues have been 
put.- One local branch in Illinois has called for Mr Beck’s 
resignation ; one in San Francisco had a meeting that was 
so stormy that a leading official marched out in a rage and 
dropped dead of heart failure. Perhaps the worst blow to 
their confidence would be the conviction of Mr Hoffa. His 
followers hold him in superstitous awe as a man of pheno- 
menal cunning. Many refuse to believe that he would have 
been so stupid as to walk into the trap that Senator 
McClellan has described and feel confident that he will find 
some way out of his present peril. 

Unlike Mr Reuther’s automobile workers and similar 
unions, Mr Beck’s teamsters are almost indistinguishable, 
in- ideology, from the employers with whom they deal. 
Mr Beck is himself a very substantial capitalist—his last 
income tax bill was for $91,000, compared with a salary as 
full-time general president of the teamsters of $50,000 
a year. In fact, he claims that he is now doing his union 
work for nothing, since he has passed retiring age and is 
entitled to draw his full salary as a pension for the rest of 
his life. He admits having borrowed $300,000 or $400,000 
from the union treasury, without interest or security, to 
make his personal investments, and boasts of making 
$100,000 killings on more than one property transaction. 
His union bought his house for $163,000 and gave it to 
him rent-free for life, and has since paid a large additional 
sum for his furniture. He is given unlimited travel at 
union expense with his wife and secretary. In return he 
claims that the union owes its tremendous wealth, reckoned 
at about $37 million, to the shrewdness of his industrial 
investments. 

One element of the hearings which is not yet clear is 
whether the committee expects more austere behaviour from 
union leaders than from business tycoons or whether it is 
principally concerned with practices that would be equally 
reprehensible from either side of the bargaining table. Mr 
Brewster, the head of the teamsters on the west coast, might 
plead business practice for charging his union with the cost 
of membership of an exclusive country club where he could 
mix on equal social terms with the men with whom he would 
have to negotiate. 

On the question of Mr Brewster’s jockey there is perhaps 
Jess ambiguity. Teamsters are obviously sporting types. 
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Mr Brewster’s jockey, his trainer, his trainer’s son, and his 
horse-box were all transported at the union’s expense. His 
trackside seats were purchased in the same fashion, and he 
was paid a handsome retainer to exercise the horses of the 
insurance broker with whom he placed the western team- 
sters’ welfare and pension account. 

Faced with this sort of evidence the AFL-CIO leaders 
can do nothing but give open applause to the committee’s 
enterprise. But, manceuvring in the background, they are 
trying tactfully to head the committee away from the 
delicate subject of the unions’ political activities—which at 
least one of its members, Senator Goldwater, is determined 
to discredit—and to remind it, by supplying it with piquant 
material, that its mandate also includes the exposure of the 
malfeasance of management. 


Back from Bermuda 


LTHOUGH the President’s cough and his desire for 
a few more days in the sun seemed to excite more 
interest at his press conference this week than the results 
of the Bermuda -~meeting, there is real pleasure in 
the United States that Washington and its oldest and closest 
ally are once more on friendly terms. Joined with this is 
quite explicit relief that there has been so little of the 
“hands across the sea” rhetoric which foundered so soon 
after Sir Anthony Eden’s visit in February. The recognition 
that British and American policies must sometimes of neces- 
sity be different is viewed as healthy. 

There is little disposition in Washington to exaggerate 
the specific achievements of the conference. The Admini- 
stration, however disillusioned it may be with Colonel 
Nasser, still has hopes of Mr Hammarskjéld’s visit to Egypt 
and is determined to wait for his report ; in the American 
view, Mr Macmillan had no choice but to agree. It is 
widely known that the Administration’s decision to join the 
military committee of the Baghdad Pact had been taken 
before the President met Mr Macmillan ; the announce- 
ment was held up to provide a solid piece of news for 
the communiqué. Moreover, the military importance of 
the step is viewed as not much more than an affirmation of 
the status quo unless the United States allocates a great deal 
more money for military aid to the members of the Pact 
and plays a more active part in their planning. Some of 
the edge has also been taken off the promise of guided 
missiles for Britain by published reports that those of inter- 
mediate range, which are not yet in production, will hardly 
reach Britain for five years or more ; the American forces 
will naturally expect to be served first. 

Perhaps as remarkable as anything is the alacrity with 
which the press has accepted Mr Dulles’s assurances that 
there is no truth in stories in the New York Times and other 
newspapers which reported that many “ secret agreements ” 
had been reached, among them one to restore the joint 
system of planning and intelligence which existed during 
the war. The whisper of “secret agreements” usually 
arouses ugly emotions in the United States. But expressions 
of alarm would have been out of place in the newspapers 
which feel that the Bermuda meeting simply confirmed the 
fact that Britain’s strength is now so diminished that its only 
bright future lies in working within Europe. 
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NuclearPowerfor Industry 


Britain’s first Atomic Power Station, Calder Hall, Cumberland 


Atomic Power Station 
will boost industrial progress 


On March Sth, 1957, joint announcements were made in the 
Westminster and Belfast Parliaments of the decision of the 
Northern Ireland Government to proceed with plans for an 
Atomic Power Station of 150 megawatts to be brought into 
operation in 1963-4. 

The provision of this additional source of power has become 
necessary to match the rate of industrial growth in Northern 
Ireland, where 120 new firms have set up since the war. The 
latest industrial developments announced are those of the Du 
Pont Company (United Kingdom) Ltd., the British Oxygen 
Co. Ltd., Chemstrand Ltd., and Light Alloy Construction Ltd. 


TO INDUSTRIALISTS DETERMINED TO EXPAND 
PRODUCTION NORTHERN IRELAND NOW OFFERS 
CAPITAL GRANTS for plant, machinery and new buildings. 

Other financial assistance available. 


12 FACTORIES PLANNED OR BUILDING TO RENT (average 
9d. per square foot per annum). Also factories on repayment. 


MALE LABOUR IN PLENTY and trainable. Shifts possible. 
Low labour turnover. High output per man. 


NUCLEAR POWER to take care of future needs. 








WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE 
for detailed Memorandum to 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 


DEPT. E.8, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, SWI 
Tel: WHitehall 0651 
(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 


or if you prefer to 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E.8, 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST 
Tel: BELFAST 28271 


















Northern Ireland 


—centre of 
growing industry 


caneene 
cansaae 
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Late Spring in Detroit 


HE automobile industry, which is waiting for the spring 

upturn in sales to come to its aid, has experienced 
nothing like the blizzard which struck America this week, but 
it is growing anxious. Last year spring never came to Detroit 
and the industry was condemned to produce a mere 
5,800,000 cars, compared with the record 7,900,000 it had 
made in 1955. This year in spite of the vast sums spent 
or re-tooling to tickle the motorist’s jaded palate with the 
glittering 1957 models output is only slightly ahead of last 
year’s. Sales have even fallen slightly behind so-that stocks 
of new cars, while still below the menacing heights of 1956, 
rose by more than usual during February to a rather worry- 
ing 730,000 at the end of the month. Already some manu- 
facturers have curtailed output to bring stocks into better 
balance with demand, and there is the usual talk of even 
easier hire purchase terms, and a host of special inducements 
to customers. 

Whether it finally decides to buy this year or not, the 
public has become more fickle in its choice of makes. Ford 
expects to sell nearly 20 per cent more cars in the first 
quarter of this year than last, and Chrysler has heaved itself 
valiantly out of its earlier troubles. Its sales were 11 per 
cent greater during January and February than they were 
last year. The company now claims to be within shooting 
distance of the 20 per cent share of the market on which it 
had set its sights. General Motors, on the other hand, no 
longer apparently invincible, has lost ground. Unofficial 
estimates put its sales at 15 per cent below last year’s, and 
its share of the market at 47 per cent, compared with 53 per 
cent in 1956. 

The Chevrolet, General Motors’ most popular car, had 
only a “ face lift” last year, while both Ford and Chrysler’s 
Plymouth spent longer in the beauty parlour and were com- 
pletely restyled. This expenditure is now paying dividends. 
For some reason the design of the new General Motors’ 
Buick, which did have the full treatment, has failed to make 
a hit. Part of the trouble in its case is the general shift of 
demand away from the medium priced cars and into the 
so-called “low price range” of the Chevrolet, Ford and 
Plymouth cars which together account for some 60 per 
cent of all the cars sold in the United States. The scattered 
production cuts made so far have, as a result, been con- 
centrated mainly in the General Motors’ factories turning 
out the higher priced Buicks, Oldsmobiles, and Pontiacs, 
and to a lesser extent in the Ford plants where the expen- 
sive Mercury and Lincoln models are made. 


Awakening to Africa 


v4 


HE tireless Vice-President arrived back in Washington 

last week after a 20,000-mile tour of eight African 
countries which seems to have been a successful combina- 
tion of official good-will tour and diplomatic mission, 
garnished with all the techniques of an American election 
campaign which Mr Nixon finds surprise and delight 
backward peoples. Some of Mr Nixon’s duties were repre- 
sentational: to be present at Ghana’s independence 
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celebrations and to return the calls of the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, the President of Liberia, and M. Bourguiba of 
Tunisia. Some were specific: to prepare the ground in 
Morocco for new agreements over the air bases and in 
Abyssinia to press the desire of the United States for a 
military communications centre. Some were general: to 
express the interest of the United States in the national 
aspirations of Africans, and to carry expressions of American 
friendship to countries encircling Egypt. Only in the Sudan, 


_ which must live with Egypt, did Mr Nixon encounter 


coolness, though enthusiasm elsewhere also carried risks ; 
he must have had to walk carefully to avoid the frustration 
and resentment which would follow if he promised more aid 
than America is likely to deliver. 

Mr Nixon is to report to the President, but he has already 
let it be known that he feels America must take a greater 
part in solving the problem of Arab refugees, that it must 
strengthen and increase its diplomatic representatives in 
Africa ; improve its information services ; and bring more 
African students to the United States. But the importance 
of Mr Nixon’s journey may lie less in what he brought 
back than what sent him: the awakening of America to 
the importance of Africa as a decisive battleground of ideas. 
Even before the Nixons took off a month ago, it had been 
decided to open four new consulates in Africa, and a Bill 
to authorise a new Bureau of African Affairs in the State 
Department, with its own Assistant Secretary, is awaiting 
Congressional approval. Americans who feel they missed 
the nationalist tide in the Far East do not want the pattern 
to be repeated. 

Mr Nixon has always been keenly aware that how 
America solves its own race problems affects its relations 
with the coloured nations. On this trip, with almost half 
of his thirty accompanying newspapermen representing the 
Negro press in the United States, Mr Nixon is not likely 
to have overlooked the fact that this truth can be reversed 
and that handshakes in Ghana and Liberia may in 1960 be 
translated into more votes for the Republican candidate— 
who may well be Mr Nixon. 


No Controls for Consumers 


Washington, D.C. 

HE staff of the Federal Reserve Board has produced 

a mountainous study* of the economics of consumer 
credit, but it might be a mouse as far as the purpose for 
which it was undertaken is concerned. This was to produce 
the evidence needed to decide whether the government 
should have the power, in peacetime, to control the terms on 
which instalment credit is granted to consumers. Although 
the staff was not expected to produce an answer to this 
main question, it had been thought that at least the study 
could dispose of some or all of the underlying subsidiary 
questions, such as whether this type of credit is peculiarly 
volatile and therefore tends to exaggerate booms and 
depressions ; whether it is, as alleged, unresponsive to 
general monetary restraint ; whether it is creating an exces- 
sive burden of consumer cebt in relation to consumer 
incomes, and so forth. The study’s timid “ conclusions ” 
~ * Consumer Instalment Credit. Board of Governors of the 


Federal Reserve System. US Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Six volumes $1.25 each. 
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on these points are so hedged with qualifications that they 
could scarcely be used with much conviction by either the 
friends or the foes of standby controls. Indeed, in summing 
up the arguments, the staff is able to cite elements of its 
own findings to support both sides. 

The effect of these labours will, in the nature of things, 
almost certainly be to help the critics of controls, simply 
because American governments seldom launch new regula- 
tory ventures unless the case is most compelling and public 
pressure is strong. In this case, apparently, the case is far 
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from compelling, and public and Congressional sentiment 
is overwhelming against control. The sudden interest of 
the public and the government in the problem arose from 
the tremendous increase of $5.5 billion in instalment credit 
—mainly automobile credit—in the boom year of 1955. 
It was argued that credit was financing a level of sales that 
could not be maintained and was laying the groundwork 
for a slump. The staff study confirms that this was the 
case ; sales of cars slumped sharply in 1956. But the real 
point is that the economy rode out the automobile slump 
in 1956 without the slightest difficulty. Consumer credit 
huffed and puffed, as it were, and failed even to shake the 
house, let alone blow it down. In 1956 the increase in 
instalment debt was only $2.5 billion, and interest in the 
means of controlling it evaporated. 

The study shows that about two out of three married 
couples now have either mortgage or instalment debt, and 
no doubt many of the one-third without debt have had 
- some in the past. The Federal Reserve staff concludes that 
this form of debt is now thoroughly respectable and has 
become “ deeply imbedded among the habits and customs 
of American consumers and businessmen.” It also makes 
a point which is often overlooked—that the monthly pay- 
ments needed to retire this debt are frequently a substitute 
for payments that otherwise would have been made. Thus 
mortgage payments are made in place of rent, payments 
on a car instead of spending on public transport, payments 
on washing machines and electric dishwashers in place of 
laundry bills and domestic servants. 

The staff refuses to conclude, on the basis of what 
happened last year, that fluctuations in consumer credit can 
never be a dangerous source of economic instability, but 
it does say that past experience shows that this kind of 
credit has never been the “ principal ” cause of movements 
in the business cycle. While the staff does not commit 
itself on whether general credit restraint “ sufficiently ” 
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checks the growth of consumer credit, it does conclude 
that some restraint is felt and that consumer credit is by 
no means completely insulated from general conditions 
in the money market. All of these “findings” (if they 
can be called that) are likely to reinforce the traditional 
reluctance of the Reserve Board itself to launch into selec- 
tive credit control unless there is an overriding need for it. 

If the consumer credit study is likely to have the effect 
of smothering the issue of legal authority for standby 
control over hire-purchase terms, there is keen legislative 
interest in a different phase of the subject—certain alleged 
abuses of the system by dealers and finance companies, 
which result in overcharges to consumers. The New York 
state legislature is about to pass a strict Bill on this subject, 
following a milder one last year, and in Washington a 
committee of the Senate is also investigating the subject. In 
general, the abuses centre around hidden charges, contracts 
that “can never be paid off,” and “padded” fees for the 
insurance which usually must be purchased with an auto- 
mobile. It is impossible to say how widespread these 
abuses are, but it is quite clear that buyers who care to 
take trouble need not suffer them. In all probability the 
necessary regulatory legislation will be adopted by the states 
over a period of time ; Congress is unlikely to be asked to 
legislate on this phase of the problem, either. 


Advice on Aid 


Washington, D.C. 
HEN the Senate’s Select Committee on Foreign Aid 
began last week to hear evidence on its host of 
specially commissioned studies it could scarcely help 
noticing that the hardest knocks had been directed at the 
procedures of Congress. Indeed the overwhelming impres- 
sion of all this research is that between them the Administra- 
tion and Congress have got the mutual security programme 
into a thorough muddle. The Administration’s disingenuous 
salesmanship has provoked impractical restrictions from 
Congress. The result has been confusion among domestic 

taxpayers and loss of goodwill among foreign recipients. 

As Mr Eric Johnston’s International Development 
Advisory Board has told the President, the general public 
has the mistaken impression that, with $3.8 billion appro- 
priated for mutual security in the current year, the United 
States is already engaged in a massive programme of pro- 
moting economic development overseas. In fact, only ten 
per cent, or $385 million, is openly assigned o stimulating 
economic growth, while 54 per cent, or just over $2 billion, 
is strictly military aid. 

This leaves a further $1.2 billion of “ defence support ” 
which goes to countries which have military pacts with the 
United States. In this mysterious category, aid to advance 
the growth of such countries as South Korea, Formosa, 
Vietnam, Turkey, Iran and Pakistan is mixed up with civil 
expenditures directly connected with allied forces. But the 
confusion was intentional. Camouflaging economic aid as 
part of the Administration’s military programme was 
thought to make mutual security more palatable. But, 
according to the bulk of this year’s evidence this scheme has 
doubly miscarried. Instead of the military element in 
mutual .security supplying a protective coloration for the 
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whole programme, it is prejudicing its political chances by 
inflating the totals of “foreign aid” with items that more 
logically belong in the defence estimates. And the mingling 
together of all types of aid has created the impression abroad 
that military factors are paramount. Practically all the 
present advice calls for the complete administrative separa- 
tion of the military and economic programmes, with 
“ defence support ” divided between them. 

Confronted with confused programmes, Congress has 
attached brakes in inappropriate places. Everyone has been 
condemning the practice of authorising foreign aid for only 
one year at a time. At present, half the current fiscal year 
is over before the Administration has sorted out the changes 
Congress has made in its plans and has conducted negotia- 
tions with recipient governments. Since eighty per cent 
of the year’s funds must be spent in the first ten months 
and any funds left over automatically lapse, there has to 
be a furious spending spree between January and April. 
Negotiators’ hands are further tied by the proviso that 
eighty per cent of non-military aid must be in the form 
of loans. The Johnston Board proposes an International 
Development Fund, with at least three years’ appropriations 
from Congress at a time. All the Senate’s advisers tell it 
to allow the Administration more leeway for long-range 
plans and commitments. With Congress’s economy drive 
in full swing, the Administration can hardly hope that 
economic aid will qualify this year for extra money. But 
it does hope that the time may possibly be ripe for it to 
receive more discretion. 


Air-minded Joint Chiefs 


HE appointment of General Twining as the next chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, which was announced 
this week, brings an airman to this post for the first time 
since it was created in 1949. General Bradley, its first 
occupant, was an army man ; he was succeeded in 1953 by 
Admiral Radford. Some relief is being expressed in Wash- 
ington that the Administration has not, as at one time 
seemed possible, asked Congress to allow the brilliant but 
somewhat flamboyant admiral to serve a third two-year 
term. Unlike Admiral Radford, General Twining opposed 
taking the risk of involving the United States in hostilities 
with China, first over Indo-China and later over Quemoy 
and the Matsus. 

Rotation of the chairmanship of the Joint Chiefs among 
the three se. vices is not required by law, but it is normal 
practice. If the Air Force speaks with more authority after 
next August, it will be due, not tothe deliberate choice of 
General Twining as chairman, but to the air-mindedness of 
the representatives of the Army and Navy, and the acknow- 
ledged abilities of General White, who succeeds General 
Twining as Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

In another nomination, the President this week chose 
Mr Quarles, the Secretary of the Air Force, to be Deputy 
Secretary of Defence. This is considered to be a stepping- 
stone to Mr Wilson’s job when the Secretary of Defence 
decides, as it is believed he will in June when the defence 
budget is approved, to return to General Motors. This 
would be the first change in the Cabinet since the election ; 
before it Mr McKay, the former Secretary of the Interior, 
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resigned to run against Senator Morse. In all, there have 
been only three replacements in the Cabinet since Mr Eisen- 
hower became President in 1953, a remarkable record. 


Plymouth Ho! 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MASSACHUSETTS 


N May 25th a new May- 
flower, a replica of the 
vessel which took the Pilgrim 
Fathers from Plymouth, Eng- 
land to America in 1620, is 
supposed to arrive in Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, a town 
south of Boston in the shelter 
of Cape Cod. Then should 
begin ten days of celebra- 
tion, including parades and a “ Pilgrim operetta.” The 
ship, which has been built at Brixham in Devonshire, 
is being paid for by private subscription in Britain and will 
be presented to the American people in order to publicise 
Anglo-American friendship. It will eventually become one 
of the chief tourist attractions at another replica, that of 
the Plymouth the Pilgrim Fathers founded over three cen- 
turies ago in the New World, which is being reconstructed 
in its original state just as the Plymouth in the Old World 
is being turned into a modern city. 

The site chosen for a reproduction of the first Pilgrim 
village—and for the ultimate berth of the Mayflower—is 
about two miles south of the original village. This is 
because it is impractical to wipe out half the existing town 
of Plymouth. The plans for the village only came to real 
life when Great Britain’s good will gift of the Mayflower 
began to materialise. The advantage of dovetailing the two 
projects was apparent to the backers of both and a sense of 
urgency now grips Plimoth Plantation, the American group 
which has long endeavoured to make the most of Plymouth 
as a national shrine. 

The new Mayflower will be moored in the Eel River, 
which is one of the boundaries of the site. In time the 
vessel’s popularity with sightseers may equal that of the 
Statue of Liberty which stands in New York harbour as a 
symbol of the friendship of Frenchmen of an earlier genera- 
tion. Already it is not unusual for 500,000 people to visit . 
Plymouth every year just to see the weather-worn Plymouth 
Rock where the Pilgrims landed after their arduous journey 
from the Old World, and the reproduction of the first house 
and the fort erected nearby several years ago by Plimoth 
Plantation. When these are moved to Eel River, the rock 
will remain in its singular isolation at the sea-side foot of 
downtown Plymouth in a setting of souvenir shops, which 
most Americans first deplore and later patronise. Enclosed 
in bars to guard it against the souvenir hunters who per- 
sisted in ciipping off bits, the rock will continue to be free 
to all visitors. 

The sponsors of the scheme to reproduce the original 
village expect that.a nominal admission fee will have to be 
charged for tts maintenance. The struggling Pilgrims of 
1620 would be startled to learn that $1- million will be 
needed to reconstruct their primitive homesteads. A 
country-wide appeal for funds will probably be made to 
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EUROPE GOES TO MAIN STREET, U.S.A. 


Travelers tell us that there’s a different look about Main 
Street’s shop windows, contributed by Italian foods, German 
cutlery, British woolens, French perfumes, and Swiss choco- 
late. Even in the realm of motor cars, heretofore the exclu- 
sive preserve of Detroit, Main Street has got used to the 
smaller European models. 

But there’s more to selling the U.S. market than meets the 
eye, and banks abroad with customers interested in the United 
States will want to give them the benefit of experienced 
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supplement the $100,000 already received, some of it from 
schoolchildren in many states. Compared, however, with 
the millions poured into the reconstruction of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, the $1 million for Plymouth is small indeed. The 
Eel River tract was willed in 1955 to the Plimoth Plantation 
by Mrs Henry Hornblower, the grandmother of Henry 
Hornblower II of Boston, who is the chairman of the board 
of governors of the group. 

The Mayflower will make land at Plymouth after its 
Atlantic crossing, then sail to New York City and perhaps 
be exhibited at other cities before returning to Eel River 
ir November for Thanksgiving Day. The river runs under 
a low lying roadway and New Englanders may be treated 
to the spectacle of' the 180-ton vessel being lifted over the 
road on the way to its berth. Other attractions will include 
nineteen thatched dwellings, laid out as they were in the 
beginning, the meeting house and the fort, where the town 
assembled and prepared to defend itself, a trading post, a 
grist mill, an Indian village, and a museum which will house 
relics of the past. Sheep and goats will graze on nearby 
land. 

Pilgrim houses were much alike. They consisted of one 
or two rooms 14 by 18 feet, with half of the space overhead 
floored for sleeping quarters. If the family was large, a 
lean-to room was added. A big stone fireplace completely 
took up one end of the house. The width of each plot was 


determined by the number in the family, just over 8 feet 


being allowed for each person. It took some years for the 
village to be stabilised after it was first settled in 1620, 
and 1627 was chosen by Plimoth Plantation as the most 
appropriate year of the village’s history to reproduce. A 
census taken at that time reveals there were 99 people, 
exactly the same as in December of 1620, living in 
Plymouth. 

An effort will be made to prevent the village from lapsing 
into a museum atmosphere. Men and boys will work in 
the gardens, the grist mill, and in the sawpit. They will 
use the crude implements of earlier times. Women and girls 
will spin, weave, and dip candles as the Pilgrim housewives 
once did. While the buildings are under construction 
visitors will be permitted to watch the work. The canny 
Yankee residents of Massachusetts will have a monetary, as 
well as an historical, interest in it. Mr Hornblower 
estimates—perhaps over-enthusiastically—that, with the 
Mayflower on permanent exhibition, the Pilgrim Village 
may double the number of visitors, who already spend $425 
million a year in this historic state. 


Uncompetitive Shipbuilding 





HE lowest bid submitted by an American shipyard for 
the construction of a $3,000 ton sister ship to the liner 
S.S. United States was reported last week to be $111.6 


million. If the bid is accepted, about 60 per cent of the 
cost, or over $60 million, will probably have to be paid by 
the American government ; when the vessel goes to sea, 
well over half of its operating costs will probably have to 
be borne by the government as well. This is one measure 
of the bills that have to be paid by a country’s taxpayers to 
keep their national merchant marine and civilian shipbuild- 
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ing industry alive when both have allowed their costs to 
rise hopelessly above those of their foreign competitors. 


To obtain operating subsidies and tax deferment on sums 
set aside for replacement, the American shipping lines have 
to accept restrictions affecting, among other things, the 
trade routes on which they operate, and the size of their 
profits, and undertake to replace their ships in American 
yards. Of the non-subsidised tonnage, about half is 
employed in the coastal trades which can afford to pay the 
higher cost of American-built ships because they are pro- 
tected against competition from cheaper foreign vessels. 
The only really large orders for ships built in American 
yards which are not subsidised are those for oil tankers. 
This is so partly because oil companies in general want no 
part in “ conditional ” subsidies from the government. But 
they are also now inclined to favour American yards because 
rising costs and lengthening delivery dates in Europe and 
Japan have reduced the advantages of building abroad, 


This trend is reinforced by the government’s refusal to 
allow oil companies and tanker operators to transfer vessels 
from their existing American-flag fleets to foreign-flag 
operation, which is much cheaper, unless they under- 
take to replace their tankers in American yards. Coupled 
with more favourable mortgage terms, this helps to explain 
why the American shipyards are now able to report that 
103 ships of 2,364,000 tons gross are under construction or 
on order—more than three times as many as a year ago— 
and that there are good prospects for more orders later this 
year, especially from the subsidised shipping lines which 
are still negotiating their replacement programmes with the 
government. But to achieve this the government will pro- 
bably have to spend in future years considerably more than 
the $240 million it first requested for shipbuilding and 
operating subsidies for the fiscal year 1957-1958. 


SHORTER NOTES 


It will be about two months before President Eisenhower 
begins to take off from the White House lawn in a heli- 
copter ; the aircraft will be used to carry him to the main 
airport but, in spite of reports which made him so angry at 
his press conference this week, he will not go to the golf 
course by this form of transport, to begin with, at least. 
The police welcome the idea, since it will relieve the traffic 
congestion caused by their efforts to ensure him a safe and 
clear passage when he travels by road. 


* 






Two of New York City’s three evening newspapers are 
to raise their prices from five to ten cents a copy. They 
are the World-Telegram and Sun and the fournal-American. 
Two morning newspapers, the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune have been considering changing 
their prices, in the light of increasing labour costs and the 
rise in newsprint prices to $134 a ton which went into effect 
on March 1st. The New York Times last month raised 
the price of its Sunday edition from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents for papers sold more than a hundred miles outside 
New York City. 
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The World Overseas 











Gala in Iraq 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BAGHDAD 


OR fifty-one weeks out of the fifty-two, the Iraq 
Development Board pays far too little attention to 
publicity about its job—the spending of oil revenue on 
capital works. But in the fifty-second week it makes amends 
and runs Development Week—a gala during which King, 
Crown Prince and Prime Minister spend seven days cutting 
tapes, unlocking doors, opening sluices and laying founda- 
tion stones. This week is Development Week and it got 
off to a gay start last Saturday, when the opening day 
coincided not only with word of the first tankers carrying 
away Iraqi oil from the far end of the newly-mended pipe- 
line on the short Mediterranean haul to Europe, but with 
the welcome news that the United States was ready to join 
the military committee of the Baghdad Pact. 

This year, the board’s most spectacular accomplishments 
are two new bridges in Baghdad and two large new factories 
in the north—one for textiles at Mosul and one for cement 
near Suleimaniyah—each of which has its attendant workers’ 
housing estate. Next year must be the turn of the south, 
which is somewhat injured at what is considers to be_neglect 
of its claims to attention. (“ Imperialism in this country,” 
grumbles your host in Basra, “is Mosul 


under the triumphal arch, up the fairway and over the 
hump out of sight. 

Anyone who knows Baghdad will realise what a boon to 
traffic is this bridge, named after the late Queen Aliyah. In 
a town where the business section has been the shape of a 
long H, with two bars (the old bridges) close together in 
the middle, the visitor has for years been forced to make 
all his appointments consecutively at one end of the town 
unless he wants to spend the bulk of his time in a stationary 
taxi that is hooting fruitlessly. From this week the H has 
other joins at top and bottom. 

Less spectacular than the bridges, but of far more moment 
to the wellbeing of the nation as a whole, is the other piece 
of handiwork officially inaugurated on the opening day— 
the drainage channel that is the start of a trunk network of 
agricultural drainage designed to restore ancient Mesopo- 
tamia’s fertility. Iraq is an agricultural country. Apart 
from oil and its possible derivatives, its greatest potential 
wealth lies in its agricultural industry. Yet for centuries 
its potentially fertile central plain has been in large part 
uncultivable because, for lack of drainage, evaporation has 
carried the salts in its soil to the surface, 








imperialism.”) Basrawis need to take 
heart from the thought that, in earlier 
years, Baghdad felt the same. This year, 
by contrast, it had first taste of the 
excitement and the benefits. 

On the opening morning, a Baghdadi 
crowd that must have approached 50,000 
lined the new roundabout at the city’s 
south gate from which the larger of the 
two new bridges spans the Tigris. People 
were everywhere; men in silhouette 
along the rooftops, boys in the trees, 
both sexes ten or fifteen deep on the 
pavements. Good-humoured, chattering 
like starlings and controlled by a police 
force that cannot have numbered more 
than one to every two hundred specta- 
tors, they gave Nuri Pasha a good clap 
and the King a rousing cheer, and broke 
ranks only when he was into his car and 
moving off to his next assignment. 
Then, thousands strong, they poured in 


where they have crystallised. From the 
air, these deposits look like snow in huge 
patches ; from the ground, they provide 
the traveller on a gusty day with the 
occasional strange sight of a whirling 
column that is (like Lot’s wife ?) pure 
white. Washing out the deposit by 
means of drainage and faster-moving 
water may take years, but little land is 
wholly irrecoverable. Meantime, good 
land will be improved, and marginal land 
saved from deterioration ; already, the 
farms on the edges of the new drain are 
carrying higher and noticeably more 
even crops of barley. 

The week’s programme comprises 
promise as well as fulfilment. Founda- 
tion stones have been laid, among them 
that of the first of three big power 
stations that will power the national grid 
(in Baghdad) and that for the spectacular 
Dokham Dam on the lesser Zab river— 








a free-for-all on to the bridge and into 
a race 60 feet wide for the glory of first 








a £13 million affair that is already begun 
and will be finished next February. In 











across—past the television cameras, 





a realm more immediately affecting the 
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general public, the King has laid the foundation stone for 
the first really big low-income housing estate in the Baghdad 
area and Nuri Pasha has distributed the first title deeds to 
small holdings on a “ recovered ” area between the rivers. 

The Iraqis are great at eleventh hour hustle. Three or 
four days before the ceremonies opened, no one would have 
said the works could be finished on time ; bulldozers were 
still charging piles of rubble, tanks being loaded on to the 
bridges to test their strength and foremen were gesticulating 
in apparent desperation, no flags were up, no arches ready. 
But hey presto ! all was right by the appointed day ; there 
were flowers in the flowerbeds, a new standard for the 
flagpost, a new brush for the royal carpet; the whole, 
including a three-day trip to the north for planeloads of 
visitors, was a very considerable feat of organisation. 

Yet, all in all, it was Nature, not man, that provided the 
most startling tribute of the week to the Development 
Board’s operations. March has been particularly rainy. 
Earlier in the month, rain in unusual amounts caused an 
immense and unexpected rise in the rivers. A flood less 
prolonged but more sudden than the. cataclysm of 1954 
might have caused another £25 million of damage but for 
the escape channel opened at last year’s Development Week 
from the Tigris into the Wadi Tharthar. Thanks to this, 
two-thirds of the Tigris flow was diverted into that monster 
catchment, and, downstream, the ordinary river bed was 
able to accommodate the whole swollen flow of its great 
tributary, the Diyala, without danger to Baghdad and points 
south. The Tharthar project cost £16 million, but 
“ already,” says the Minister of Development, “one can 
say that it has paid its way.” This year’s undertakings can 
scarcely earn so rapid a dividend, but they may be equally 
rewarding in the long run. 


Russia and the Two Germanys 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HILE Dr Adenauer is away cultivating friends and 

sightseeing in Persia (March 28th to April 2nd), 
departmental specialists at Bonn are brooding over the 
gist of an appropriate reply to Mr Bulganin’s latest letter 
to the Chancellor. The Soviet prime minister sounds as 
though he is in a hurry ; not, it need scarcely be said, to 
help ease the inevitable process of German reunification 
but to develop trade between Russia and the larger and 
richer segment of Germany west of the Elbe. Mr Bulganin 
has proposed that trade talks should begin as early as April. 
Mr Mikoyan’s presence in Vienna in the same month, and 
the opening on April 28th of the west German industrial 
fair at Hanover, in which the Russians are keenly interested, 
may well have something to do with the attempt to get 
things moving quickly. But, even in election year, Dr 
Adenauer is in no such hurry. 

In his own good time the Chancellor will reply, and in 
due course trade talks will begin. But the Germans will 
enter into them resolved to achieve more than an extension 
of trade. Mr Bulganin cannot expect to get away with dis- 
torting or entirely ignoring the two major obstacles singled 
out by Dr Adenauer in his letter of February 27th as stand- 
ing in the way of an improvement in German-Russian rela- 
tions : the political servitude of the 17 million Germans 
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east of the Elbe, and the continued detention of some 70,000 
German civilians in the Soviet Union. 

In a restatement of half-truths and evasions that makes 
melancholy reading, Mr Bulganin has appealed to Dr 
Adenauer to be a realist—to recognise that for seven years 
there have been two sovereign German states, each with its 
own constitution, parliament, and government. Naturally, 
he argues, when the day of reunification comes, the German 
Democratic Republic will not want all its institutions, laws 
and achievements to be overlaid by those of the German 
Federal Republic. Once again Dr Adenauer will be obliged 
to reply that such an involuntary and annihilating amalga- 
mation is not, and never has been, contemplated. Federal 
Germany is quite ready to submit to the test of free all- 
German elections for a parliament which, in the name of 
the majority of the German people, would adopt or discard 
by majority vote the various features and practices that 
have developed separately in east and west since the war. 

But Mr Bulganin’s letter shows that the Russians have 
still no intention whatever of permitting Germany to unite 
except on communist terms. Confident that time is on their 
side, they are prepared to let the German issue wait while 
world power politics are fought out in other fields. Unless 
they are willing to accept communist terms, the Germans 
on both sides of the Elbe must wait just as long. 


jo,coo Expatriates 


With the Russians in this mood the Germans obviously 
cannot hope to get any nearer reunification by way of trade 
talks. But they can hope to use the occasion to press for 
attention to the second major obstacle mentioned by Dr 
Adenauer and completely ignored by Mr Bulganin in his 
reply—the unfulfilled repatriation of some 70,000 Germans. 
These are mostly East Prussians who were evicted from 
the northern half of the province in 1945. This now being 
under Soviet administration, the former inhabitants have 
become Soviet nationals, say the Russians. The wish to 
help these expatriates, most of whom seem to be employed 
as labourers in various parts of the Soviet Union, is largely 
behind the German request for an extension of consular 
activities. In the matter of commercial relations the 
Germans are sufficiently disinterested at the moment to be 
able to take the line: no repatriation, no trade agreement. 

Trade between the two countries has been developing 
quite nicely for some years without an agreement. German 
imports from the Soviet Union rose from DM 93 million 
in 1954 to DM 186 million in the first eleven months of 
1956. During the same periods German exports to the 
Soviet Union rose from DM 53 million to DM 276 million. 
(Of the latter figure DM 200 million are accounted for by 
the 24 fishery vessels built for Russia at the state-owned 
Howaldt shipyard at Kiel). Old German hands at the game 
admit that the time has probably come to make harder and 
faster arrangements, and they reckon that an exchange of 
goods worth 1,000 million marks annually is now practic- 
able. One of the problems is that so much of the heavy 
material the Russians would like from the Germans comes 
under the Western strategic embargo. But it is expected 
that the Russians will be willing to take leather goods, 
textiles, and household equipment. In their turn the 
Germans could take 250,000 tons of grain annually and 
considerable quantities of timber, asbestos, and flax. But 
they will be in no hurry to do a deal that does not bring 
them some political advantages as well. 








Australia’s Boom 


FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT 


USTRALIAN external trade is on one of its truly 
great periodic upswings. Domestically, the present 
Spartan refusal to let this go to anybody’s head is some- 
thing previously unheard-of. Some four months ago the 
prime minister, Mr Menzies, watching the rapid pick-up 
in the overseas currency reserves, did allow himself an 
exultant cry that the danger of a devaluation had “ been 
averted for a very, very long time.” That has since become 
a truism. Whereas, a year ago, people were nervously 
wondering if the reserves would even reach the sober 
official forecast of £A288 million by the end of June, 1956 
(in fact, they comfortably exceeded it), now it is assumed 
that the reserves should be within striking distance of 
£A500 million by the end of June, 1957. And the vista 
stretches on: or so it seems, for Canberra officials are 
already venturing forecasts that, given reasonable weather, 
the export receipts for the next financial year should be 
pretty well a repetition of this year’s estimated {£Ag920- 
£Ag950 million. The key assumption here is that there 
will be yet another increase in the physical size of the wool 
clip, sufficient to take care of any drift in prices. 


Exports are only one of three factors in the rise in Aus- 
tralia’s currency reserves and in estimating the chances of 
its continuance. The others are the strong capital inflow 
and the intensive controls on imports. But to begin with 
exports, a Cheque of the order of £Ag950 million would be 
close to the freak record of {A988 million produced by the 
Korean war in 1950-51. Australians have not been slow 
to note the lesson in that. A slump of £A310 million 
followed hard on the Korean boom in the following year’s 
exports. Could this latest surf-breaker drop Australians 
with an equal bump ? Presumably not ; the wool element 
in this export boom is healthier because increased clip quan- 
tities are playing a bigger part in relation to prices. Australia 
is selling some 35 per cent more wool now than six years 
ago, while the peak prices for this season have been scarcely 
half as high as the peaks touched in the Korean war. 
Though very good, the current auction values are not 
violently out of line with the averages of recent years. 
Secondly, wool does not account for as big a share of this 
year’s total export cheque as it did in previous booms. The 
drive for manufactured exports has not, indeed, so far pro- 
duced striking results, but wheat, sugar and metals (in- 
cluding steel) have been gaining some ground. 


Australian policy makers have to recognise, hewever, that 
if the currency reserves rise, as expected, by some {AI50 
million this financial year, about {Ar1oo million of it will 
represent the net capital inflow of various kinds (most 
notably the unpredictable inflow of private capital) and that 
the balance represents a surplus on current account which 
would be non-existent if it were not for the strict licensing 
of imports. The two phenomena are connected. While 
Australians believe that their expanding country has en- 
hanced its investment status in the eyes of overseas inves- 
tors, especially since the narrowing of British economic 
influence and scope in the Middle East, it is also clear that 
many new manufacturing projects are being established by 
overseas companies as a deliberate counter to the threatened 
loss of Australian markets because of the import barriers. 
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Thus, the import controls, in stimulating the capital flow, 
are setting up somewhat larger dividend commitments for 
remittance abroad in the future. 


The importance of that can be exaggerated. But one 
wonders just how far the authorities realise that a high 
and inflexible rate of national development and immigration 
may be causing them to pass up a golden opportunity to 
move decisively towards a complete dismantling of the 
import controls. Their policy looks correct on the surface : 
a.very tight rein on bank credit, plus a gradual increase 
in the supply of goods through periodic increases in the 
import quotas. Credit is so tight that business is ticking 
over less strongly than twelve or six months ago. But the 
sector most severely hit is house building. While too much 
has been made of this fact in some quarters, a fall of ten per 
cent in the rate of house building is undoubtedly at odds 
with a migrant programme that creates a need for 40 per cent 
more dwellings a year than the natural increase in population 
would require. 

But it is over the second plank of import relaxations that 
the government is in danger of practising the worst decep- 
tion on itself. Since the hasty and unnecessary tightening 
of the import controls last June, there have been some cor- 
rective adjustments—but always with an important differ- 
ence. What was snatched away in June, 1956, was a great 
part of the already diminished range of free consumer’s 
choice. This has not been coming back in the subsequent 
relaxations, nor, according to Canberra rumours, is it likely 
to come back to any great extent when the quotas are further 
increased next month. The new quotas mainly affect 
imports of capital goods and materials for the factories. 


Mr Menzies is said to favour a further large increase in 
the quotas as a counter to inflation. But clearly that reason- 
ing applies if the goods admitted are finished goods which 
satisfy demands and introduce an element of competition. 
It does not apply to machinery and equipment, which create 
new constructional demands on the economy by opening 
the way for autarkic industrial development. 


National industrial expansion is rightly held by most 
Australians to be an article of faith for non-economic 
reasons. That, however, need not silence questions as to 
what is a practicable rate. And even if a continuing trend 
towards self-sufficiency could be accepted as a worthwhile 
price to pay for expansion, that would be no excuse for self- 
delusion that the process is anti-inflationary. This subject 
is all the more tantalising because, with the splendid oppor- 
tunities now at its feet and a widening horizon for rural and 
mineral development, Australia might stand a real chance 
of shaking off the import controls within a twelvemonth or 
so. The longer they stay, experience shows, the more of a 
morass do they become. 





‘sMotor Business” 


The March issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available and includes: 
The long-term growth in domestic commercial vehicle 
demand. 
Prospects for buses and coaches. 
The Swiss market for vehicles and tractors. 
Notes on the Russian motor industry. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
Price indices of used vehicles. 
World exports of vehicles. 
For full particulars of this Bulletin, apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED. 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
WHitehall 1511. Ext. 49. 
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iii 


“You'd think they’d have Towelmasters by now!” 





Poor chap—left high and wet! And to add insult to injury he knows 
that a Towelmaster would guarantee him a good, clean dry every single 
time he washed his hands. He knows how efficient and hygienic it is. 
Moreover he knows that the Advance Towelmaster Service costs only : ae 
5/- for each roll of towelling used—and a roll is enough to give 180 
pairs of hands a real, honest-to-goodness dry. Can you wonder that 
a man’s not happy without a Towelmaster! 





























ADVANCE 


Towelmaster 


Write for full details to: Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept. E20), Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W.1 or phone: MAY fair 8886 
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Soul-Searching in India 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE Indian electorate has given the Congress party its 

walkover. Congress candidates have won three out 
of every four seats in parliament, and two out of every 
three in the state assemblies. They got half of all the votes 
polled (a higher percentage than in 19§2) and nearly three 
times as many as the combined vote of their two main 
opponents, the Communists and the Praja Socialists. Only 
in Kerala and Orissa did they fail to get an absolute 
majority ; and they got nearly twice as many votes as the 
Communists in the old communist stronghold of Telengana 
now absorbed into Andhra. Despite the tension with 
Pakistan, the Hindu communal parties have been reduced 
to complete impotence, with their vote important only in a 
few northern areas and their leaders routed everywhere. 
Finally, the absorption of the Akali Sikhs has given Congress 
an impregnable hold in the Punjab. It might seem an 
occasion for hosannas. Instead, there has been soul- 
searching. 

Nobody is very worried about Orissa, where the reasons 
for defeat were local: old squabbles within the Congress 
party, Orissa’s boundary dispute with Bihar, the popularity 
of some ex-princes in their old states. Either the Congress 
or the princes’ party, the Ganatantra Parishad, will form a 
coalition wigh the independents and minor parties, or the 
two will join together ; whatever happens, policy is likely 
to be much the same. 

There is more concern about Kerala. New Delhi cannot 
be very intimate with a communist state government, especi- 
ally in intelligence matters. On the other hand, the Kerala 
Communists are bound to be on their best behaviour. Their 
majority is only two. They have none of the devotion to 
violence of their colleagues in Telengana. They know all 
India will be watching them, and that President’s rule will 
be imposed if New Delhi finds them behaving unconstitu- 
tionally. They may well choose to make a reputation by 
such solid measures as land reform, and avoid clashes with 
Delhi over such extreme measures as trying to nationalise 
foreign-owned plantations. 

But Congress’s real worry is Bombay. It won a safe 
majority in the state as a whole, but was heavily defeated 
both in the north around Ahmedabad, and in the Mahratta 
south ; even in Bombay city, it got rather less than half 
the votes. Half the Bombay cabinet and three ministers in 
the central cabinet went down. In Ahmedabad, the late Mr 
Patel’s old stronghold in Gujerat, Congress is so shattered it 
is not even contesting the coming municipal elections. The 
explanation is simple. Mahrattas and Gujeratis alike resent 
the cavalier way in which Delhi treated them in the linguis- 
tic controversies of last year, and resent even more the 
refusal to hold judicial enquiries into the police firings in 
the resultant riots. The result was an electoral alliance 
embracing Hindu communalists, Communists, Socialists, 
independents, and the Scheduled Caste Federation. Now 
Congress is in a dilemma. It can hardly break up the 
bilingual state when there is no overall majority against it, 
and it is in fact a good solution ; yet the Mahrattas, especi- 
ally, are so pleased with their victory that Bombay may be 
very difficult to govern. 

The opposition parties seem hardly more pleased with 
themselves than the Congress. They remain basically local. 
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The Communists fought many more seats than in 1952 
and increased their vote from five to ten per cent. But 
nearly half their votes still come from Kerala and Andhra ; 
outside the South, Bombay and Calcutta they have won only 
a handful of seats, and their representation in parliament 
has hardly increased. The Praja Socialists did well in their 
old north-central strongholds and reasonably in Bombay, 
but suffered a severe defeat in the south, and saw their 
percentage of the total vote nearly halved. The com- 
munalist parties have been virtually confined to the Punjab 
towns. 

Indian politics have in fact settled into a pattern. The 
Congress vote in the various states has mostly varied very 
little from 1952 ; the biggest change has been the increase 


from 44 to 57 per 


cent in Assam; the 

ar worst drop was from 
NSA 
SS 








48 to 42 per cent in 
Uttar Pradesh. Even 
in Kerala, Congress 
generally held its 
voters, and the Com- 
munists’ victory was 
achieved at the ex- 
pense of the smaller 
left-wing part‘es ; the 
Revolutionary Social- 
ists, for instance, were 
wiped out. And in 
Assam, the Congress 
party’s weakness in 


_ (yom 
a the hills, always pro- 


nounced, has become more pronounced still; it did not 
win a seat. 

This settling down of the electorate always happens in 
a mature democracy. Most electors acquire fixed opinions 
and elections turn on the floaters. That is why the Congress 
can face a future that will one day be without Mr Nehru 
with optimism. But it is a very sober optimism. The 
public has rejected enough ministers and party bosses to 
make clear its dissatisfactions ; and many a successful candi- 
date has come back with stories of how his electorate are 
recording his promises. The Congress has won because 
it has five good years behind it. If it is to win again next 
time, it must have five even better years in front of it. 




















Developing British Columbia 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OW can a Canadian province best develop its idle 

natural resources without pledging away too much of 
its future capital to the group that makes the original effort ? 
The old question has been raised again, this time in British 
Columbia, where the provincial government has concluded 
a preliminary agreement with a corporation headed by the 
Swedish financier, Mr Axel Wenner-Gren, for the explora- 
tion and development of some 40,000 square miles in the 
northern section of the province. The agreement calls for 
the survey of the area by the concessionaires, at a cost of 
some $5 million ; the building of over 400 miles of railway 


(Continued on page 1101) 
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Old and Rare 


Y comparison with pictures, silver, porcelain, jewellery 

or furniture, the market in rare books is small potatoes. 
It is true that the £29,000 paid at Sotheby’s last summer 
for Mr Jocelyn Beauchamp’s glorious Poussin was a record 
for the artist, as was the £27,000 given in the same rooms 
in November for the Corot nude from the collection of 
Jakob Goldschmidt of New York, or the 20,000 guineas 
for a pair of Guardis at Christie’s ; it is also true, on the 
other hand, that the only copy of “ The Bay Psalm Book ” 
ty be sold at auction in seventy years reached $151,000 in 
1947 and that a couple of other exceptional books have 
recently changed hands in private trading for sums 
reputedly in the neighbourhood of £40,000—the re- 
discovered Shuckburgh copy of the Gutenberg Bible and 
the Stirling copy (the only one coloured by the artist) of 
Blake’s “Jerusalem.” The fact remains that four-figure 
prices are not common, and five-figure prices very uncom- 
mon indeed, for rare books or manuscripts ; whereas the 
former at least are not at all uncommon in other depart- 
ments of the fine art trades. 

Nevertheless, this more sophisticated branch of connois- 
seurship has a vitality, and a range of interest among non- 
addicts, out of proportion to its less spectacular annual 
turnover. It also offers, by comparison with most other 
forms of collecting, more and harder evidence to the outside 
world of the movements of taste among its practitioners 
and of prices among their quarry. For the hundreds of 
antiquarian booksellers’ catalogues issued every year show, 
with varying degrees of sensitivity, how the current winds 
are blowing ; and whereas no two gouache drawings or 
marquetry commodes or Georgian salvers are precisely 
alike, there is a fundamental identity between copies of the 
same edition of the same book. This identity, however 
widely it may in practice be modified by differences in 
condition, makes comparisons less hazardous and provides 
more specific evidence for graph-makers and trend-spotters 
than in the more subjective fields of connoisseurship. 

The interaction of trends of collecting taste and the flow 
of rare books into the market has produced, over the past 


few years, some interesting effects on prices. The general. 


level has been rising steadily since the late thirties, and in 
some categories prices have jumped sharply within the last 


five years, though there has not been, fortunately, more 
than a very occasional example of those frenetic spasms that 
characterised the late twenties. But while really outstanding 
books in the field of pure literature (and especially the very 
early books) have kept more than up to the average, largely 
because they are getting increasingly scarce, prices in the 
middle and lower ranges for first editions of works of the 
imagination have lagged by comparison with some other 
departments of bibliophily: departments less obvious to the 
man in the street, who is apt to equate “ book-collecting ” 
with literary first editions in the English language, whether 
of Shakespeare or Shelley or Shaw. The headline writer 
will pick on Blake’s “ Book of Urizen” (£6,800) or the 
Harlech copy of Henry Howard’s “ Songes and Sonettes,” 
1559 (£3,400, though imperfect) or the original MS of 
“ John Bull’s Other Island” (£2,800). But if anyone were 
compiling a Dow Jones average chart for the rare book 
business over the past decade, he would find the steepest 
increases registered in four categories: first editions of 
science and medicine ; colourplate books of ornithology and 


botany; fine bindings; and renaissance manuscripts of 
really fine quality. 


* 


The first of these categories represents a belated, but now 
general, recognition that although the milestones of human 
progress will never tug at the heart like the outpourings 
of the human spirit, they are nevertheless proper objects of 
bibliophile enthusiasm. Consequently, names like Vesalius 
and Kepler, Newton and Descartes, Lavoisier and Darwin, 
are nowadays quoted among the gilt-edged stocks ; and a 
bookseller fortunate enough to be able to catalogue a first 
edition of Harvey’s “De Motu Cordis” or of “ Das 
Manifest der kommunistischen Partei” would get ten times 
as many orders as he would for a First Folio. In the quarter 
century when this conception was being established, it has 
been found that some of these first editions are very rare, 
such as, for instance, the chefs d’euvre of Malpighi, 
Linnzus, Scheele, Oersted, Mendel and Ohm. 

In the last category—renaissance manuscripts—mediocre 
Books of Hours, turned out by the hundred in French and 
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BOOKS FROM 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Elizabethans 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
The first Elizabethans to the life—what 
they said and thought and believed, the 
things they made and used—in words 
(mostly their own) and in 182 pictures. 

25s. net 


Windmills & 
Millwrighting 
STANLEY FREESE 
A brief history of windmills, followed by 
an account of their design, construction, 
maintenance, repair, and of the miller’s 


life. There is a glossary of technical terms. 
35 plates. 255. net 


The Social Structure 
of Islam 


REUBEN LEVY 


First published in 1931 as The Sociology 
of Islam and now thoroughly revised, 
Professor Levy’s book studies the religious 
principles of Islam and how various 
nations have adapted them. 50s. net 


The Poet’s Way 
of Knowledge 


C. DAY LEWIS 


In the Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture 
for 1956, Mr Day Lewis discusses the 
nature of poetry and its affinities with 
science. Ready April. 5s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Flemish scriptoria, have been found to 
be still common enough (even if they do 
now cost £200 instead of £75). But the 
number of distinguished renaissance, let 
alone medieval, manuscripts, especially 
Italian manuscripts, still in private hands 
and thefore potentially available, has now 
beeome very small indeed. In conse- 
quence, when an authentic plum turns 
up, like the thirteenth century illumin- 
ated Bolognese Bible sold last year by 
Denstone College, it is apt to realise 
50 per cent above even sanguine esti- 
mates: £6,600, to a Paris dealer bidding 
for a New York collector. And it will be 
interesting to see how the market reacts 
to the dispersal, at Sotheby’s next week, 
of a group of nineteen highly distin- 
guished medieval and renaissance MSS 
consigned, from one of the very: few 


, private collections left in this country, by 


Sir Sydney Cockerell, for many years 
director of the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. 

Thus, as far as the two categories of 
books just discussed are concerned, the 
element of increasing rarity plays a large 
part in their rising prices. But this 
cannot be said of many of those flower 
and bird books which seem to realise 
higher prices whenever, and no matter 
how often, they appear. It is a common- 
place of biblio-economists that the con- 
sumption rate of originally expensive 
folios and quartos, even if not well 
bound, is negligible compared with that 
of novels or poetry, let alone plays or 
technology or children’s books ; so that 
even if the original editions of Redouté or 
Gould were not large, most of the copies 
produced are still safely shelved some- 
where today. 

It is equally a commonplace experience 
that a few high prices soon bring more 
copies, even of much rarer books than 
these, off the shelves and on to the 
market. (It is one difference between the 
rare book market and the stock market 
that neither shareholders nor brokers in 
bibliomania can know—except with 
specifically limited editions—how many 
units are potentially -available.) Yet in 
this case the market has responded 
buoyantly to a generous supply of many 
three-figure books. Twenty-five years 
ago veterans shuddered at the buyer’s 
rashness when Audubon’s “Birds of 
America,” the largest and handsomest 
ornithological work ever published, first 
reached a thousand pounds. The last 
complete copy sold at auction brought 
over nine thousand, and the next will 
undoubtedly bring over ten thousand 
pounds. 


* 


The revival of interest, in England and 
America, in the third category—fine 
bindings—will make an _ interesting 
chapter in a new history of book- 
collecting, if only because the historian 


will know how it happened instead of . 


having to piece it together. The scholarly 
study, documentation and illustration of 
a field of collecting, which in earlier days 
was uncritically (however briskly) culti- 
vated, have been provided, in the single 
generation since Weale and Gottlieb, by | 
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a handful: of English scholars and one - 
Frenchman. Three of the Englishmen, 
being in the rare book business, have 
been particularly well placed to work 
hand in hand both with the hardly 
larger group of private collectors initially 
responsive to this flowering of expertise 
and with the two or three institutional 
libraries whose directors proved alert 
to the same opportunity. 


This combination has without doubt 
effected a minor revolution: for if 
the number of binding collectors in the 
class of Major Abbey, Mr Ehrman, 
Mr Henry Davis, and Mr Esmerian of 
New York, is still very small, they now 
have a host of more modest followers. 
And, significantly, the rare book trade 
as.a whole has endorsed the trend. This 
was publicly demonstrated at the sale a 
year ago of the first of these recently 
formed collections to be dispersed, that 
of Mr J. W. Hely-Hutchinson. Minor 
as well as major specimens were then 
put on to a still half-fledged market in 
much. larger quantities than some good 
judges believed it could absorb without 
sagging. In the event, high prices all 
down the line, given by a wide range of 
dealers buying for stock, showed that 
the regular infantry were right i in behind 
the tanks. 


* 


Relaxed currency restrictions and the 
resumption by London of its place as 
the principal entrepot of the world 
market in rare books and manuscripts 
have already gone some way to restoring 
the disequilibrium, particularly between 
London and New York, that character- 
ised the postwar decade. There are 
seldom less than half a dozen Con- 
tinental booksellers at any reasonably 
important Sotheby sale ; and owners of 
American collections are again taking 
advantage of London’s substantially 
lower auction charges, stable prices and 
capacity for attracting international com- 
petition. More would do so were it not 
for the inducements offered by the 
United States fiscal regulations to any 
owner or inberitor with a big income 
to present a collection to alma mater 
and take a “charitable deduction,” 
instead of selling it and paying a capital 
gains tax. 

A similar pattern seems to be form- 
ing in Britain; and though few would 
dispute the propriety of arrangements _ 
for the preservation in situ, or for insti- 
tutional lodgement, of the remaining 
great country house libraries, the rare 
book market cannot but suffer, and will 
suffer more severely with every passing 
year, from a diminution in the supply of 
the established desiderata. But book- 
collecting is a versatile pursuit, and as 
Mr John Carter has observed in his latest 
contribution* to its current literature, 
“ history has shown (so far) that for every 
section of obvious foreground that 
becomes hopelessly overrun, at least two 
enticing vistas open up in the middle 
distance.” 


" * Books and Book Collectors, Hart- 
Davis. 396 pages. 18s. 
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A Culture in Peril 


THE USES OF LITERACY. 
By Richard Hoggart. 
Chatto and Winaus. 319 pages. 25s. 


HEN I was a tadpole,” said the 

frog, “I had no tail.” “Just 
as I thought,” said the tadpole. “You 
never were a tadpole.” Thus, in a couple 
of dozen words, Robert Louis Stevenson 
crystallised the mutual incomprehension 
of the generations. Much of the more 
general debate between pessimistic and 
optimistic observers of contemporary 
society could be couched in the same 
terms. Necessarily, each such observer 
belongs to an age-group ; fifteen years 
ago he was fifteen years younger, and the 
colour of any given decade is, to him, 
that of his childhood, his youth, his 
maturity, of his petuliar pieties or 
rebellions. Far more than the historian 
or the anthropologist studying remote 
primitives, the student of his own com- 
munity—and especially of changes in 
that community during his own lifetime 
—must make a tremendous effort to 
abstract from his own point of view. 


Mr Hoggart’s effort is conscious and 
heroic. His book was presumably con- 
ceived as a fairly marrow study, 
accurately described by its now 
thoroughly inadequate title. (Subtitle: 
“Aspects of Working-Class Life, with 
special reference to publications and 
entertainments.”) It has emerged as a 
portrait of a northern working-class 
neighbourhood, a reminiscent apologia, 
a social diagnosis and warning. It is an 
attempt to show the world of his youth 
both as the growing boy saw it—in par- 
ticular, in close-up, in terms of sights, 
smells, shapes, voices, characters—and 
as the detached and articulate observer 
sees it today, in terms of social process, 
as the product of. a past. tradition, 
evolving under the pressure of present 
influences, having certain powers of 
resistance and certain crucial weaknesses. 
It is also a highly self-conscious and 
explicit effort to get over the frog-and- 
tadpole difficulty, a difficulty more 
formidable for the author than for most, 
since he has to allow not only for the 
particular perspective of an age-group 
but also for a migration from working 
to pfofessional class. (The chapter in 
which he diverges from his main theme 
to describe the serio-comic tribulations 
of the “scholarship boy” has the 
makings of a book in itself.) 

His scope is limited. He writes of 
what he has experienced as participant, 
at first hand—family and neighbourhood 
life in the back streets of a northern 
town—and of what he has especially 
studied—popular entertainment. He 
does not touch on the possibly Very 
different cultures of the corresponding 
back streets of London or Cardiff, or the 
countryside, or the “New Estates” 
more important;.he has nothing to say 
about the working community of factory 
or mine. There is missing from his 
picture of the working-class culture, 
with its warm family sense, its astonish- 
ingly limited time-horizon, its admirable 


but unco-ordinated ethics and judg- 
ments, anything that would account for 
the dogged solidarity and forward- 
looking patience of the Labour move- 
ment. He pays tribute, indeed, to the 

“ earnest minority ” who initiated it ; but 
it is hard to see, on his showing, how 
that minority ever managed to get any- 
thing done. Such a criticism may appear 
remote from his main theme—the 
impact, on the culture which he 
describes, of twentieth-century commer- 
cial entertainment—but it is not entirely 
irrelevant, since it points to the neglect 
of an important element of constructive 
toughness. His contention is that 
working-class culture is, by its qualities 
no less than by its defects, appallingly 
vulnerable to deliberate debasement, It 
values the heart above the head. 
It condemns hypocrisy and pretentious- 
ness. It is tolerant and uncensorious. 
So when popular publicists sneer at any 
mental activity above the Epsilon Semi- 
Moron level, and hold up to hatred and 
ridicule any curiosity more consecutive 
than that of a chimpanzee, any dis- 
crimination keener than that of a pig, 
and any stirrings of a morality more 
generous than that of a dog in the 
manger, they meet a ready response. 
The way is short and straight from 
uncritical tolerance to uncritical cynicism 
and thence, paradoxically, to an 
intolerant equalitarianism of the spirit— 
since a mere private preference for other 
diets than sewage-flavoured butterscotch 
is an implicit criticism of the sewage- 
and-butterscotch fanciers. 

It would be unfair to leave the 
impression that Mr Hoggart has written 
a jeremiad. He sees strong forces of 
resilience opposing the forces of decay ; 
he sees the family decencies reasserting 
themselves generation after generation ; 
he notes “ the enormous ability of people 
silently to ignore, only to appear to be 
affected, to let things ‘slide off their 
backs.’” And others even more acutely 
nauseated than he may possibly add, to 
the fable of the frog and the tadpole, 
the rider that the fashion in tails, those 
temporary things, is liable to change 
quite literally beyond recognition. 
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Cassell. 351 pages. 42s. 


DEATH OF A NAVY. 
By Andrieu d’Albas, 
Anthony Rippon. 

Robert Hale 224 pages. 18s. 


A LTHOUGH the bibliography of the 
last war at sea is already extensive, 
and appears to be increasing as each 
month passes, Admiral Ruge’s scholarly 
work merits a permanent place in every 
library with claims to comprehensiveness 
on the subject; for the very varied 
appointments held by the author between 
1939 and 1945 have enabled him to look 
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beyond his own immediate responsi- 
bilities and to view the war as a whole. 
With a knowledge of history, an under- 
standing of strategy and a gift of terse 
and clear expression added to such wide 
experience, it is not surprising that a 
book of unusual interest should result. 
Moreover, Admiral Ruge and his British 
publisher have been extremely fortunate 
in finding in Commander Saunders a 
translator who is plainly very well 
acquainted with ‘the subject, including 
its technicalities. 

Some of the most interesting pages 
deal with German operations in the 
Baltic and Black Sea, about which little 
has previously been written ; and it is 
the author’s view that had the German 
Supreme Command possessed the vision 
to use its military and air forces to secure 
local superiority in the “ inland seas ” (in 
which he includes the eastern Mediter- 
ranean) the results of the main cam- 
paigns might well have been different. 
But Hitler’s “continental” outlook and 
strategy—and in particular his attack on 
Russia—frustrated any such possibility, 
even though in 1941 success was almost 
within German grasp. 

Throughout almost the whole of his 
book Admiral Ruge displays a judicial 
impartiality. His defence of Dénitz over 
the Laconia incident thus now seems 
reasonable ; but his conclusion that “ the 
Wehrmacht fought the war without 
hatred . . . and its escutcheon remained 
untarnished ” will surely convince no one 


} Outside his own country. 


APTAIN D’ALBAS’S book might have 

been complementary to Admiral 
Ruge’s, for there is certainly room for a 
careful study of the Pacific War from the 
Japanese point of view. Unfortunately, 
it has many of the faults which the 
German writer has so successfully 
avoided. It is not only diffuse and jour- 
nalistic, but is also so badly translated 
that at times the meaning becomes quite 
obscure. Moreover, the book contains 
some false implications, as well as not a 
few obvious factual inaccuracies. Guam, 
for example, is on one page placed “in 
the Malayan Peninsula.” A more serious 
matter is that it is quite untrue to imply 
that Britain made peace proposals in 
February, 1942. Yet there are, em- 
bedded in the somewhat turgid stream 
of Mr Rippon’s prose, some interesting 
points, such as the reason why the attack 
on Pearl Harbour was not at once 
repeated, and the extent to which for- 
tune favoured the Allies in the Coral. Sea 
Battle. Although the author is certainly 
correct in classing the Japanese failure 
to protect and preserve their merchant 
shipping as a cardinal error, the fact that 
Captain d’Albas writes entirely from the 
Japanese angle—constantly commending 
their courage and fanaticism without 
once condemning or even criticising their 
brutality and treachery—vitiates the 
value of the book as a contribution to 
history. Finally, the book lacks tactical 
diagrams such as embellish Admiral 
Ruge’s text ; this makes it impossible to 
follow the course of the many battles 
intelligently. 





~ 
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Father of the Man 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 
A Biography. The Early Years : 1770-1803. 
By Mary Moorman. 

Oxford University Press. 648 pages. 50s. 


HIS is the first instalment of what is 
evidently intended to be the 
standard life of Wordsworth. A bio- 
graphy on this scale could not have 
been undertaken before the great 
scholarly labours of Professor de Selin- 
court and Miss Helen Darbishire, to 
whom Mrs Moorman acknowledges her 
profound debt. She does not claim to 
have thrown much new light on the 
obscurer episodes in Wordsworth’s life, 
nor is hers an interpretative biography. 
She has no original thesis to advance, no 
arresting new portrait to offer. What 
she has done is to make full. use, with 
self-effacing care, of the poetical texts, 
the letters and journals and other avail- 
able data ; and the result is an extremely 
well-documented and unbiased account 
of Wordsworth’s formative years. 

The second volume, which will cover 
the rest of his long life, can scarcely be 
expected to match the first in interest: 
for not only did Wordsworth’s creative 
powers decline very sharply after 1807 ; 
the years of his youth were of paramount 
importance to the poet himself. What 
other writer has returned with “equal 
persistence and intensity to the experi- 
ences of childhood and boyhood in order 
to account for his mature attitudes to 
man and the universe ? 

Wordsworth’s untiring concern with 
his own spiritual development has pro- 
vided such a mass of- material in The 
Prelude that any biographer primarily 
interested, as Mrs Moorman is, in his 
mind and soul is obliged to draw on it 
perpetually. Her chapters dealing with 
the poet’s childhood and schooling in 
Cumberland are done with a particularly 
sympathetic and knowledgeable touch. 
Her resolute refusal to indulge in 
psychological speculation, however, 
sometimes makes her comments a little 
banal, and her attitude to Wordsworth 
is as consistently benevolent as was that 
of his own wife. William certainly 
seems to have had the power of inspiring 
feminine devotion in his lifetime, yet 
how much more attractive in retrospect 
is his sister Dorothy, with her spon- 
taneity and boundless capacity for 
loving. Wordsworth’s moral earnestness 
and high-minded egocentricity often give 
his utterances a portentous tone, and the 
exhaustive biography of a man who took 
himself not merely seriously but also 
solemnly has its portentous aspects too. 
All the more welcome are the occasional 
glimpses of a Wordsworth capable of 
humour, for instance when he writes to 
Josiah Wedgwood of the teacher whom 
he and Dorothy had acquired at Goslar : 

He is so miserably deaf that we can only 
play with him games of cross-purposes, 
and he likewise labours under a common 

German infirmity, the loss of teeth, so 

that with bad German, bad English, bad 

French, bad hearing, and bad utterance, 

you will imagine that we have had very 

pretty dialogues, but the creature is all 
kindness and benevolence, and I . shall 
never forget him. 
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Unity in India 


PARLIAMENT IN INDIA. 
By W..H. Morris-Jones. 
Longmans. 429 pages. 35s. 


T O the free countries, the existence of 

a prosperous, independent and 
democratic India is politically and 
economically a source of strength, and 
ideologically a matter for rejoicing, 
whereas to the Soviet and Chinese 
neo-Imperialists the existence of such an 
India is politically and economically a 
barrier to further expansion and ideo- 
logically sheer anathema. To the west, 
the $64 question is: can India point 
the way out of the morass in which so 
many of Asia’s millions are bogged 
down ? 

Professor Morris-Jones elaborates 
provisional answers that make for sober 
optimism. He describes India’s unitary 
constitution, which gives the Union 
Parliament the right not merely to over- 
ride State laws in many ways but to take 
over direct rule in the States and even to 
make or unmake them at will. Such 
central bias must, he argues, flow from 
some profound experience of unity. 
This he finds in, first, the strong unitary 
system of government experienced in the 
century that ended on August 15, 1947. 
The steel framework of the old Indian 
Civil Service has been retained in the 
new Indian Administrative Service, 
which thinks in terms of national 
administrative unity far more than 
would any  State-recruited service. 
Secondly, political unity, and con- 
tinuity of political experience, are 
embodied in the Congress party. 
Although the absence of an effective 
Opposition is obviously a weakness, it 
remains true that were the Congress 
electorally defeated, there is no other 
party with the experience of administra- 
tion and of office that the Congress has 
accumulated in the seventy-two years of 
its existence. 

‘This book is a work of outstanding 
scholarship, quickened by experience of 
men and affairs, sympathetic insight into 
human nature, apt anecdote and dry wit. 
Professor Morris-Jones picks his way 
with tact, and with generous and realis- 
tic recognition of the good faith of both 
sides, through the opportunities for 
wounding Indian and British sensibili- 
ties with which his subject abounds. He 
offers a wide variety of firsthand evid- 
ence in support of his broad conclusion 
that India is adapting to its own needs 
its inheritance from British rule and that 
parliamentary institutions are more 
firmly established in India than in 
many a European country. To the sug- 
gestion that disasters may befall when 
the existing generation of Indian poli- 
ticians and civil servants, nurtured in 
British ways, dies out, he replies that 
Indian experience in parliament and 
civil service has been so continuous since 
the embryo of a legislative council was 
created in 1861 that the pre-1947 ways 
of thought and government are being 
passed on from one generation to the 
next—and passed on as Indian, not 
British, 

This book is, what its publishers claim 








it to. be, a major contribution to the 
literature on modern India as well as to 
the study of political processes. It is 
also extremely readable. 


A Savage Noble 


LORD LOVAT OF THE ’45. 
By Moray McLaren. 
farrolds. 229 pages. 18s. 


.— LOVAT exemplifies a type 
which, in any country, can only occur 
in a time of transition: a man rooted in 
savagery, with the vices and some: of 
the virtues of the primitive people that 
surrounded him, but capable of putting 
on the graces of the civilised society in 
which he spent much of his life. He 
was the type of the graduate who is still 
a member of the leopard society. Where 
such a man is a dullard or holds no 
place in his native society, one writes 
him off as a failed mission-boy. But 
occasionally a man arises, like Lovat, far 
above the ordinary in intelligence and 
character, a native chief who is educated 
but still a savage ; and there you have 
the highest contrast and the makings of 
the best picaresque story in the world. 
Lovat gained his great position in the 
Highlands by double dealing, violence, 
rape, treachery and oppression ; but also 
by boldness, fluency, charm and loyalty 


to his clan; the whole founded on a 


considerable position of birth, which he 
consolidated by eliminating his competi- 
tors. His life makes a pattern in terms 
of tribal intrigue ; without that back- 
ground it scarcely makes sense at all. 
Outside the Highlands, his inconse- 
quential treacheries and manceuvres, 
some of which seem almost purposeless, 
leave one dizzy—till the moment comes 
when, discredited and hunted by the law, 
he is suddenly found at the head of a 
powerful and loyal clan. Then the pat- 
tern becomes clear again. 

Mr McLaren has written a spirited 
life, in which he makes the best of his 
villain, from the point of view of a 
fellow-Gael and a fellow-Catholic. He 
tries to dip his brush in whitewash, but 
he is far too honest and sensible to lay 
it on. No one can make Lovat into any- 


thing but a villain. One must either 


hold up one’s hands in horror or 
amorally enjoy the story of a clever, bold, 
tortuous rogue, who lived long and died 
bravely. Mr McLaren always tries to 
see the best in him, and this slightly 
blurs the picture without redeeming 
Lovat’s character: the effort to combine 
honest biography with Highland nation- 
alism leads to rather too much nostalgic 
sentiment. Hill Burton’s honest whig 
biography (which Mr McLaren quotes 
often and with praise) gives a more con- 
vincing picture. 

Nevertheless, this is a very readable 
book, and Mr McLaren never confuses 
his views and hypotheses with his facts. 
He will perhaps forgive one patriotic 
North Briton who, after reading his book 
with great pleasure, is more firmly con- 
vinced than ever that the Union, Marshal 


- Wade-and guided missiles are very useful 


things. i 
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The Precursors 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY AND 
HIS FRIENDS. 


By Henry James. 
Thames and Hudson. 716 pages. 35s. 


S TORY was the son of a New England 

judge and was himself following the 
law when, in 1846 and at the age of 27, 
he was asked to execute a public monu- 
ment and statue which had been decreed 
to his deceased father. This homely 
request—which is itself very much what 
Henry James would call a “note” in 
the social history of the time—threw the 
young man into reasonable doubt, since 
his artistic pursuits had hitherto been 
confined to early-morning painting and 
modelling before settling down to labour 
at his authoritative “ Treatise on the Law 
of Contracts.” 

“T finally consented,” he records, “ on 
condition that I should. come abroad first 
and see what had been done in these 
ways.” He and his bride accordingly 
sailed for Italy—where the works of 
Michelangelo and other competent pro- 
fessionals were known to be located— 
and thus began an expatriation that was 
to last, with very short intermissions, 
until Story’s death. Some American 
sculptors, notably Hiram Powers, had 
preceded him to Rome, and whole flights 
mi to follow—including, James tells 

“the odd phenomenon” of Miss 
Harriet Hosmer and her “ strange 


sisterhood of American ‘ lady sculptors’ 
who at one time settled upon the seven 
hills in a white, marmorean flock.” 
These and other artistic pilgrims together 
made up an important section of the 
“precursors” — pioneer cultivated 
Americans abroad, “artless seekers of 
knowledge, would-be haunters of the 
fountainhead,” sacred to James as 
having created for him that theatre 
in which were to be played out his 
own great comedies of the international 
situation. 

James’s memoir of Story is thus essen- 
tially a work of piety. It was originally 
published in 1903, and has all the 
leisurely elaborateness that one might 
expect of a year that saw, too, the 
appearance of “The Ambassadors.” It 
is constantly with the air of one carrying 
out deep but delicate .excavations that 
James turns over for us the letters and 
papers of those who were, after all, his 
own elder contemporaries. “Ghosts” 
is a word that constantly turns up, and 
we are made very conscious of being in 
the presence of “ stray, pale testimonies ” 
to the “combination of their unde- 
veloped standards and their enlightened 
interest.” But James has a profound 
and genuine nostalgia for this Italy of 
the Storys and the Brownings and the 
aged Landor, an Italy that seems to him 
sO pristine, sO primitive, and so very, 
very remote. Nowadays—in 1903—we 
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are all “with our elbows in each other’s 
ribs,” and “it has really ceased to be 
feasible . . . to get away from America.” 
How different that Arcadian time when 
“* Art,’ in the easy view of the age, 
was to be picked up in the favouring 
air . hung in clusters and could be 
eaten ‘from the tree, so that to be free 
of the mystery one had but to set sail 
and partake.” 

It is certainly true that the precursors, 
as James reveals them, are rich in this 
Sancta simplicitas. Yet what in James’s 
own apprehension was to become 
generalised as a mere glory exists often 
for them in a sharp particularity which 
their letters wonderfully preserve. The 
great charm of this book—the reprinting 
of which is to be welcomed warmly— 
consists in the juxtaposition of James’s 
maturest conjuring with journals and 
correspondence of great vigour, fresh- 
ness and charm. Story’s description of 
the illumination of St Peter’s on Easter 
Sunday, 1849, and his account of the 
arrival of Landor in Siena ten years 
later, suggest that he might have been 
a better writer than sculptor. As it is, 
his finest monuments are not his own. 
His Cleopatra lives only in Hawthorne’s 
“Marble Faun.” And it was shortly 
after being introduced to him in Rome 
that James retired to Florence and wrote 
“ Roderick Hudson.” Story was not at 
all like the unfortunate hero of that 
novel. But there can be no doubt that 
he inspired the book. 
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Parnellism Explained 


PARNELL AND HIS PARTY 1880-90. 
By Conor Cruise O’Brien. 
Oxford University Press. 385 pages. 45s. 


o daw tumultuous disputes about Par- 
nell that raged in Ireland in his 
lifetime, and raged more furiously than 
ever after his death, were tainted by 
ignorance alike of his aims and of his 
character. Gradually the mystery in 
which he deliberately wrapped his 
actions has been dispelled and his true 
stature is becoming clear ; his faults can 
now be seen in perspective beside his 
greatness. What Henry Harrison’s books 
did a generation ago for his private life, 
this excellent book does for his political 
career: fresh evidence has been assessed 
with scholarly acumen, in the light of 
what was known already, to build up a 
new and more convincing historical pic- 
ture. 

: With the help of archives in Dublin, 
.including the minute books of the Irish 
parliamentary party of the eighties, Dr 
O’Brien has produced a telling analysis 
of the party’s composition and given an 
authentic account of its working and 
policies. Parnell’s supremacy in the 
party was due, in the author’s opinion, 
partly to genuine qualities of leadership, 
and partly to a profound understanding 
of Ireland’s needs and troubles, but 
partly also to Parnell’s superior social 
status: this is one of the ways in which 
Dr O’Brien shows that he appreciates 
the temper of the times. He explains 
skilfully the ways in which Parnell used, 
and subdued, .revolutionary forces in 
Ireland in order to. pursue a policy that 
was, for all the intemperance of lan- 
guage that sometimes disguised it, essen- 
tially conservative. Indeed the greatest 
achievement of Parnell’s party was, he 
maintains, to draw the worst venom out 
of the sting of fenianism: 

For the adherence of Ireland to parlia- 
mentary democracy, we have to thank ... 
the example’ and conduct of the party 
which he formed. ... [Its members] 

were upright and consistent, faithful to 
their shades, disciplined in action, and 
courageous in defence of the principles 
on which they were elected. served 

Ireland well, and might have served her 

better if they had not—mainly 

his own fault—lost their leader. 

The Irish party’s discipline was much 
more strict than the discipline of the 
then comparatively loose-knit Conserva- 
tive, Liberal, and Liberal Unionist par- 
ties; most Irish nationalist members 
pledged themselves always to sit and 
vote with their colleagues, and with 
hardly an exception they all obeyed the 
pledge. Other parties have not failed to 
follow the example, with results that are 
becoming only too familiar. But there 
has never again, in a parliamentary coun- 
try, been anything quite like Parnell’s 
extraordinary domination®over his fol- 
lowers. In his frequent absences, the 
inner committee—an unofficial body, 
largely of his own choosing—that ran 
the party in his stead made all its 
decisions conditional on his later 
approval; and his opinion, on policies 


or on personalities, was only once sub- 
jected to serious challenge before the 
final disaster. This challenge came over 
his imposition of O’Shea as candidate 
for the Galway City by-election early in 
1886. The ease with which he overcame 
it tended, as Dr O’Brien shows, to in- 
crease his habitual self-assurance, which 
was still more inflated by the results of 
the special commission’s inquiry into the 
Pigott forgeries: hence the catastrophe 
of December 1890. 


Premier of Europe 


A WORLD RESTORED: Metternich, 
Castlereagh and the Problems of Peace, 
1812-1822. 

By Henry Kissinger. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 365 pages. 36s. 


5 gigi history can be fascin- 

ating as well as boring. For some 
people it is insufficiently human, for 
others insufficiently mechanical and 
scientific, but few will not find some 
intellectual excitement in the complex 
and deceptive manceuvres of a major 
diplomatic conference. Mr Kissinger 
has selected the classic period 1812-22 
for a detailed study of diplomatic 
method. It is familiar ground, and the 
author does not put forward the fruits 
of any new research or any radically 
new interpretation. But he is quite re- 
markably penetrating on the psychology 
of statesmen and the workings of inter- 
national politics. This is a reflective and 
subtle book, written with great care and 
with great concentration of meaning. It 
is diplomatic history at its best. 

The chief interest is in the finesse and 
deviousness by which Metternich man- 
aged to secure the stability of Europe. 
Metternich was for a time virtually the 
prime minister of Europe and the conti- 
nent was near to feeling a unity. This 
Austrian statesman was to suffer from 
having his history written by opponents 
who were unable to explain his success. 
Today he is in vogue again, and we are 
better able to appreciate his masterly 
inactivity or the way in which he duped 
others by himself appearing to be the 
dupe. We can learn from Metternich 
that the aim of diplomacy is to win the 
greatest possible freedom of action and 
a greater range of choice than is open to 
any potential opponent. He himself 
gave a virtuoso performance in this 
respect, and in so doing he also showed 
how diplomatic skill can achieve what 
may be impossible by force. 

Mr Kissinger is so successful in sym- 
pathising with Metternich that just 
occasionally he provokes a feeling of 
doubt. It is always a temptation to make 
out that statesmen are more conscious 
and deliberate than in fact they are, and 
one sometimes suspects that Metter- 
nich’s ruses and delaying tactics rather 
reflect indecision or even outright incom- 
prehension. Another temptation is to 
suggest that where Metternich failed the 
cards must have been stacked against 
him, but where he succeeded it was his 
own good- play. The author sometimes 
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The Last Voyage 
of the 
Lusitania 


A. A. and 
MARY HOEHLING 
Book Society recommendation 


*The authors have written an 
engrossing account . . . only 
someone who has contracted out 
of the human race altogether can 
fail to be roused by the fearful 
climax.’ Observer. 16s. net, 


Into The Dream 


EDWARD HYAMS 
Book Society recommendation 


‘This agile and witty novel sees 
the modern dilemma through an 
unusually wide and accurate 
lens.’ Punch. 15s. net. 


Dangerous Estate 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
Book Society recommendation 


* ... 1 don’t remember reading a 
better book on the Press than the 
one Mr. Williams has written.” 
WALTER TAPLIN, Observer. 

24s. net. 


Catastrophe 
and Imagination 


JOHN McCORMICK 


In this impressive study, John 
McCormick holds that the novel 
has a unique relationship to 
society, and he sets out to define 
this in relation to the many 
* catastrophies ’— wars, revolu- 
tions and other outrages on 
sensibility—that have marked 
recent history. 

*Mr. McCormick knows exactly 
what a novel should be and do.’ 
Listener. 25s. net. 


Parliament in 
India 


W. H. MORRISJONES 


This book is the first full-scale 
study of a modern Indian politi- 
cal institution. It is based on 
direct investigation of Indian 
central and state legislatures at 
work, as well as on an extensive 
survey of reports and proceed- 
ings. It is a contribution to the 
literature on modern India as 
well as to the study of political 
processes, 35s. net, 
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THE PATTERN OF MANAGEMENT 


By Lt.-Col. L. Fr Urwick, In this compact 
yet comprehensive book the author carries 
his philosophy of the subject of management 
a long step forward. Everyone interested 

in the subject and its application to 
government and industry will find this book 
illuminating and rewarding. 20/- net. 


MANAGEMENT, LABOUR AND COMMUNITY 


Edited by D. Cleghorn Thomson. A 
symposium of the writings of 22 of the 
nation’s experts in management and human 
relations. The major portion of the book 
deals with the various methods of training 


those who may be called upon to fill positions 


of responsibility within the present- -day 
economic system. A book for teachers and 
students of management subjects and also 
for those in management. 35/- net. 


TOP-MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


By T. G. Rose. This new book has been 
written for company directors, management 
accountants and students. It gives a clear 
and simple explanation of what the managing 
director of today should know about the 
continually changin: ng financial structure of 
his company, and tells the management 


accountant how best to obtain the information 


as well as supply it in the form required. 
9/- net. 


COAL-MINING ECONOMICS : 
Organization and Management 


By J. Sinclair. This book traces the 
development of the industry and deals with 
present-day organization, conditions of 
marketing, transport, finance, etc., and 
also plans for the future. The author then 
describes the application of management 
techniques to the industry, the role of the 
N.U.M., wages structure, and other features. 
A book for the student and the 

practical mine worker. 

45/- net. 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 





The Negro in the 
United States 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


The history and position of the Ameri- 
can Negro as a vital segment of U.S. 
social life. 


(2nd edition ready April, 1957.) 
45s. net 


Administrative 
Behavior 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


A penetrating study of decision-making 
processes in administrative organization. 
(2nd edition, 1957.) 35s. net 


Appraisal and 
Management of 


e e 
Securities 
DOUGLAS A. HAYES 
‘ If the reader is a really serious investor 
he will be well advised to get hold of 
Professor Hayes’ book.’—Jnvestors Chron- 
icle 


(1956.) 31s. 6d. net 


In stock in London—from all Booksellers. 











assumes rather than demonstrates this 
good play, and he can make Napoleon 
by comparison appear something of a 
zany. The picture of a _ pathetic 
Napoleon trapped by a man of greater 
insight and elusiveness is overdone. 
Exaggeration aside, Metternich is still 
one of the giants. He was the architect 
of a settlement which helped to keep 
Europe out of any major war for a 
century. Mr Kissinger recognises that 
he was fighting for a losing cause and 
that he was outside and against “the 


Bursting at 


PARIS A LA MODE. 
By Célia Bertin. Translated by Marjorie 


Deans. 

Gollancz. 255 pages. 21s. 

DIOR. 

By Dior. Translated by Antonia Fraser. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 229 pages. 21s. 


HIS is a study of the Paris haute 
couture industry, by a French 


| novelist. It is enthusiastic, emotional and 


| pious, 





and copiously illustrated with 
drawings of the type reproduced here ; 
but for those who know nothing 
of this most irrational business, it is a 
titillating introduction. It does convey 
the nervous, theatrical tension, 
and the “collective creative- 
ness” and pride in craftsman- 
ship informing a fashion house 
on every floor; also why the 
industry’s poorly paid, badly 
housed workers prefer to serve 
in an haute couture heaven than 
reign in a well-appointed ready- 
made factory. (One section, 
describing typical firms hand- 
making buttons and feathers 
and luxurious accessories, will 
specially please sentimental 
Francophiles, as almost all the 
firms work in a few sleazy back 
rooms, inspired and controlled 
by a dowdy figure who would 
normally be taken for the 


. concierge.) 


Unhappily, this is told at the 
level of shrewd gossip, in what 
might be called peignoir prose 
—vapid dressing-room chats 
among mannequins, verbatim 
accounts of crises over a zip- 
fastener. Statistics, historical and 
economic comment are seeded through 
these daily dramas, but hard to piece 
together ; page 119, for instance, squarely 
says “ women’s clothes can be imported 
free into the United States ” though page 
52 has said that the duty on clothes 
entering the United States “may go up 
to 90 per cent of the cost of the models.” 

The translator tries gamely to match 
Mlle Bertin’s raciness, but is often out- 
paced: nothing quite excuses a transla- 
tion that uses more exclamation marks 
than the original. 


Dior believes in fortune tellers, and 

* nowonder. When he was a boya 
gipsy told him “women are lucky for 
you and through them you will achieve 
success. You will make a great deal of 
money out of them.” But this prophecy 
did not begin to be fulfilled until he was 
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spirit of the age.” Metternich himself 
was aware not so much ‘of his success 
as of impending disaster, and of the fact, 
that the attempt to preserve the ancien 
régime in Austria might ultimately 
prove futile and sterile. For him, 
statesmanship was not the art of making 
concessions at the proper time, but of 
avoiding any concessions at all and 
hoping for the best. Other statesmen 
today, faced with the same question, can 
learn from his own mixture of success 
and failure. 


the Seams 


thirty. After studying political economy, 
of all improbable things, he was the 
director of an art gallery until the slump, 
when he went to stay with a friend who 
was a freelance dress designer. Then it 
was that, for want of anything better to 
do, he tried his own hand at a few 
sketches and found his métier. It was 
not until December 1946 that, with the 
backing of the textile manufacturer and 
racehorse owner M. Marcel Boussac, he 
set up the House of Dior. The “New 
Look,” the return to femininity that 
rocked the world after the austerity 
of wartime clothes, was his very first 
collection, 

We have now had several 
biographies and _ autobio- 
graphies of couturiers, and it 
is interesting to see how they 
account for that mysterious 
thing, the “ Trend ” of fashion. 
The favourite explanation is 
that each couturier, like any 
artist, expresses the inarticulate 
desires and attitudes of his 
time ; and that this explains 
why, in spite of all the care they 
take to guard their secrets, the 
several couturiers in any one 
season will show much the 
same features. M.  Dior’s 
explanation is less romantic and 
less self-important. The Trend, 
he says, is largely the creation 
of the ladies of the press. With 
their passion for pigeon-holing 
and classifying, they detect 
uniformity where none exists, 
selecting for their descriptions 
those models that have a com- 
mon feature. It is with reluc- 
tance that he himself panders to their 
lust for classification by giving each 
collection a generic title. 

Honesty and lack of self-aggrandise- 
ment seem to be among the author’s 
qualities. The young man - from 
Normandy still looks in startled wonder 
at the other Dior, the showman, of 
necessity the poseur, the world figure. 
Kindness seems to be another of his 
qualities. The only people who earn 
harsh words in his book are the buyers, 
whose habits at shows are apparently 
deplorable. But if he is bitter about 
buyers, he ig full of warmth for his 
premiéres, vehdeuses and mannequins. 
And he is so very kind about English 
women. “ Personally,” he says, “I find 
them among the most beautiful and dis- 
tinguished women in the world.” Let 
us hope that this gratifying sentence is 
im the French edition of this book. 
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The Pleasures of Translation 


THE ART OF TRANSLATION. 
By Theodore H. Savory. 
Cape. 159 pages. 16s. 


‘| a surprisingly large number of 
people translation appears as a 
mechanical or at best ancillary job with 
an aroma of distasteful school tasks. 
This is the pen of my aunt ; Balbus built 
a wall; thence he marched three 
parasangs. There are, of course, the 
professionals ; the interpreters in glass 
booths at international conferences, 
miraculously keeping pace with the 
orator, and the people thanks to whom 
one can read M. Simenon’s detective 
stories in English, and the drafters of 
communiqués and news reports. But 
the idea that translation may be a 
pleasurable pursuit, as delightfully 
exasperating as golf, as challenging to 
the creative faculties as portraiture, is 
rarely entertained by those who have 
never themselves suffered from trans- 
lator’s itch. “No one,” says Mr Savory, 
“who is interested in language can for 
long confine his interest to his native 
language only... .” There, with all due 
respect, speaks the enthusiast. But his 
enthusiasm is catching; and in this 
opening sentence of his preface there is 
implicit the strongest argument for 
translation, both as a tool of teaching 
and as an amateur pursuit. No other 
kind of play with words gives so keen 
a sense of the peculiar genius of 
language, of its precisions and vague- 
nesses, of the connotations, associations 
and colour of words, of the architectural 
quality of sentences, nor so usefully 
forces the writer to look behind the word 
or phrase for the thing, the thought or 
the feeling which may have fossilised 
into cliché. 

Mr Savory, however, is not concerned 
to recruit enthusiasts ; he takes enthu- 
siasm for granted and goes on from 
there. His beok is, as he describes it, 
“not a treatise, but it is planned on the 
lines, if not on the scale, of one.” He 
classifies the chief types of translation: 
the purely informative—as in airport 
notices—in which perfection is easy ; the 
adequate, rendering ordinary readable 
prose into ordinary readable prose with- 
out concern for fine shades ; the scien- 
tific and technical, calling not merely for 
linguistic skill, but for expert knowledge 
of the matter concerned ; and—his chief 
subject-matter—translation as a fine art, 
the attempt to produce with the utmost 
precision, on the reader of the trans- 
lated version, the same impact as the 
original would make on anyone qualified 
to read it. He discusses various prin- 
ciples followed, explicitly or implicitly, 
by translators past and present. Should 
translation read like translation, remind- 
ing the reader of its origins, or like an 
original work ? Should the author’s or 
the translator’s style be uppermost ? In 
translations of the classics or of historical 
works, should archaic or contemporary 
language be used ? How literal, or how 
free, should be the rendering ? Should 
verse be translated as verse or as prose ? 





He concludes, after acute and humane 
examination plentifully illustrated with 
examples, that there is room for almost 
every principle, even the most 
grotesquely literal construe having its 
justification as an aid to the rusty or 
not-quite-competent reader of the 
original. 

One would like a lot more : not only 
of such famous cruxes as Horace’s 
sweetly smiling, sweetly speaking Lalage 
and of scientific prose, but also of the 
weird, the private, the magical—what, 
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for instance, has anyone contrived to do 
with Gérard de Nerval’s “prince 
d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie ” ?—and, in 
general, of the whole question of word 
music, which, on the evidence of this 
book, ranks rather low in Mr Savory’s 
hierarchy of preoccupations. One would 
like to know what he thinks. of Mr Scott- 
Moncrieff ; and of Basic English and 
Esperanto ; and of innumerable other 
things. But to say of a hundred-and- 
fifty-page book that it rouses curiosities 
which four times that number would 
hardly satisfy is not criticism ; it is high 
praise. 


The Eastern Empire 


THE BYZANTINE WORLD. 

By J. M. Hussey. 

Hutchinson’s. University Library. 191 
pages. 10s. 6d. 

BYZANTIUM: its Triumphs and Tragedy. 
By René Guerdan. Translated by D. L. B. 
Hartley. 

Allen and Unwin. 228 pages. 25s. 


HE stream of literature on the his- 

tory of the Byzantine Empire shows 
no sign of drying up, and these two 
books are attempts to bring the results 
of modern work to the attention of a 
wide public. They could scareely be 
more different in the way they set about 
doing this. Professor Hussey’s brief 
introduction is a work of admirable 
lucidity and compression. The first half 
contains a political survey of the fortunes 
of the Empire frem the foundation of 
Constantinople in 330 AD to its destruc- 
tion in 1453. Then follow chapters on 
various aspects of the Byzantine 
achievement in government, 
learning, literature and art. 
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Since all this is accomplished in less 
than 200 pages, it might well seem that 
an extreme desiccation must result. This 
apprehension is happily not fulfilled. 
The book appeals to the mind more 
than to the imagination ; it must be read 
with concentration, but it is alive. The 
reason for this lies in the author’s com- 
plete integrity and absorption in the 
subject. Although she is, for the most 
part, describing familiar scenes and 
landmarks, she finds time to linger over 
the sources of our knowledge, and to 
point out lines of future research. How- 
ever familiar the country may be, we see 
it under the guidance of one who has 
explored its limits and knows how much 
is still to be known. The few pages on 
learning and literature are especially 
impressive from this point of view ; but 
the whole book contains a wealth of 
experience out of proportion to its size. 
M GUERDAN’S book is a very different 

e affair. Its appeal is entirely to 
the imagination. There is no attempt at 
a connected treatment. Instead, we have 
a series of vignettes connected more or 
less adroitly and recorded with con- 
siderable vivacity. It is true that 
the gestures and animation of the 
French original are sometimes strangely 
frozen in this English version, but 
in the main the transformation 
is made wi**-ut much awkwardness. 
Perhaps the.. ‘or claims a little too 
much in offering the book “ as something 
more than a popularisation,” and his 
work scarcely deserves the eulogy of the 
French scholar Charles Diehl, with 
which it is prefaced. It is not in any 
sense, as Professor Hussey’s smaller book 
is, a work of learning: it is an exploita- 
tion of picturesque incidents to convey 
a series of forcible impressions of popu- 
lar and imperial life, of war, peace, 
religion and diplomacy at various periods 
of Byzantine history, with the reign of 
the tenth century Emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas as the central piece. This is a 
kind of journalism at which the French 
excel ; and M. Guerdan’s book (an illus- 
tration from which is reproduced here) 
will doubtless draw to a passing interest 
in Byzantium many more new readers 
than the more sober volume with which 
it is linked in this review. It is to be 
hoped that some of these readers will be 
encouraged to pass on, first to Professor 
Hussey’s book and then to the wider 
fields which it Opens-up, 
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COMING 15 APRIL 


INVASION 1940 


PETER FLEMING 


* 
ALREADY PUBLISHED 


*Margaret 
the First 


DOUGLAS GRANT 


‘This is a neatly written biogra- 
phy of one of the odder women 
to streak erratically across the 
course of English literature— 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, 
[1623-73]’ spECTATOR. ‘An ex- 
cellent survey of this eccentric’ 
OBSERVER. ‘Excellent’ EVENING 
STANDARD. ‘Sympathetic, vivid, 
scholarly” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘Thoroughly entertaining’ 
SPHERE 258 


Life at 
Fonthill 


WILLIAM BECKFORD 
‘All unforgettable, all is bril- 
liantly alive’specrator.*These 
remarkable letters’ tHe TimEs. 
“Beautifully served up’ suNDAY 
TIMES 355 


‘One of the most important 
volumes in the enterprising 
Reynard Library’ trutTH. ‘A 
splendid addition to the series’ 
TIME & TIDE 842 pages 30s. 


Two Against 


the Ice 
EJNAR MIKKELSEN 
‘Powerfully written’ news 
CHRONICLE. ‘Remarkable . . . 
he recounts the perils and appal- 
ling hardships of his copediaion 
to Greenland in 1910’ SPHERE. 
“Among the mostterrible records 
_ of life in extremis ever written’ 
SUNDAY TIMES ats 


* 
THE LAST 
MIGRATION 


VINCENT CRONIN 
COMING 15 APRIL 


HART-DAVIS 
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Cheerful Atheist 


IT’S ME, O LORD! 
By A. E. Coppard. 
Methuen. 252 pages. 22s. 6d. 


OPPARD’S first master was the 
Thomas Hardy of “Life’s Little 
Ironies,” and there is some affinity 
between the writers. But while Hardy 
was a sad agnostic Coppard was a cheer- 
ful atheist ; and it is unlikely that Hardy 
would have hit on, or approved, such a 
title as Coppard here chooses for this 
initial, and now posthumously published, 
instalment of autobiography. Both men 
liked churches and disliked parsons. The 
first of Coppard’s stories to see print was 
about a vicar who flew into a rage with 
a homeless boy he had found one morn- 
ing sleeping in his church wrapped in the 
altar carpet. Kind Mrs Evans of North 
Oxford disapproved of this tale, assuring 
Coppard that no clergyman would 
behave like that. But years later—Cop- 
pard tells us—he heard of “a real vicar 
who actually prosecuted a boy for a 
similar misdemeanour.” His satisfaction 
in this corroboration is that of a man 
tenacious of such faiths as are in him. 
The existence of the soul, he writes near 
the end, is an astounding assumption that 
no rational beirig could accept, and of 
anything of that sort he is 
content to have no more than as much as 
a contented tree, which grows and grows 
without promise of reward, disdaining no 
virtue, vaunting no spurious ancestry, 
achieving no vice, and has no other 
observable aim but to conceive in flowers 
that turn to husks containing dusty seeds, 
all to promote the vicarious continuity for 
which it has a reckless passion. 


This comes in a context about parsons ; 


and “disdaining” has something of 
Hardy’s salt. 

As a boy Coppard knew intimately the 
life of both the urban and the rural poor ; 
as a young married man he lived for 


The Audience 


PARIS THEATRE AUDIENCES: in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By John Lough. 

Oxford University Press. 300 pages. 45s. 


OW much does the audience matter 

in the theatre? An actor will say 

that it matters more than any other single 
factor except the quality of that par- 
ticular actor’s part. Any manager will 
assert that “word of mouth” (that is, 
what members of an audience say about 
the play when they have seen it) matters 
more than advertising or the opinion of 
critics. How odd then that so little is 
written in a serious way about the 
audience. Professor Lough has certainly 
made up for much neglect in this book, 
though it deals with Paris, a city whose 
theatres bear the minimum of resem- 
blance, in every way, to ours. Still his 
scholarly work might inspire somebody 
to start a similar study on London play- 
houses. There is another answer to 
“does the audience matter?” and Mr 
Lough provides it quickly and clearly. 


twelve years in or near Oxford, where he 


__ was employed as a clerk in an ironworks. 


His sense of the learned world surround- 
ing him was sufficiently keen and sequa- 
cious to suggest to us irresistibly a com- 
parison between his position and that of 
Hardy’s Jude Fawley. But Coppard— 
perhaps because of the joy that was in 
him—was far better received. Bodley’s 
Librarian gave him permission to read in 
the Radcliffe Camera for six months— 
and although he named this period with 
the air of a magistrate speaking from the 
bench, the sentence was tacitly allowed to 
run on - indefinitely. An authentic 
magistrate fined Coppard for poaching— 
unjustly, he swears, and simply ‘because 
he had a habit of exercising whippets in- 
discreetly. But all his other relations 
with Oxford appear to have been entirely 
happy. A way was opened for him by 
T. W. Chaundy, later a mathematical 
don at Christ Church, and thereafter he 
was free of much lively society. 

For this reasonable state of affairs most 
of the credit was clearly Coppard’s own ; 
his interests and enthusiasms were wide- 
ranging and unaffected, and he must 
have been very attractive to those -in- 
tellectual undergraduates with whom 
Angst was already conducting pre- 
liminary skirmishes. He emerges from 
his own simple but far from artless narra- 
tive as a man of great courage and 
resilience. And he emerges, above all, 
as a natural writer, who achieved his 
métier in the face of almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties and preserved always an 
exact sense of what was within his com- 
pass. Coppard died in his eightieth year. 
But we are here obliged to take leave 
of him at forty-four—a professional 
writer at last, living in the Chilterns in a 
two-roomed cottage which he has 
christened ‘ Chop Cherry’ from the song 
in Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tale.” 


is the Thing 


As audiences in Paris became less crude, 
less pestered by drunks and harlots, so 
the quality of the plays presented to 
them changed. This fact alone justi- 
fies what is, for the ordinary reader, 
pretty heavy going in the analysis of 
French reactions to French plays (all the 
crucial passages being in French). 
Another line of inquiry is immediately 
opened up for domestic students: we 
keep asking what is wrong with the 
English theatre. Why are our dramatists 
so dull and unenterprising compared 
with Americans (this, of course, not only 
asks but begs a question)? = 
May not the answer be that everybody 
is looking in the wrong direction ? 
Although it does not appear to be his 
thesis Mr Lough puts up a most con- . 
vincing proof that if we want to know 
what is wrong, or what is right, with the 
theatre anywhere in the world at any 
time the answer is to study the audience. 
He apologises for introducing graphs ; 
why apologise ? His graphs say a great 
deal and maybe something of the same 
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sort might be discovered about the 
English theatre by examining fluctu- 


ations in the size of audiences. It was 


evident that during the war it was easier 
to fill a theatre than at any time since 
the previous war. Is there anything to 
be learned from this and if so how can 
the lesson be applied ? 

These are vague and complicated 
questions ; that they can be asked profit- 
ably and answered with some precision 
is the main burden of Lough on Paris 
audiences. The sooner a survey just as 
detailed and written With as little pom- 
posity is available of the London theatre 
in the same century or any other the 
better informed we shall be about what 
is, after all, the principal influence in the 
theatre at any time. 


China’s Female Stalin 


LADY WU: A true story. 
By Lin Yutang. 
Heinemann: 258 pages. 15s. 


Ebi ordinary reader’s profound ignor- 
ance of China’s rich and immense 
history gives an added freshness to Dr 
Lin Yutang’s latest book. If he had not 
taken the precaution of warning us that 
his story was true, and of revealing his 
sources in a learned and graceful preface, 
we should be inclined to complain of 
a feverish imagination. The usual refer- 
ence books are indeed less lavish with 
the details of Empress Wu’s life than 
her present biographer. 

Lady Wu was one of the women 
attendants of the aged Emperor Tait- 
sung, in the seventh century A.D. She 
was not even a high-ranking one, be- 
longing to the sixth of the nime grades 
that constituted the emperor’s harem. 
Ambitious and intelligent, she broke 
with protocol and precedent by becom- 
ing the mistress of the weak-willed 
Gowtsung when he came to the throne 
after his father’s death. Thereafter she 
proceeded with the coolest efficiency to 
dispose of every possible rival, sparing 
neither friends nor relatives, including 
her own sons, whipping to death, poison- 
ing, torturing, inventing conspiracies 
against the throne so that the “ plotters ” 
could be liquidated, until she herself 
was not only de facto but also de jure 
empress of China. 

Her murders, which are carefully 
listed, make the Medicis look like fum- 
bling amateurs. Indeed, Dr Lin suggests, 
in a not altogether fanciful passage, that 
Stalin provides a more valid parallel. 
For as the author points out: “Her 
killing of generals and elderly statesmen 
was the same, her purges and trials and 
techniques of tortures were the same, 
the reliance on ‘confessions’ the 
same. .. . Even the method of extracting 
confessions by nervous exhaustion was 
the same.” 

It remains only to say that Dr Lin 
puts his extraordinary story into the 
mouth of one of the few princely sur- 
vivors of Lady Wu’s reign of terror, and 
tells it in novel form. His engaging 
simplicity and lucidity never desert him, 
amd the book has some at least of the 
elements of a best-seller. 


The Distaff Side 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN IN HISTORY. 
By Doris Mary Stenton. 
Allen and Unwin. 371 pages. 35s. 


B he author prefaces her work with 
the startling assertion that there 
seemed little that she could say with 
advantage about women artists, writers 
or players ; likewise, she wastes no space 
on the political influence of the great 
ladies of the nineteenth century whose 
activities are already well known. She 
concentrates instead on woman as 
property owner, woman dispossessed, 
and woman resurgent. 

The earliest evidence comes from 
wills, lawsuits and proceedings in 
manorial courts ; and these innumerable 
transactions, interspersed by deductions 
about the daily life of their participants, 
make rather plodding reading. But the 
pace quickens with the diarist and letter- 
writing vogue that began in the fifteenth 
century. Thereafter, the author’s 
method of generalisation, necessitated 
by the meagre data of bequests, charters, 
and court rolls, becomes impossible in 
the face of the wide difference in outlook 
and circumstances shown by the lively, 
studious or naughty revelations of ladies 
of high degree or earnest avocation. 

The conclusion reached from the well 
authenticated evidence is that women 
before the Norman Conquest enjoyed a 
rough equality with men, sharing both 
dangers and protection, and fighting in 
a husband’s cause (and sometimes 
against it); but that the independent 
status of the noblewoman in England 
declined after 1066. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the inequalities of medieval days 
when women were relegated to an 
honourable but essentially unimportant 
position, and of the Reformation when 
they were conditioned by St Paul’s 
views on subjection, dominant characters 
continued to emerge in every generation, 
and Lady Stenton’s book is in reality a 
salute to their achievement in history. 

In less exalted circles a good wife 
was always necessary to a farmer’s 
prosperity ; and whatever the prevalent 
social idiom, she had her own prestige 
and privileges from the time when Adam 
delved to the present day. Throughout 
the middle ages widows of “a certain 
age” seemed to be very well found 
indeed, though the younger ones had 
much ado to escape unwelcome suitors 
pressed upon them by whichever feudal 
lord benefited by the tax on their re- 
marriage. After the hard years of the 
Civil War, when domesticity was of 
necessity augmented with administrative 
and soldierly aptitudes, the puritan view 
of the relation between husband and 
wife affected wives throughout the land, 
and the laxity of the Restoration shocked 
many back into a discipline that was 
beginning to be irksome. 

But since the days of the first Eliza- 
beth there had been growing concern 
with the legal and social position of 
women, and the latter part of the book 
is concerned with the growth of their 
struggle for equality and their evergreen 
determination to be “free, happy and 
famous as men.” 


Spring Books 


A History of the 
Council of Trent 


HUBERT JEDIN 


translated by DOM ERNEST GRAF OSB 
The first volume of the translation into 
_—_ of Geschichte des Konzils von Trient by 
Jedin, Professor of Medieval and 
Modern Church History at the University 
of Bonn—the first comprehensive work on 
this subject for some 300 years. The History 
will be completed in 8 Books—Books 1 and 
2 of which are contained in the present 
volume. With 8 half-tone plates of con- 
temporary portraits. 
xii + 620 pp Jos 


Practical Reason and 
Morality 


A study of Kant’s Foundati the 
Micaphpeic of Morals = 
A. R. C. DUNCAN 


A new and original examination of tne 
content of Kant’s Feundations for the Meta- 
pe em of Morals, showing that it is not an 
ethical treatise (as so often mistakenly 
assumed), but a critique of practical reason 
by the man who al produced the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 

xviii + 182 pp 18s 


—— GHANA— 
the autobiography of 
KWAME NKRUMAH 
Prime Minister of Ghana 


This is the life story of the Prime Minister of 
the Gold Coast, which became a Sovereign 
State under the name of Ghana on 6 March 
1957. The dramatic events of Dr. Nkrumah’s 
life are inextricably woven with the struggle 
for self-government, in which he has te 
himself a most resolute and dynamic leader. 
Born the son of a village goldsmith, he is 
now the most important re in Africa 
today. With 40 pages of -tones. 

xvi + 312 pp aus 


Meister Eckhart 


An introduction to the study of his works with 
an anthology of his sermons, selected, annot- 
ated and translated by 


JAMES M. CLARK 


Eckhart, -one of the greatest of speculative 
mystics, has been greatly misunderstood 
since most of the studies of his works have 
been previously based in part on MSS now 
proved to be spurious or faulty. The latest 
research by Continental scholars has done 
much to clear up the earlier confusion, and 
this study, which has taken advantage of 
their findings, gives the English reader a 
balanced introduction hitherto unobtainable. 
xii + 268 pp April 4 25s 


Fritz Saxl 1890-1948 


A volume of memorial essays from his friends 
in England edited by 


D. J. GORDON 


Fritz Saxl was Director of the Warburg 
Institute and Professor of the History of the 
Classical Tradition, University of London. 
The growth of the study of the history of 
art in this country was due to him and he 
was one of the first to show its importance 
in the wider field of humane studies in 
general. These essays, contributed by 
experts in the different fields, are repre- 
sentative of the many facets of his interests. 
xii + 372 pp May 23 425 


NELSON 
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Caricature 
by David 
Low 






Sticking his neck out, 
as usual, 


A.P. HERBERT 


presents 


‘No Fine on Fun’ 


The Comical History of the 
Entertainments Duty. ‘Sir Alan 
explores the grisly details in 
light-hearted style. But he estab- 
lishes some deadly serious 
points’ (Leader in The Evening 
Standard) 15s 





A. E. Coppard 


ITS ME. 0 LORD! 


‘Zest never leaves this tale, nor 
gaiety of spirit... It isadynamic 
affair all the way’ said The 
Scotsman of this autobiography 
of a great short story writer. 
22s 6d 


Patricia Hutchins 


JAMES JOYCE'S WORLD 


Patricia Hutchins has explored 
what remains of Joyce’s back- 
ground, not only in Ireland but 
in those cities abroad where his 
books were written, and has col- 
lected much new material. 
Illustrated, 30s 


Anthony Carson 


A TRAIN 
TO TARRAGONA 


Carson’s Spain is a country few 
conventional travellers will 
penetrate—except in this engag- 
ingly informal book. 15s 


Otto Dietrich . 


THE HITLER | KNEW 


Imprisoned and disillusioned, 
Hitler’s Press Chief wrote a can- 
did and convincing portrait of 
his Fuhrer, 18s 


Methuen 
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“Lord, What Fools...” 


FRAUDS. 
By Richard Aldington. 
Heinemann. 244 pages. 21s. 
MPOSTURES, deceits and swindles— 
all dictionary equivalents, as| Mr 
Aldington points out, of his monosyllabic 
title—are a class of subject which 
different authors have handled in very 
different ways. There is the Awful 
Warning style, an elaboration of the 
beware-of-pickpockets notices in public 
places ; here are some of the ways in 
which fools and innocents can be parted 
from their money, or, as a variant, here 
are a few dreadful examples of the moral 
decline that leads to the dock and to 
worse things. At the other extreme 
there is the callously lighthearted style ; 
three cheers for Tyl Eulenspiegel and 
his merry japes. Between the two there 
is the natural historian’s approach, the 
near-scientific classification by motive, 
by method, by social setting ; here greed, 
there spite, elsewhere vanity, is at work, 


| here is the weakness on which the 
| impostor played, the chink in the vic- 





tim’s defences, the favourable climate. 
And, whatever the method, theré is the 
pure story-telling element, with detec- 
tion, evasion, ingenuity and counter- 
ingenuity each receiving a varying share 
of the author’s attention by comparison 


with the presentation of character. 

Mr Aldington is, on the whole, a 
natural historian ; but a natural historian 
of a special, misanthropic kind. He has 
no affection for his “ frauds ”—Psal- 
manazar the fake “ Formosan,” Waine- 
wright the poisoner, Arthur Orton the 
Tichborne claimant, “Dr” Graham 
with his Miraculous Bed, Maundy 
Gregory the go-between in the honours 
traffic, and other shady characters 
treated briefly and apparently chosen, 
with few exceptions, more for their 
odiousness than for their ingenuity ; he 
has hardly more sympathy for their 
victims and precious little respect for 
their adversaries. His pages are peopled 
with Yahoos and Tartuffes ; his detesta- 
tion of the deceivers is matched by his 
contempt for the deceived ; and he rarely 
misses an opportunity for a sidelong 
snap at any character, however remotely 
concerned with the matter in hand, who 
figures on his private and extensive list 
of bétes noires. (It is surprising how 
often he manages to bring in T. E. 
Lawrence.) His book is well written, 
his cases are well presented, his thesis 
that mankind in general and the English 
in particular are remarkably gullible is 
proved to the hilt, and his skill as an 
entertainer is considerable ; but he leaves 
a singularly rancid taste in the mouth. 


Metropolitan Birds 


THE BIRDS OF THE LONDON AREA 
SINCE 1900. 

By a Committee of the London Natural 
History Society. A New Naturalist Special 
Volume. 
Collins. 315 pages. 30s. 

INCE the Authorised Version of the 
Bible there have been remarkably 


| few instances of a good book written by 


a committee ; but this has claims to rank 
as one of them, and indeed it may well 
rank as a kind of bible to the consider- 
able and devoted sect of Londoners for 
whom birdwatching is a kind of religion. 

Mr R. C. Homes and his dozen or 
so co-authors have most succinctly 
described the recent history and status 
of the 245 full species (including over 
100. ©=breeding species) authentically 
recorded this century within the 1,200 
square miles included by their mystic 
circle of 2o«miles around St Paul’s. Con- 
trary to former practice, great rarities 
such as the crested lark and Sabine’s gull 
are treated briefly, with the references to 
fuller accounts published at the time of 
occurrence, while species which bulk 
large in the bird population, such as the 
house sparrow and tufted duck, get much 
more space. Aided by the exceptionally 
dense coverage of observers, and by the 
copious records fed into the society’s 
archives by its thousand-strong orni- 
thological membership, the editors have 
shown great skill in summarising popula- 
tion trends and changes in local. distri- 
bution and status during ‘the ’ half- 
century. In this period two new British 


breeding species, the black redstart and 
the little ringed plover, have made the 
area their main centre of dispersal, and 
such wintering species as the smew and 
the lesser black-backed gull have made 
Greater London one of their main 
strongholds. There are six important 
heronries, some within a mile of densely 
built-up areas. 

The first hundred pages give highly 
readable surveys of the physical setting 
in general and of the main habitats, 
together with reviews of migration and 
of roosts and flylines. These describe 
how the outer London starlings stream 
daily into the centre to roost as the 
human tide flows out towards dusk, and 
how little these flylines have altered since 
they were first traced thirty years ago. 
Since 1870 reservoirs have grown to 
cover over 3,000 acres within their 
concrete banks, and to provide incidental 
hospitality for between 5,000 and 10,000 
ducks, less than half of which are 
mallard, and up to about 100,000 gulls, 
the majority black-headed. A _ large 
amount of background information about 
land use, freshwater biology, vegetation 
and social history is_ incidentally 
recorded. The book is excellently illus- 
trated with photographs and maps, and 
well provided with references and index. 
As a product entirely of non-professional 
ornithologists, it provides impressive 
evidence of the high competence of the 
amateur element in one of the few 
branches of biology in which the 
amateur, with the aid of first-class team- 
work, is still able to hold his own. 
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Men from Beasts: 

THE STORY OF LIFE. 
By H. E. L. Mellersh. 
Hutchinson. 263 pages. 2ls. 
MAN AS AN ANIMAL, 
By W. C. Osman Hill. 
Hutchinson’s University Library. 
pages. 10s. 6d. 
F VEN now, nearly a hundred years 

since the “ Origin of Species” was 
published, undergraduate biologists are 
still occasionally assailed at the doors of 
their laboratories by anti-evolutionary 
canvassers. Although such extremists are 
in the minority, there is still much 
ignorance about the evidence for evolu- 
tion—an ignorance that is often asso- 
ciated with an emotional reaction against 
the view of man as an animal. The 
problem is threefold. First, has evolution 
taken place at all ? Second, if so, what 
courses has it followed ? Third, what 
factors have controlled its course ? On 
the first point, the evidence has been 
conclusive -for many years and can be 
disregarded only by the cranky and the 
ignorant. 

It is the evidence concerning the 
second and third that are summarised by 
Mr Mellersh in “The Story of Life.” 
The major part of the book consists in an 
outline of the principal routes of animal 
evolution. Starting from the current 
views on the earliest beginnings of life, 
the author shows how the complexity of 
organisation within the animal kingdom 
gradually increased; he follows up 
several side-branches of the: evolutionary 
tree besides giving a detailed discussion 
of the evolution of man. In later chapters 
a discussion of a number of general pro- 
blems, such as sex and heredity, is con- 
cluded by a consideration of the 
mechanism of evolution itself. The 
author deals with his comprehensive sub- 
ject in such a way as to make it compre- 
hensible to the ordinary reader ; he has 
a robust attitude to scientific jargon, and 
although his jocularity is at times irritat- 
ing, his exposition of such technical 
material is remarkably lucid. 


R OsMAN HIv’s book, another fine 

addition to Hutchinson’s University 
Library, is concerned with only a small 
portion of this story—the evolution of 
man from his pre-human ancestors. 
Describing his scope as “some of the 
more outstanding phenomena in the 
natural history of man,” Mr Osman Hill 
is primarily concerned to demonstrate 
affinities between man and other pri- 
mates. In successive chapters he reviews 
evidence drawn from such diverse fields 
as anatomy and ethnology, parasitology 
and psychology, showing not only the 
similarities between man and other 
species, but also the nature of the differ- 
ences. This book is slightly more serious 
and considerably more detailed than 
“The Story of Life,” but it too will be 
enjoyed by a wide public—and not the 
less so because the author is content to 
let the facts speak for themselves. It is 
particularly to be recommended to those 
who, while accepting the occurrence of 
animal evolution, want to reserve man as 
a special case. 
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Neo-Romantic Poets 


THE ROMANTIC SURVIVAL. 
By John Bayley. 


Constable. 238 pages. 18s. 


ge this book Mr Bayley considers the 

work of three poets who at first glance 
do not appear to have very much in 
common: Yeats, Auden and Dylan 
Thomas. By placing them firmly within 
the context of Romantic theories about 
the nature and scope of poetry, however, 
he seeks to illuminate the quality of their 
achievement and to demonstrate that 
each, in his own way, has rediscovered 
the basic assumptions of Romanticism. 
These assumptions the author considers 
more liberating and enriching than the 
classical doctrines of T. E. Hulme and 
T. S. Eliot. 


About Yeats there can scarcely be 
much contention. He so clearly belongs 
to the great tradition of those whose 
trust is in the power of the creative 
imagination to absorb the dailinesses of 
life and transform them into material for 
poetry. He is linked to Wordsworth by 
his recognition of the mystery and the 
high significance of the poet’s function, 
and to Keats by his conception of the 
Mask. Against Wordsworth’s idea of the 
poet as interpreter and guide, Keats sug- 
gested that his special task was not to 
philosophise, but to subordinate his own 
personality to the creative process and to 
discover, by imaginative penetration, the 
significant quality of what he “ felt upon 
his pulses.” 

Dylan Thomas, with his obsessive 
emphasis on sensory experience and his 
joy in the very feel of words, is recog- 
nisably a Romantic poet of the Keatsian 
kind, though what Wordsworth would 
have thought of his poems defeats con- 
jecture. Auden, however, can only with 
difficulty be fitted into the Romantic 
category, unless alongside his admired 
Byron, who took a far less transcendental 
view of poetry than Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley or Keats. Mr Bayley 


nevertheless makes out a good case for. 


connecting him with Yeats, claiming that 
he has followed him in showing 


how the intense private world of symbo- 
lism can be brought right out into the 
open, eclecticised and pegged down to 
every point of contemporary interest and 
everyday life, while remaining none the 
less a private and even a substitute world. 
This is a stimulating book. The survey 
of the decline of Romanticism, which 
constitutes its first section, is done with 
perception and good sense, and the 
studies of the individual-poets gain from 
being related to a central theme, the 
survival of Romantic preconceptions and 
poetic values. Not the least valuable 
chapter is that which deals with contem- 
porary analytical criticism, arguing that 
disciplined readers of poetry nowadays 
are sO anxious to take the machine to 
pieces and see how it works that they are 
likely to ignore “ the unexplained vitality 
which makes the poem a living thing, and 
which the poet himself cannot account 
for or justify.” 


SPRING BOOKS 13 


The Turn 
of the Tide 


Sir Arthur Bryant 


The War Diaries of 
Lord Alanbrooke 
98,000 sold 


30s. 


Gerald Hanley 


Without Love 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE 


‘It has strength, it has compassion 
and it is extremely well written.’ 
—OBSERVER 





‘The theme is immensely powerful. 


His writing 4s masterly throughout.’ 
—GLASGOW HERALD . 


‘He is a magnificent writer.’ 


THE CRITICS, B.B.C. 13s. 6d. 


ee RH, 








THE CASE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PARTNERSHIP 


G. D. H. Cole 


Discusses the essential conditions 
for the revival of Guild Socialism. 


Ts. 6d. 

THE COTTON INDUSTRY 
IN BRITAIN 
R. Robson 


The Director of Statistics of the 
Cotton Board, Manchester, outlines 
the development of the cotton 
industry in the United Kingdom 
from the earliest days to the present, 
with special reference to the events 
of the last 40 years. 60s. 


THE ABC OF THE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Norman Crump 


For the twelfth edition, this well- 
known work has been completely 
revised and brought up-to-date. 16s. 


MACMILLAN 
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Armchair Archzology 


PERU. 

By G. H. S. Bushnell. 

207 pages. 21s. 

THE SCYTHIANS. 

By Tamara Talbot Rice. 

255 pages. 21s. . 
Ancient Peoples and Places, Thames a 
Hudson. 


See appeals both to the 
active and the passive sides of 
man’s nature: he may respond to the 
excitement of the quest, the tang of the 
open air; or he may relax in an arm- 
chair and gaze through some of the 
many windows to the past that archzo- 
logy has helped to open. It is for this 
armchair audience that Dr Daniel has 

~devised this series of admirably pro- 
duced and illustrated books, and to judge 
from the first two volumes he has per- 
formed his task with characteristic 
adroitness. As we relax and meditate 
on the remote past it is assuredly images 
of peoples and of places, with all their 
wealth of associations, that float, often 
too vaguely to give much joy, through 
our minds. Books such as these are 
precisely what are needed to lend depth 
and precision to our musings; indeed 
it is entirely the reader’s own fault if 
he is not roused to pursue the subject 
further—he is made unobtrusively free 
of the literature—and so enter more fully 
upon what is after all a heritage of 
inexhaustible variety and wealth. 

Earlier reading of Prescott’s “ His- 
tory of the Conquest of Peru” has made 
many of us familiar with the Incas ; but 
before Dr Bushnell gave us this admir- 
ably concise account, we had no ready 
means of viewing them in perspective as 
leaders of a civilisation whose origins 
stretch far back into prehistory. Much 
of. what he has to tell of the remoter 
periods, going back around ten thousand 
years, is sketchy (the author is the first 
to point out gaps and uncertainties); but 
the general pattern that emerges is a 
convincing demonstration of what 
archeology, unaided by written sources 
except for the final phase, has already 
been able to accomplish. There is 
fascination in the age-long progression 
from hunters to farmers and on, through 
a formative stage, to the classic flowering 
of a distinctive civilisation, its expansion 
in the form of an imperialism and its 
ultimate extinction by the Spanish con- 
querors. Prehistory allows us to view 
the process of historic change from the 
perspectives of centuries and indeed 
millennia, but we are still left wondering, 
not merely how, but even more why it 
all happened and what it all means. 

The Scyths are another of those 
peoples known to history, but for whom 
we largely depend for knowledge on 
the findings of archeology. Mrs Talbot 
Rice gives us an admirable account of 
the people and their way of life as far 
as this can be reconstructed from the 
surviving evidence: She then turns to 
a description full of colour and verve 
of their tombs and grave goods, drawing 
freely on the Russian literature, much 
of it hitherto inaccessible to English 


readers. In some respects the last two 
chapters are the best, for here Mrs Rice 
is on her own ground as an art historian. 
She gives a vivid account of the contacts 
of the Eurasian nomads with Greeks, 
Iranians and Chinese and of the contri- 
butions they were able to make to the 
peoples of their. own day, notably the 
Hallstatt and La Téne peoples of the 
west and the civilised Chinese of the 
Han period ; and follows it with a no 
less enthralling one of the influence they 


eae 


| 





An illustration from “ The Scythians ” 


exerted on the development of European 
art long after they had _ themselves 
perished—down for example to those 
Saxon stone slabs of the eleventh cen- 
tury, an example of which from St. 
Paul’s churchyard may be seen today in 
the Guildhall Museum. 


A Useful Life 


STARS AND MARKETS. 
By Charles Tennyson. 
Chatto and Windus. 263 pages. 21s. 


IR CHARLES TENNYSON has 
written a modest and interesting 


book about the men and causes which 


have attached his affections during a 
long life. Up to his thirtieth year, his 
affections were principally engaged by 
men; thereafter, causes are the main 
interest, and he splits the book into two 
halves accordingly. He spent much of 
his childhood in the house of his illus- 
trious grandfather; his stepfather, to 
whom he was devoted, was Augustine 
Birrell. At home, at Eton, at King’s and 
afterwards in Edwardian London, he 
knew everyone in the world. defined by 
those connections. He gives a well- 
written, pious account of his relatives 
and friends; his picture of Birrell is 
particularly good. 

The first war found him as legal 
adviser to the Colonial Office. At the 
end of the war he was swept into the 
infant Federation of British Industries, 
and a fascinating story follows of its 
larval stage—a radical, reforming institu- 
tion, founded from the Foreign Office 
and bent on the creation of a new and 
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better industrial world. Would it had 
succeeded ; but it was too s 
Between the wars he worked in 
and wrote most of the biography of his 
grandfather for which he is best known. 
Later, he devoted his energies to other 
good causes: adult education, industrial 
design and the protection of the interests 
of artists. He was often frustrated, bu 
never discouraged, . 

The book’s only fault (beyond very 
bad proof-reading) springs from _ its 
author’s main virtues of modesty and 
loyalty: it is slightly impersonal, since 
he says as little as he can about his own 
affairs and nothing bad of anyone. But 
he has led a happy and useful life, and 
one well worth recording. 


Historical Sleuth 


ENIGMAS OF HISTORY. 
By Hugh Ross Williamson. . 
Michael foseph. 253 pages. 18s. 
R HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON, 
well known for his broadcast 
“Whodunits” which were later pub- 
lished in book form, is out on the old 
trail again. He follows it gaily, but less 
pugnaciously, in his “ Enigmas ” ; for he 
does not meet so many of his bétes noires 
—Tudors, Protestants and Whig his- 
torians, and the earlier Cecils. Indeed, 
he admits his debt to the late Lord 


’ Quickswood for an intriguing solution 


of “the Man in the Iron Mask,” 
although his gratitude is expressed in 
a double-edged compliment to the 
Cecilian ability to provide a machia- 
vellian interpretation of the past. But 
though subtle in argument (his academic 
critics might say casuistry), Mr William- 
son does not ignore rival theories ; one 
of these may astonish many readers— 
that “the Mask” was the true Louis 
XIV, and that he had a son who, 
smuggled out of captivity, became the 
grandfather of Napoleon I. 

But the attempt to prove that Mark 
Smeaton, executed for adultery with 
Queen Anne Boleyn, was the father of 
Queen Elizabeth I is unconvincing— 
not least because the author’s fellow- 
crusaders against’ the Tudors have 
attributed to Henry VIII’s paternity 
everything they most dislike in Elizabeth. 
It is a long way from Henry’s wives to 
those of George IV ; but the journey is 
enlivened by discussions of the evidence 
on which Buckingham was publicly 
accused of poisoning James I; the 
identification of that canting puritan 
Hugh Peters with the unknown execu- 
tioner of Charles I ; the doubtful justice 
of Sir John Fenwick’s trial, for plotting 
the assassination of William III, by 
those who were less “loyal” but more 
realistic than himself; and the Affair 
of the Diamond Necklace in which 
Cagliostro is discovered playing a 
politically sinister part, pretending to 
make gold but helping to make the 
French Revolution. 

A comparatively brief restatement of 
Mr Williamson’s philosophy of history 
provides a foreword’; but this is only 
inserted to annoy dons and _ school- 
masters, and need not spoil the fun for 
the rest of us. 
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Wasted Opportunities 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, 

By André Castelot. Translated by Denise 
Folliot. 

Valentine, Mitchell. 438 pages. 25s. 


| See have over-simplified the 
French Revolution: a hungry crowd, 
glaring savagely through railings at the 
Queen and her courtiers feasting and 
flirting on a palace terrace, shrieks “ We 
want bread”; Antoinette callously asks 
why they do not eat cake—and the 
Revolution starts. This formula still 
haunts M. Castelot. 

His publishers claim that this 
biography is also “a picture of the whole 
ancien régime.” But Versailles, how- 
ever enthralling its scandals, was not the 
old regime: had M. Castelot paid more 
attention to recent French historical 
studies (particularly Georges Lefebvre’s 
account of the “Second Fronde,” the 
noble and provincial risings against Ver- 
sailles in 1788) and less to contemporary 
gossip-writers, he might have been able 
to keep his principal actors, and the 
background against which they moved, 
in the right perspective and proportion. 
Although the silliness and extravagance 
of Marie Antoinette deserve censure, 
including frequent sharp rebukes from 
her imperial mother and brother, much 
of her unpopularity was maliciously 
manufactured for political reasons: the 
propaganda of Orleanist and Prussian 
agents, even the intrigues of Freemasons 
and “ Illuminati,” may have undermined 
her position and the monarchy’s stability 
much more effectively than the jealous 
squabbles of the clique in which she 
unwisely isolated herself. 

No doubt her private follies injured 
her public reputation; but the space 
devoted to retelling the story of the 
“diamond necklace” might well have 
been used for a serious assessment of 
her political influence, especially in 
foreign aflairs ; and if M. Castelot had 
taken as much trouble to explain her 
inability to co-operate with any of 
the three men who wished to save the 
monarchy—Mirabeau, Lafayette, Bar- 
nave—as he has to discuss, inconclu- 
sively, the depth of her feeling for the 
relatively futile Fersen, some clues to 
her historical significance might have 
emerged. Marie Antoinette had a genius 
for wrong decisions, and the strength of 
character to force them on a husband 
whose permanent political incapacity was 
far more important than his temporary 
physical impotence to which the author 
devotes so much attention ; but unfor- 
tunately M. Castelot seems to lack 
insight and judgment in sifting the 
evidence on which she is accused. 

Unfortunately, too, the dramatic 
urgency of those stories which are still 
worth retelling—for example, the flight 
to Varennes—is clogged by this 
biographer’s determination to include 
details of doubtful relevance. And a 
less prolonged description of the obscene 
charges made at the Queen’s trial, and 
of her physical infirmities at the time of 
her execution, would have left room for 
proper discussion of the royal attempts 


to collaborate with the invading enemy, 
which explain, if they do not fully 
justify, the events of June and August, 
1792, the September massacres and, later 
on, the Terror. Certainly Marie 
Antoinette wasted or misused too many 
opportunities—but so has her latest 
biographer. 


Fleeting Pieces 


A PIECE OF MY MIND. 
By Edmund Wilson. 
W. H. Allen. 176 pages. 15s. 


R EDMUND WILSON’S mind is 
a far more serious and brilliant 
affair than these “ pieces” of it would 
suggest. They represent a distinguished 
writer’s inability to resist a-common 
temptation—that of collecting diverse 


and fugitive essays in the hope that they: 


will make a book. In the present 
instance, this hope is not realised and 
what we have is a collection of ephemeral 


papers some of which read like a parody 


of the New Yorker style and of the 
genuine Mr Wilson. 

What should we make of an essay on 
the problems of religious truth which 
tells us that “The Catholic has to hit 
upon some gimmick which will enable 
him to give the impression of eating his 
cake and having it, too”? Or of a very 
fine literary critic who suddenly asserts 
—in a serious context—“that I have 
derived a good deal more benefit of the 
civilising as well as of the inspirational 
kind from the admirable American bath- 
room than I have from the cathedrals of 
Europe” ? At times, indeed, Mr Wilson 
appears to be writing.a satiric pastiche 
of the famous weekly which he has done 
so much to establish : 

I had always the highest regard for my 
Lewis County relatives. I had grown up 
in Red Bank, New Jersey, in a town about 
four miles from the ocean, at a time when 
that part of the Jersey coast was @ resort 

, in general, the second-rate rich, and 
I had passed my prep-school years in 
Pottstown in the midst of the Pennsyl- 
vania steel mills, 

But just as one is about to conclude that 
Mr Wilson is writing with tongue in 
cheek, he makes the kind of statement 
which is obviously meant to be serious 
but leaves one with a dismal sense of 
“ cleverness ” : 
Well, here was our poor dear old 
self-consciously strutting her 
stuff. Yet I was d to see Guitry 
again, and I really didn’t care in the least 
whether or not he had been friendly with 
the Germans. ~ 


It is all rather a pity as these essays 


do touch on subjects that Mr Wilson . 


has expounded brilliantly elsewhere. 
Consequently, there are flashes of his 
real power and tantalising remarks 
calling for expansion. Speaking of the 
two world wars, for example, Mr Wilson 
says: “I made no serious sacrifices for 
either of them—causes in which I did 
not believe—and have survived to 
occupy myself with something in which 
I do believe: literature.” That has an 
enigmatic weight proper to a better book. 
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AND COMPANY OF LIVERPOOL 
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FRANCIS E. HYDE 


Based on original sources, this is much 
more than a house history in the usual 
sense. It is a study in entrepreneurial 
behaviour and a critical appraisal of 
successive problems of shipping manage- 
ment, the development of the Conference 
system, and the growth of commercial 
relationships between Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and the Far East. 
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This definitive biography of the famous 
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anics’ Institute movement. 
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Writers in Conference 


THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLIC. 
Hutchinson. 201 pages. 15s. 


HE PEN Congress held in London 
in July, 1956, was attended by over 
Joo writers from 48 different PEN 
Centres. “The Author and the Public 
—Problems of Communication” was 
the chosen theme, and this volume is in 
effect a report. It consists entirely of 
speeches. Nearly all are so short that 
we may suppose the delegates to have 
taken to heart Mr Binod Rao’s early 
reminder that “a master of the art of 
communication needs but few words to 
tell his tale.” When a speaker shows 
signs of developing a substantial critical 
argument we are apt to be told that Mr 
X or Mr Y “intervened,” and then that 
Miss Z was visited by this thought or 
that, so that we end up with rather a 
scrappy debate in which the original 
speaker is not heard again. This 
appears to have happened to Mr L. P. 
Hartley when he was well launched 
upon a discussion of the novel which 
is the best thing in the book. 

Yet one supposes that the proceedings, 
although unimpressive on paper, must 
have been amusing enough for the 
majority of the participants... Eminent 
persons bob up and offer characteristic 
remarks: Mr J. B. Priestley that the 
writer should go after his audience 
wherever that audience may be; Pro- 
fessor Empson that the business of the 
critic lies in interpreting the unconscious- 


ness of the author to the unconsciousness 
of the public. Mr V. S. Pritchett 
announces his discovery that “quite 
often averagely and _ conventionally 
well-educated people are completely 
insensitive to the arts.” M. Denis 
Saurat, perhaps detecting some slight 
inclination to treat the “ public ” a little 
de haut en bas, declares that “in England 
and in France there are perhaps two or 
three thousand cultured people among 
the public who are more cultured than 
the writers generally.” On the whole, 
the speakers seem to have felt that in 
England one behaves as Englishmen do. 
Passion, controversy, wholesome acri- 
mony are absent, and one is left with a 
feeling that gatherings of this sort are 
among the matters they order better in 
France. 


Great Occasions 


EXTRA-SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
By G. Ward Price. 
Harrop. 346 pages. 2ls. 


M R WARD PRICE has been a special 

correspondent for the Daily Mail 
for nearly fifty years. From 1912, when 
he covered the first Balkan War—“ the 
last of the old-fashioned wars ” as he calls 
it—until 1950 in Korea he was present on 
every great occasion. And he admits to 
having enjoyed every minute of it. 

He has every reason to be happy. He 
is one of those rare and lucky men who 
are born at exactly the right moment, 
who come to maturity at the time when 
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their talents can be used to greatest 
advantage, and who realise, in old age, 
that their day is over and that they are 
missing nothing because they can no 
longer move as jauntily as they once did. 

One can sense that Mr Price would like 
to have been born half a century earlier 
at the time when William Howard 
Russell could get his account of Balaclava 
to The Times days before anyone else 
in London knew about the battle. But 
he should not worry. He had similar 
triumphs, even if they were only 
measured by hours ; twenty-four hours, 
after all, was always enough for any 
newspaper. 

And Mr Price belongs essentially to 
the era of the popular press. He is a 
reporter of events and not an interpreter 
of ideas. His comments, even when he 
makes them with hindsight, are uncom- 
plicated to the point sometimes of 
naiveté. Nor has he probably worried 
much about style. He deals in “ melting 
pots” and “maelstroms”; wars “loom 
upon the horizon,” menaces “rumble” 
and aeroplanes “ soar.” 

Mr Price’s job was to persuade people 
who buy popular newspapers for a 
variety of frivolous reasons to read also 
about events that were likely to alter the 
whole course of their lives. He always 
treated serious matters seriously and he 
never spared himself when there was a 
story to be told. No newspaper can ask 
more of a correspondent—even an 
“ extra-special ” one. 
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(monorail track) northward from the existing Canadian 
National transcontinental line at Fort McLeod, and the 
construction of at least one wood pulp and paper mill with 
a planned output of 100,000 tons a year. It would also put 
under the control of the concessionaires all the mineral 
rights in an area that has not yet even been fully surveyed 
on the ground, but is likely to contain extensive deposits of 
most of the base metals. 

The proposal has come under a certain amount of fire. 
The questions it raises have also been debated in New- 
foundland and Quebec over the concessions (in Labrador 
and Northern Quebec) granted for minerals and power 
development. In British Columbia the argument is 
heightened by the political complexion—Social Credit—of 
the provincial government, which, however uncertain we 
may be about what it is for, is certainly against too much 
state interference in profitable private enterprise. It is 
further heightened by the fact that the former provincial 
treasurer has now become an active director of both the 
government-owned railway to the north, the Pacific Great 
Eastern, and of the British Columbian corporation formed 
to hold the concession, as well as by the personality and 
history of Mr Wenner-Gren himself. 

The area in which this development is planned to take 
place is part of the Rocky Mountain Trench, a remarkable 
natural feature which extends the whole length of the 
Rockies in Canada, immediately to the west of the main 
range. It is a heavily timbered country, dotted with lakes, 
and contains the headwaters of the Peace River, but there 
are no serious land barriers across its length. All it needs 
for development is the means of transportation. It has been 
surveyed by various parties since the war, both for minerals 
and oil. It contains excellent sources of hydro-electric 
power. It is within comparatively easy reach of the natural 
gas in the Peace River area of Alberta. Any development 
within it is something of a gamble, and one for high stakes, 
as the cost of the preliminary survey shows, but once there 
is a highway and a railroad along the length of the Trench, 
some venture is certain to succeed. 

The main risk of failure that faces the individual entre- 
preneur is that his own capital resources may run out before 
he can achieve and establish his own success. The British 
Columbia government proposes one check on the dangers, 
and the criticism, that would arise if any considerable con- 
cessionaire, having secured his title, made no more than a 
start and then sus- 











pended _ operations, 
thereby excluding a 
possible newcomer. 


It has said that it will 
make the validity of 
the concessionary 
rights dependent 
upon continued pro- 
gress in the work of 
development. 


Criticism of the 
whole plan within 
British Columbia 
centres at the moment 
around two points: 
first, that the Wenner- 
Gren interests are 
being given too many 
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rights, particularly over minerals, for the amount of capital 
they are required to spend, and second (an old cry) that this 
is yet another instance of Canada’s natural resources being 
signed away to a foreign-owned group. But amongst the 
more sceptically minded there is also a certain amount of 
speculation that perhaps the whole project has been devised, 
or at least encouraged, at this moment in order to draw 
attention away from an older problem in the province— 
namely the development and use of the hydro-electric power 
still latent in the section of the Columbia River within 
Canada. Only about one-sixth of the potential within 
Canada is used now, while the Americans to the south are 
nearing the end of what they can develop from the 
Columbia watershed that lies south of the 49th Parallel. 

There is a continuing pressure on Canada, and on the 
British Columbian government, both from the power com- 
panies and the power users in the Pacific north-west states, 
to make available to them some of the unused power of 
the Columbia in Canada. Two years ago the British 
Columbian government would have sold some of its birth- 
right in the Columbia to the Kaiser interests in the United 
States for cash. The federal government in Ottawa blocked 
this scheme by taking it out of the power of a province to 
alienate power from an international stream; it has not, 
however, converted the provincial government to its point 
of view. 

On the face of it, rapid development of the Columbia 
within Canada would appear to be to the advantage of the 
province, but before the provincial government can act it 
must settle two problems that are awkward politically. The 
first is whether the power should be developed by the 
province-owned Power Commission or by the privately 
owned British Columbia Electric Company. The second is 
how it can be done without seriously damaging the estab- 
lished salmon fishing industry. Full development of the 
Columbia within Canada, as planned, would involve the 
diversion of its surplus water—the spring floods—over into 
the Fraser River watershed and the building of power dams 
on the rivers of that system as well. 


Salmon in the Turbines 


This would annoy the Americans, though their annoyance 
would fall more heavily on Ottawa than on British Columbia. 
But it would also split opinion within British Columbia, 
since power dams on the Fraser and the Thompson Rivers 
would seriously interfere with, if not ruin, the salmon 
fishing interests centred at Vancouver. Mature salmon can 
be helped upstream past the power dams ; it is much harder 
to keep the first-year fish, the fingerlings, from swimming 
into the turbines on their way downstream to the sea. 
Central British Columbia may look to the Columbia power 
for growth ; Vancouver has a salmon fishing and canning 
industry worth some $50 million a year, and it will fight any 
development that might jeopardise it. In this it would have 
some American support, for the salmon fishing based on 
the Fraser is shared by the fishermen of the two countries 
and is regulated by a Canadian-American commission. 

In consequence, there are those who say that the British 
Columbia government has many reasons for wishing to see 
the northern development by the Wenner-Gren interests 
make an early start. It could then argue that no one could 
expect to see both plans—the northern development and the 
Columbia River—tackled at the same time; the simul- 
taneous starting of the two would be dangerously 
inflationary, and the pause over the Columbia plan would 
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give more time in which to find a way to protect the salmon 
(and the fishermen and the canners) from the turbine blades. 
Conceivably the British Columbian government might go 
on from there to claim that it would be fair, on a good 
neighbourly basis, to allow some American interests access 
to a section of the Columbia within Canada for the winning 
of additional power—purely on a temporary basis, of course. 
In the past, development priorities in Canada have been 
determined by less difficult political situations than those 
that face British Columbia today. 


Mr Diem Tackles His Chinese 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


HE “ Chinese situation” in South Vietnam has been 
simmering for six months and is now capable of boil- 
ing over. It arose out of a decree issued by the Vietnamese 
government last August which imposed Vietnamese nation- 
ality without option on all Chinese born in Vietnam. The 
decree was peculiar—indeed unprecedented—in that it was 
retrospective. This meant that Chinese of quite advanced 
age whose families had been living in Vietnam for several 
generations suddenly found themselves saddled with a new 
nationality in their declining years. The blow was a mortify- 
ing one for the Chinese, and seemed a victory for the Viet- 
namese. It has involved both sides in a face-saving 
operation ever since—for the Vietnamese not to withdraw, 
and for the Chinese not to submit. 

The first edict was followed last September by another, 
drafted on more familiar lines, which reserved eleven pro- 
fessions—broadly speaking the retail trades and the rice 
trade—to persons of Vietnamese nationality. This, though 
it partly affected some of the other minorities such as the 
Indians, was mainly aimed at the Chinese. According to 
the law, seven out of the eleven professions had to be given 
up by March 6th ; this deadline has just been extended by 
one month, to give the Chinese time “ for reflection ”—and 
thus expires next Saturday. The tradesmen affected were 
butchers, and fishmongers, grocers, charcoal and firewood 
sellers, petrol and oil merchants, brokers, cloth merchants 
holding stocks of less than 10,000, and dealers in scrap iron. 
The other four professions—which concern mainly the mill- 
ing and transport of rice—have a further six months’ 
latitude. About 10,000 small Chinese merchants, involving 
nearly 200,000 persons (including families), are reported to 
be affected by the first deadline. 

At bottom the Vietnamese government is moved by 
national pride rather than economic sense. If the Chinese 
can be dragooned into taking Vietnamese papers, they may 
remain in their jobs, and the polite fiction would thus be 
established that the Vietnamese had “taken over” the 
economy so long in Chinese hands. In this way the conflict 
between Vietnamese nationalism and Chinese commercial 
interests would be resolved. So far the Chinese have refused 
to connive at this fiction. Only about 600 out of the 500,000 
or so Vietnam-born Chinese have taken Vietnamese names ; 
and by a curious reaction, 2,000 or so Chinese per day have 
been registering as Chinese at their own legation. Inter- 
viewed recently (by your correspondent accompanied by a 
Chinese interpreter) the tradesmen of Cholon—the Chinese 
city—appeared quite unexcited, quite philosophic. “ We 
know nothing. We are waiting to see what happens. If we 
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have to shut down, we shut down.” At the same time they 
are remarkably intransigent. “We will never become Viet- 
namese simply in order to carry on our business.” Sanc- 
tions for disobedience are severe—up to £100-fine or six 
months’ imprisonment for failure to change names or for 
doing so improperly; much larger fines of £50,000 or expul- 
sion from the country for failure to give up the banned 
professions. None of these penalties has yet been applied 
by the Vietnamese authorities. 

The Chinese embassy in Saigon (which represents the 
government of Formosa) is at grips with the Vietnamese 
government on this question. Clearly a strong effort is being 
made on both sides to save face, and particularly the other 
party’s face. The month’s delay “for reflection” is made 
very necessary by the simple fact that there are nothing like 
enough Vietnamese butchers and grocers to replace the 
Chinese. To prevent a breakdown of food supplies the 
Vietnamese authorities have been obliged to ask the Chinese 
tradesmen to continue in business. 

It seems that one important problem, that of the Chinese 
secondary schools, has been solved, at least for the time 
being. Last autumn, 4,000 Chinese students were prevented 
from working because the schools were kept shut. Under 
the French colonial regime the Chinese schools were 
autonomous, but the Vietnamese government ordained that 
they should conform to the Vietnamese schools and have 
Vietnamese headmasters. It has, however, now agreed to 
the appointment of Vietnam-born Chinese as headmasters 
(and not true Vietnamese as it previously insisted) and the 
schools are likely to reopen shortly for the spring term. On 


‘this issue common sense has prevailed. 


Commercial Pressure 


It may not do so for long. One very high Vietnamese 
official recently said to me: “ Come what may, even if it 
ruins our economy, we shall get the Chinese out.” The 
viewpoint is understandable when it is remembered that all 
the most lucrative portions of the Vietnamese economy 
have for long been in Chinese (or French) hands, and that 
the Vietnamese have been peasants in their own country. 
But one does not play chess by upsetting the board. 
On the Chinese side, too, there is much talk of “ our 
national pride.” (What the Chinese particularly detest is 
the idea of doing military service.) Being nearly a million 
strong in the South, and having over two-thirds of all the 
commerce, including the vital rice trade, in their grip, they 
could, by a commercial satyagraha, paralyse the country 
and bring it to starvation. But it is doubtful whether the 
Chinese will take this concerted action. 

The predilection of President Ngo Dinh Diem (whom 
many regard as the prime mover in this action against the 
Chinese) has been for the frontal attack. He used this tech- 
nique successfully against the sects in 1955, and doubtless 
feels it pays. But the Chinese, in their commercial strong- 
hold, are probably more powerful than the sects, with all 
their private armies, ever were. The inflexible Mr Diem 
may find it wise to conciliate his adversaries. 

American influence may affect Mr Diem’s attitude. The 
Americans are reported to be sorely vexed at this serious 
dispute between their two Asian protégés—South Vietnam 
and Nationalist China. They fear, with reason, that a failure 
on the part of Chiang Kai-shek to defend their interests may 
turn the Chinese of South Vietnam towards another leader— 
further north than Formosa. 
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Carrington power 
station. Equipment 
includes Babcock 
boilers, coal-pulveriz- 
ing mills, ash and dust- 
handling plant. 














‘Industry depends 


on STEAM” 


OST of the world’s electricity is steam-generated, and 
Industry, largely dependent upon electricity from steam 
power stations, is itself an enormous user of steam for processing 
and heating and, in some large industries, for both power- 
generation and processing. Babcock & Wilcox are the world’s 
largest manufacturers of steam-raising equipment for both land 
and marine applications, and offer to steam-users /arge or small, a 
comprehensive, world-wide service embracing everything from 
fuel-handling and boiler plant, for every kind of fuel, to com- 
plete systems of ash and dust disposal. They are also large makers 
of welded pressure-vessels, heat-exchangers, separately-fired 
superheaters and other plant for the oil and chemical industries, 
and of a whole range of general equipment such as cranes and 
conveyors, steel chimneys and fabricated steel structures. The 
Babcock organisation serves Industry at every level. 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 








Halifax 


N Monday, a special train from London will pull 
into the cleft in the Pennine moors where Halifax 
huddles between the imprisoning hills. Into that indus- 
trial no man’s land, where the woollen and cotton 
industries meet and Yorkshiremen turn an honest penny 
by doubling Lancashire’s cotton yarns, about 150 
Southerners will step out—employees, agents and 
surveyors and other members of the Halifax Building 
Society who own precious votes for the annual meet- 
ing. The special train is the highlight in the struggle 
between two tough Yorkshiremen. Mr Fred Bentley, 
a councillor of the borough, a former general manager 
of the society and now chairman of the Building 
Societies Association, seeks a seat on the board of the 
society to which he has given most of his working life. 
Mr Algernon Denham, the president who led the 
Halifax Society out of the Association of which his 
ex-colleague had just become chairman, is determined 
to resist the nomination. 

The struggle is bitter: it has much to do with 
personalities and a little with policy, and whether or 
not Mr Bentley is in the right, Mr Denham, despite his 
great knowledge of building society affairs, seems to be 
in the wrong. He was keen that the building society 
movement should ferret out and limit the large tem- 
porary deposits which he believed some societies had 
received from limited companies. Such money is too 
likely to be withdrawn at short notice to be a sound 
basis for long-term lending for house purchase, and he 
wanted the Association to get a return of all such invest- 
ments from its members. The Association, replying 
that it had no such compulsory power, refused to fix a 
ceiling and published a voluntary (and incomplete) 
sample, and the Halifax Society walked out. The issue 
—the only logical reason for the quarrel—is now 
settled, not by the Association, not by Mr Denham, nor 
even because of the breach he created, but by Sir Cecil 
Crabbe, the Registrar of Friendly Societies, who last 
autumn laid rules before Parliament requiring societies 
to show the number and amount of their share invest- 





Special 


ments and deposits exceeding £5,000. Hard words 
were used. The latest statement of the Halifax direc- 
tors claims that Mr Bentley accused them of “ dis- 
honourable conduct.” But it would cost nothing but 
pride now to heal the breach. The Halifax board inci- 
dentally is down to its permissible minimum of ten 
members out of a maximum of fifteen. To many of the 
citizens of South Yorkshire who, despite the special 
train, will make the bulk of the votes at the meeting, it 
must seem that the issue on which they are voting is 
small and that, whichever vote they give, the Halifax 
Society, and the movement so deeply rooted in York- 
shire, is the poorer for the squabble. 


* 


But that is not the whole story. Thrift and indepen- 
dence as sturdy as the building society movement itself 
run in the veins of the men and women who will cast 
their votes on Monday, and the format of democracy 
is written into the rules of the Halifax Society. The 
biggest hall in the town has been hired to accommodate 
the members. It will be bursting full, with overflow 
accommodation provided elsewhere. One man one 
vote, whether he be a borrowing or a lending share- 
holder, is the rule—no bludgeoning by big investors, 
no fat wads of proxies in the hands of the board. It is 
either personal attendance or no vote. That looks like 
nearly perfect democracy—on paper. It was nearly 
perfect when the society was founded over a hundred 
years ago. Today, when the Halifax is the biggest 
society in the world, with a nation-wide spread of small 
investors and small borrowers, it is the hollow shell of 
a democratic system. 

In the Halifax society there are 421,000 share 
investors and 310,000 holders of borrowers’ shares—a 
total of 731,000 (for the 151,000 depositors are not 
members). Allowances must be made for the under 
21 year olds and for some duplication by members who 
are both borrowers and investors, but still have only 
one vote each, The number of potential votes is still 
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about 700,000. The figure dwarfs the voting power 
of the other building societies and of the great industrial 
companies. But less than 3,000 votes—less than one- 
half of one per cent of the strength—can get to Halifax, 
be accommodated, and cast their votes. 

Of the share investors and mortgage borrowers up 
and down the country who, in this non-profit-making 
mutual society, are entitled to decide this issue, it is 
possible that some still do not know what it is all about. 
Their directors have informed them of the date of the 
meeting—in accordance with the rules—by advertise- 
ment in the press and of course there has been a mass 
of press comment. But the advertisement did not tell 
them who the candidates were or even that there was 
a contested election. They have had no personal com- 
munication from the board. Shareholders never do, 
mortgage borrowers only when their rate of interest 
is changed—and they have heard that on a few occasions 
in the last two years. Naturally, if a shareholder likes 
to instruct the society to send his interest to him regu- 
larly, it will be done ; if he likes to apply for the report 
and accounts, he can have them ; and the balance sheet 
is on view at each of the company’s offices. But if he 
makes no special request, his interest will just be added 
to his account until he comes to ask for it, for the society 
works on the passbook system common among the 
Northern societies. He is not even informed, save by 
advertisement in the press, when his rate of share 
interest is changed. 

Those are the rules, and the society claims that if an 
exception were made and a letter circulated it would 
cost £25,000. But a £300 million society ought to be 
able to face a £25,000 bill. Other societies not so much 
smaller face a charge of several thousand pounds a year 
to send each member regularly an abridged balance 
sheet and either a dividend warrant or a statement of the 
addition to his account. Indeed, of the five in the {100 
million plus class, only the two Yorkshire societies, 
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Leeds Permanent and Halifax, do not send a regular 
communication to shareholders. Others again admit 
and actually encourage postal voting ; Leeds Permanent 
and Co-operative Permanent do so. Great industrial 
companies think nothing of spending sums up to 
£15,000 a year on printing and posting their reports and 
accounts. . 

This annual general meeting will be held under the 
Halifax Society’s own rules. If it had been a statutory 
meeting (for a “ transfer of engagements,” for example), 
held under the Registrar’s rules, a three-fourth’s 
majority of those present and entitled to vote would 
then have been required, but the Registrar does not 
allow proxy voting at such meetings. Building society 
voting rules differ widely. Some—the Woolwich Equit- 
able is one—disfranchise the borrowers, some fix a 
minimum voting qualification—a {25 stake in the 
Abbey National, a- £100 stake in the Leeds Permanent, 
twelve months’ status as a shareholder in the Co- 
operative Permanent. 


sd 


What the Halifax squabble has brought to light has 
been the remarkable state of the law and the diversity 
of building society practice about meetings. The very 
fact that most societies have been well and honestly run 
and that there has been no really big failure since the 
“Liberator ” scandal of the 1890s means that the great 
advances in company law have passed by the building 
societies. The 1939 Act and the Building Societies 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act of 1940 did some useful 
tidying up, but in the main the societies are still 
governed by the Acts of 1874 and 1894. It surprises 
many building society shareholders to learn that only 
by implication are the societies ordered to have annual 
meetings at all. It distresses some managements that 
they cannot do business outside this country—not even 


PROGRESS OF THE BIG BUILDING SOCIETIES 

















stent | 
Liquid assets at market value Reserves | ments | Multiple ‘ 
bra (€'000) (£'000) Expente | over | more- | Receiver 
and per cent of total assets | and per cent of total assets | | £5,000 gages t | 
he mies, 
| | | 

1955 | 1956 | 1955 1956 1955 | 1956 955 1956 1956 1956 1956 

| | | % % | % | % | | | 1 
Halifax (Year to Jan 31 1957) 264,485 297,298 40,519 15-3 54,233 18-2 | 11,865 | 4-5 12,594! 4-2 | 15/-| 14/11) 1,711 | 0-773 | 0-003 
Abbey National........... 237,384 | 258,246 36,209 15-3 35,808 | 13-9 | 9,437 3-9 9,917, 3-8 , 12/11) 12/9 | 4,038 | 0-513 0-009 
Co-operative Permanent... | 123, 677 | | 143,685 13,363 10-9 19,753 | 13-9 4,004 3:2 4,289 | 3-0 17/3 | 18/1 | /(13,365 1-388 0-064 

Woolwich Equitable....... | 116,077 | | 125,708 15,796 13-9 17,169 , 13-9 | 4,763 | 4-1 | 5,203 | 4-1 14/8 | 1 ‘ve eae ees 

Leeds Permanent ......... 95,026 102,736 15,530 16-4 16,643 16:2} 5,013 | 5-3 5,291 5-3 | 11/8] 10 it pa ins <a 
Rr rere | 63,143 67,182 9,067 14-4 9,708 14:5 4,014 6-4 4,302 6-4 | 12/5) 12/4) 1,749! 0-611 0-020 
rer try e 51,141 | 56,230 8980 17-7, 9248 16:6 1,068 2-1 1.221} 2-2 | 18/2}; 17, 7 | 1,369 4-080 0-100 

i, PERE NTE 46,147 | 48,759 . 7,302 , 15-9 7,687 15-8; 1,919 4:2 2,005 4-1 12/4| 12 889 | 0-836 oan 
Leicester Permanent ...... 39,133 | 41,515 5,180 | 13-2 6,010 14-5 | 2,610 6-7 2,623 | 6-3 | 13/-) 14/- 792 | 7-487 0-147 
Temperance Permanent.... | 35,978 | 36,125 , 4,895 | 13-7 5,451 15-2) 1,973 5-5 2,047 5-7 | 16/9 16/9! 510! 0-794 0-00! 
Leek and Morlands........ 31,153 | 36,057 5,076 | 16-4 5,547 15-5 1,300 4:2 1,592: 4-4 10/99; 11/9; 866] 0-153 0-019 
Bradford Equitable........ 30,309 | 31,364 4,363 14:4 4,619 14-7) 1,341 4:4) 1,417) 4-5 . 13/11) 13/9! 609 2-666 0-008 

Se aaa ee | 28,816 | 30,524 6,129 | 21-4 5818 19-2; 1,454 > 5-0! 1,527; 5-0 | 16/-| 15/5; 462 0-467 | Sis 
Cheltenham & Gloucester. . 26,849 | 28,672 2,997 11-2 3,758 13-2} 1,621 6-0 1,692 5-9 | 12/1) 12/4) 95 0-497 | 0-007 
Northampton Tn & County | 26,323 28,543 3,337 | 12-8 3,452 12:2 1.159 4-4 1,228! 4-4 | 13/4} 1412/5} 659 1-553 | 0-041 
Westbourne Park......... : 25,801 | 25,947 3,506 | 13-7 3,198 12- 4) 1,735 6-7 1,821) 7-0 | 12/6) 12/9! 323 oe | 0-031 
Bradford Permanent....... 20,340 | 20,578 2,977 14-8 2,541. 12-5 | | 932.46); 1,016; 4-9 12/8 | 13/2 | 1,134 9-938 | 0-194 





* Management expenses per £100 of mortgages. + Over £25,000 per cent of total mortgages. + Proportion of total mortgages. 
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in the Channel Islands—and that they cannot have 
subsidiaries. 

The antiquities of the law are partly masked by the 
Registrar’s powers of persuasion, and in the last resort 
of action. He can often talk a society out of adopting 
a bad set of rules. He can, and sometimes does, clamp 
down on a precarious one with a stop order on borrow- 
ing. His new rules for the form of accounts tabled in 
Parliament last autumn, and now affecting the 
December 31st accounts of the societies, are proving 
most revealing. How many subscribers to the Bradford 
Permanent can have realised that that society’s mort- 
gage loans included one of £14 million to a single 
concern? How many shareholders in the Leicester 


| pred teen, for a long time, has been one of 
the back-room mysteries of the atomic energy pro- 
gramme. A vaguely sinister metal, which scientists 
describe as “ poisonous,” it is roughly interchangeable 
with the fissile portion of natural uranium. But it 
only appears in the conditions set up inside an atomic 
reactor and is never found “ wild” in nature. Putting 
two and two together, the layman may deduce that 
here is a valuable asset to any atomic power programme, 
an atomic frel “grown” in the power stations of the 
atomic giid, a miniature uranium mine inside each 
reactor. He is indeed told this on every side, by people 
who are in a better position than he is to calculate the 
probable output of this strange metal, but who have so 
far kept this information to themselves. Lacking it, 
he is largely unable to follow the calculations that 
scientists make about the probable market price of 
plutonium, when a market for it comes into being, and 
he is expected to take on trust their estimate of 
the effect this price will have on the cost of atomic 
electricity. 

The Atomic Energy Authority has filled this gap by 
making its own estimates of the tonnage of plutonium 
likely to be produced in the British atomic power pro- 
gramme. This goes a long way towards making good 
some of the omissions in the recent announcement of 
the trebling of that programme ; it is in line with AEA’s 
liberal policy of disclosing developments as soon as 
any logical reason for secrecy has gone. Until now, 
only the French atomic authorities have been prepared 
to discuss plutonium output. 

The Authority calculates that, when all 6 million 
kilowatts of atomic capacity are installed, the country’s 
atomic power stations will have an annual output of 
4 tons of plutonium. This is the fuel equivalent of 
about 600 tons of natural uranium. A 300,000 kW 
atomic power station today needs an initial loading of 
500 tons of natural uranium which may last three years. 
So one could say, again very roughly, that this 4 tons 
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Permanent and the Alhance have realised that that 
Leicester society had £2.6 million (7.5 per cent of 
mortgage assets) and the Alliance £1.8 million (4.1 per 
cent of the mortgage assets) out on large multiple 
mortgages ? 

Great progress has been made, and the building 
society movement is sound and honest, even if really 
high (and expensive) managerial capacity is the excep- 
tion among the many small societies ; the practice of 
many societies runs far ahead of the minimum require- 
ments of the law. But these facts should not be allowed 
to obscure the need for reform. If Monday’s fight 
focuses attention on those anachronisms, the Halifax 
special may have made a useful journey. 





of plutonium could keep a station of that size operating 
for about four years. 

This output will not be reached immediately. 
Although the plutonium is coming into being inside 
the reactor all the time, it can be extracted only when 
the spent fuel rods are removed from the reactor and 
sent away for chemical processing. Unless the rod 
breaks or develops a leak, this is not likely to happen 
for two or three years ; and only when a power station 
has been in commission for that time will any output 
of plutonium be recovered from it. The total output 
from all the stations during the period up to 1965 is 
put no higher than one ton, although from that date 
it will build up rapidly to the rate of 4 tons a year. 

These figures need a word of explanation. The 
20-odd power stations of the atomic grid could at any 
one time contain up to 10,000 tons of natural uranium 
in their fuel charges. In calculating how much of this 
will be turned into plutonium, the Authority has made 
two assumptions. First, that the stations will be used 
for base load, operating to 75 per cent of their annual 
capacity. Secondly, that each ton of natural uranium 
in the reactors will give 3,000 megawatt days’ heat. 
This is the amount of heat expected from fuel charges 
in the first power stations now being built. If, however, 
between now and 1965 the efficiency of reactor design 
improves so that more heat is extracted from a given 
ton of fuel—5,000 megawatt days is considered quite 
a reasonable target—the reactor would burn up a higher 
proportion of the plutonium it has manufactured during 
the “life” of the fuel charge. It would then leave a 
smaller amount to be extracted from the spent fuel rods 
when they were finally removed—perhaps not more 
than 2} to 3 tons a year for 6 million kW of capacity. 

It is much more economic for the power stations to 
consume much of their own plutonium in this manner 
than to go through the elaborate process of separating 
it chemically from the spent fuel elements and manu- 
facturing it into new fuel rods. So it would not be 
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surprising to find that saleable plutonium output would 
not rise as fast over the years as the atomic electricity 
output may grow. A shift in the design of power 
stations, towards those using fuel that had been 
enriched with some of this plutonium, would also tend 
to depress the rate of growth for technical reasons. 

These atomic electricity stations will not be the only 
new source of plutonium produced in this country. 
The Atomic Energy Authority is building two additional 
reactors at Calder Hall, on the Calder “B” site, and 
four at Chapel Cross in Scotland. These are intended 
primarily for “‘ weapon-grade ” plutonium ; the fact that 
the two sit@s will each generate about 200,000 kW of 
atomic electricity is in the nature of an afterthought. 

The system on which these installations work would 
be highly uneconomic for a civil power station. The 
fuel rods are removed as soon as they have built up a 
useful content of plutonium, partly to prevent it from 
being burnt up inside the reactor, partly to prevent 
a deterioration in quality that occurs as some of the 
plutonium loses its fissile properties through over-long 
exposure in the reactor. 

The plutonium from the civil power stations can 
therefore be assumed to have a purely civil value and 
to fetch a price calculated on its civil uses. These are 
varied. The first trickle will doubtless be used in 
experimental reactors that the Atomic Energy Authority 
will build at its new site in Dorset. As output rises, 
it will probably be used to enrich fuels for special 
reactors like those in submarine engines, and ultimately 
for “enriched ” power stations. Towards 1970, there 
will be a demand for plutonium to provide the initial 
fuel charge for breeder reactors, which need a highly 
concentrated, highly expensive core of fissile material 
to start them working, after which they will breed as 
much of their own fuel as they need with a surplus 
over for other reactors. The distinction between these 
“breeder” reactors and those producing plutonium 
today lies in this ability to produce more fuel than 
the reactor consumes. This wide and widening market 
and the damping effect of technical developments on 
supplies, suggests that plutonium prices might be 
expected to remain fairly steady until an appreciable 
volume of fuel begins to come from a chain of breeder 
reactors, which would not be before the mid-1970s. 


* 


The price that the Atomic Energy Authority will 
pay the power stations for plutonium extracied from 
the spent fuel is now being negotiated. It has been 
assumed within the Authority that £5 per gram is fairly 
near to a true market price: on this valuation, the 
annual output of plutonium by the end of 1965 would 
have a value of £20 million at current prices. This 
British price is slightly higher than the price of $12 a 
gram which the American Atomic Energy Commission 
has said it will credit for plutonium produced in reactors 
using American fuel. 

Various estimates have been made of the effect that 
“ crediting” this price for the plutonium by-product 
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would have on electricity costs. The Authority’s 
economist, Mr. J. A. Jukes, said last autumn that a 
price of £5 a gram would work out at o.1d. per kilowatt 
sent out ; and Sir Christopher Hinton recently carried 
this calculation to two decimal places, suggesting a 
credit of 0.07 pence per unit sent out. Indeed, Sir 
Christopher was prepared to predict that this credit 
would decline by about 0.02d. every decade. He was 
tracing a trend rather than fixing a hard price. In 
doing so he assumed that the net cost of electricity after 
allowing this credit for plutonium in 1960 (a hypo- 
thetical price because no civil atomic power station will 
be working in Britain by that date) would be 0.66 pence 
and suggested it would fall gently to 0.32d. per unit 
by 1990. There is very little difference between his 
estimate for 1960 and the 0.6d. suggested by Mr Jukes. 


* 


These calculations are enlightening, so long as they 
are not taken too seriously. They clarify the make-up 
of atomic power costs, with the high capital charges 
on the stations, the interest on the valuable “ working 
capital” of fuel and the relatively modest fuel costs— 
less this teasing element of credit for plutonium. But 
they are not hard cost figures and they are often based 
on assumptions that are left unexplained. The layman 
has been told by Mr Maudling that, without atomic 
power, the country would need 70 million tons of coal 
to meet its electricity requirements by 1965 and 85 
million by 1970. By installing 6 million kilowatts of 
atomic electricity by 1965, annual coal requirements 
for electricity in that year will be reduced to the more 
manageable figure of 56 million. Those are figures 
that the layman can understand, just as he can appre- 
ciate Mr Maudling’s reluctance to predict what coal 
savings might be made after 1965 by an expanded 
atomic energy programme. 

It is much more difficult for the layman to under- 
stand how the cost of power from those stations can 
be reduced by crediting the value of a plutonium by- 
product of which practically none will be actually 
recovered before 1965. Every estimate of the cost of 
atomic power from the early stations persists in allow- 
ing a credit for plutonium: in practice this credit can 
be realised only after the stations have been in full 
production for several years. But equally, say the scien- 
tists, the stations will be spending nothing on fuel. 
When they begin to buy fresh fuel, they will also start 
to get plutonium out of the spent rods that the new 
fuel replaces. Does one then assume that the two 
exactly cancel each other out ? This poses a nice 
problem for the cost accountants of the electricity 
undertakings. In the meantime, it might be kinder to 
the public that pays electricity bills to make it plain 
that, while there will be a plutonium credit one day, 
it will not be much to sing about in the early days— 
and that it will certainly not average 0.1 pence per unit 
sent out until after 1965, when the whole 6 million kilo- 
watts are delivering power into the grid. 
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Business Notes 








Output Beneath the Surface 


OMPLETE production indices for 1956, released this 
C week by the Central Statistical Office, emphasise how 
much the pattern of industrial production has changed 
during the last two years, a period during which the actual 
level of total industrial output has changed almost not at 
all. In 1955, manufacturing industry drove the boom, 
expanding its output by 7 per cent, while output in mining 
and construction hardly changed ; and within manufacture 
the engineering and vehicles industries accounted for the 
biggest single share in expansion. In 1956, the pattern was 
reversed. Manufacturing output fell fractionally: the 
metals and engineering industries, in spite of a substantial 
increase in steel output and some expansion in plant and 
machinery building, fell rather more: mining managed a 
tiny increase in output, while building and contracting 
showed a 6 per cent rise, helping to hold the “ all indus- 
tries” index dead level. 

But even these detailed component indices of the official 
production index leave some mysteries about output in 1955 
and 1956—particularly in the key sector of metals and en- 
gineering, pressure of demand upon which was taken as 
one of the signals that disinflation was overdue late in 1955. 
The lengthening of order books in some machinery indus- 
tries, and the growth of capital spending and planning by 
manufacturing industries reporting to the Board of Trade, 
then suggested that plant and machinery builders were 
overstrained with orders, while expansion in output of cars 
and metal consumer goods was pre-empting the resources 
that engineering industries needed in common—steel, 
labour, and some intermediate capacity. 

Output figures for 1956 suggest that, however true this 
was, the boom in plant and machinery building last year 
was a comparatively modest affair. Output in these indus- 
tries certainly rose, but probably not more than about 
2-3 per cent roughly ; and their relative weight in total 
engineering output was not enough to offset declines in 
motor and metal consumer goods and possibly in engineer- 
ing work for defence. 


Output for Investment 


N 1956 and the two previous years, which very roughly 
I span the recent investment boom in industrial invest- 
ment, about £3,000 million was spent on machinery and 
plant in Britain. The annual rate of expenditure on this 
category of capital equipment rose last year to about 40 
per cent more than in 1953 though only 8 per cent greater 


than in 1955. The bulk of this came from British factories: 
but there was an increase in imports as well. Since 1948 
normally only about a twelfth of this country’s annual 
requirements have been imported, mainly from the United 
States and more recently from Federal Germany. Even 
during the period of rearmament at the time of the Korean 
war, imports accounted for no more than an eighth or so of 
total spending ; last year, when the pace of the investment 
boom began to slacken, the proportion edged up a little, but 
it was still less than a tenth. For some items of plant imports 
are more significant ; more than a quarter of new machine 
tools installed in 1956 came from abroad, and they cost 
more than the tool makers earned from their exports. But 
exports of plant and machinery generally have been growing 
steadily ; a regular 35-40 per cent of total output has been 
sold overseas since 1948. 

This “output ” figure for plant and machinery, however, 
is a residual item, derived by adding exports and deducting 
imports from the value of plant currently installed. 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 








: Residual 
Installed in Net . 
£mn Exports estimate of 
UK imports po “output” 
Co Pree 495 40 250 705 
a eee 550 46 297 80! 
, eee 629 42 346 933 
> errr 742 52 406 1,096 
ee 778 105 465 1,138 
> ers 806 90 450 1,166 
re 901 74 470 1,297 
0 Se 1,052 91 525 1,486 
Gem e ciadenwss 1,135 107 570 1,598 

















Unfortunately there is no better way of measuring home 
production of plant and machinery. A measure of these 
increases by volume is even more difficult. The official 
estimates of gross investment in plant and machinery sug- 
gest that last year’s expenditure was about 60 per cent more 
than in 1948, but only about 2-3 per cent more than in 
1955. A tentative calculation of the volume of production, 
derived again by working backwards from these figures of 
plant installed, indicates increases of very roughly the same 
order—though other estimates would suggest a somewhat 
higher increase in the output of these industries last year. 


An Untimely Boomlet ? 


EDNESDAY was the start of a new Stock Exchange 
Account. For many firms in the House it was also 
the start of a new trading year. Investors and jobbers could 
have been pardoned if they had felt that the opening-¢f 
this account that ends on budget day was almost wholly 
inauspicious. The indications from Suez were certainly 
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rot favourable to the British point of view ; the strike and 
wage bargaining struggle on the home front looked far from 
settlement ; and results from more big engineering groups 
arrived as if to emphasise how hard it will be either to 
grant substantial wage increases or face a prolonged. stop- 
page. North British Locomotive showed a group net loss 
for 1956 of £508,083, against a net profit of £101,510. 
David Brown Corporation reported a net loss for the year 
to June 30th of £1,615, against a net profit of £612,684. 

Yet Wednesday was a day when the Stock Exchange 
staged a smart rally affecting most sections of the market. 
Engineering shares, oil shares and even gilt edged were 
prominent in the advance. Over the week ended on 
Wednesday The Economist ordinary share indicator 
showed a rise of 11.4 to 204.9, the biggest weekly 
rise since its inception; The Financial Times index 
of government securities at 87.48 showed a rise 
of 0.92 over the same week. In _ gilt-edged the 
volume of business has remained small. At _ the 
other extreme the buying—presumably semi-speculative— 
of oil shares was on Wednesday at least fairly heavy. But 
price movements were sharp because the market was not 
prepared ; 25 per cent Consols rose } to £74 and Shell 
Trinidad rose 5s. 73d. to 91s. 3d., while Anglo-Egyptian 
“B” rose §s. to 38s. 13d. 

It is impossible to explain a movement so widespread 
on any other hypothesis than that a section of investors 
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has decided that inflation must take the upper hand again. 
It is not yet apparently a big nor probably a stable section 
of the investing public, but in one form or another its 
thesis has become the subject of Stock Exchange discussion. 


The Exchequer Improvement 


HE shape of a modern budget is determined primarily 
by the requirements of the national economy—and 
of national politics. Chancellors have been taught that 
Exchequer surpluses earned from inflated income and 
spending are not “available” to give away, and that 
revenue shortfalls may reflect under-capacity in the economy 
that calls, not for new tax burdens, but for reliefs. Thus 
in these pre-budget weeks Mr Thorneycroft should have 
been more influenced by the consequences of the § per cent 
rail settlement and by what is happening in engineering and 
shipbuilding than by the rather remarkable improvement in 
the Exchequer accounts. Nonetheless, that improvement 
will undoubtedly play some part in his considerations. 
The final outturn of the 1956-57 budget still seems 
certain to be significantly worse (in the accounting sense) 
than Mr Macmillan anticipated last April ; but the shortfall 





Finance Houses for Consumer Credit 


HIS is a significant and perhaps auspi- 


or the payment of a nine months’ rental 
in advance. 


But investors can base their valuations 





cious time for the hire purchase and 
consumer credit finance houses. Cer- 
tainly that is the way Throgmorton 
Street has read the signs. An index 
constructed from the ordinary share 
prices of some of the leading finance 
houses has since the beginning of this 
year run consistently higher than The 
Economist indicator. Within the last 
few weeks the margin in its favour has 
widened substantially. 

What, then, are the portents ? First, 
though the total hire purchase debt was 
falling last year, the profits of the leading 
houses were not much impaired, because 
HP contracts made earlier were passing 
off to a good profit. And some of these 
companies have had sufficient confidence 
in their own strength to raise their ordi- 
nary dividends, even though their finan- 
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cial results this year will begin to reflect 
the fall in new HP business that occurred 
in 1956. 

That has not deterred investors. They 
have to balance the prospect of a secular 
growth in hire purchase business against 
the sudden fluctuations in that business 
which are caused by changes in the 
Government’s attitude towards con- 
sumer credit. Taking a narrow view, 
they may argue that the Government’s 
decision to cut the minimum HP deposit 
on vehicles from 50 to 20 per cent is 
of greater importance than the more 
recent move to block a small loophole. 
This move effectively prevents a dealer, 
manufacturer or finance house from 
lending money to cover an initial deposit 


on facts as well as surmises. In January 
there was a rise of about one per cent 
in the total hire purchase debt, thanks 
to greatly increased advances by the 
finance houses on motor vehicles. In 
February HP sales of motor vehicles 
went up again. Furniture sales, too, 
have risen and recently the proportion of 
radio and television sets sold on HP 
has begun to creep up again. 


Some investors may be hoping, wildly 
perhaps, for concessions on HP restric- 
tions on budget day, and some are pre- 
pared to argue that, because of the 
bunching of HP contracts, this year is 
likely in any case to produce a fresh 
spurt in new HP business. 
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should be much smaller than appeared likely a few months 
ago. Receipts have flowed into the Exchequer particularly 
late this year. But the enabling authority for this 
year’s big batch of supplementaries was enacted only 
at the end of that week, so that big expenditures 
may have been postponed until this final week of 
the fiscal year. At March 23rd, total ordinary ex- 
penditure was £308 million up on the year—an excess. of 
£46 million over the increase budgeted in the original 
estimates, which, however, is notably smaller than the excess 
at the end of the calendar year. Moreover—before the final 
week—supply expenditure was almost exactly on target, 
£226 million above 1955-56; the unexpectedly large 
increase in debt interest is attributable largely to the tech- 
nical effect on the accounts of the considerable switch from 
old to new issues of national savings certificates. 

The seasonal spate into the inland revenue has raised 
its total receipts to within {10 million of the target of 
£141 million more than last year, despite a marked lag in 
profits tax. But total tax revenue has been held down by 
the still larger shortfall in receipts from customs and excise 
—up £88 million compared with the budgeted £144 million. 
The upshot is that the surplus above the line, at £344 
million, is smaller by £75 million than a year ago, whereas 
Mr Macmillan budgeted for an increase in his surplus of 
£43 million to £440 million (before counting any of his 
notorious “ economies”). The Exchequer’s net capital out- 
lays have been considerably smaller than projected. By 
March 23rd they had reached £659 million ; this represented 
an increase on the year of £102 million, compared with the 
expected increase of £265 million. Moreover, the payments 
included £52 million in the latest week to cover the 1956 
deficit of the Transport Commission, under the new pro- 
cedure for which no provision was made in the budget. The 
explanation is first a lag in the Exchequer’s capital advances 
to the nationalised industries, a new procedure for which 
was introduced in the last budget, and secondly to a still 
larger shortfall in loans to local authorities. But the Chan- 
cellor is likely to be influenced least of all by this improve- 
ment “ below line.” To the extent that local authority 
borrowing has been transferred from the Public Works 
Loans Board to the market, the transfer, though beneficial 
in other ways, does nothing to free real resources. 


Cross Currents in Sterling 


TERLING has been stronger during the past week. 
The expectation early in the week that there would 
soon be a settlement of. the strikes led to considerable bear 
covering from the continent. Probably during those days 
the Exchange Equalisation Account gained substantial 
amounts of EPU currencies as a consequence. This should 
be reflected in the March EPU figures to be published next 
week. The covering operations stopped suddenly when 
the strike outlook took a turn for the worse on Wednesday. 
German and Swiss operators began to sell sterling forward 
for three and six months again. The 5 per cent wage 
concession pattern set by the British Transport Commission 
has been interpreted on the Continent as an unmistakable 
bear point for sterling. 
Against the dollar, the sterling rate has been much less 
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a prey to speculative operations. There has been a persistent 
commercial demand for sterling in New York and the 
dollars involved have nearly sufficed to meet the demand 
for dollars in London. The balance has not, however, been 
exact and the official market rate has moved against sterling 
to $2.79 as against a rate of $2.79} at the beginning of 
this week. In the forward market, however, sterling has 
been stronger and the premium on three months’ dollars 
which was Ii’s cent a week ago has narrowed to /% cent— 
a figure not far removed from the interest rate parity. 
Transferable sterling has also been stronger, the rate rising 
during the week from $2.76 to $2.76}. There are some 
substantial buyers of transferable sterling on the Continent, 
some of whose operations have been linked with reports 
of further Russian gold sales. 


A Rocket from Bermuda 


R MACMILLAN brought home with him an outsize 
M souvenir in the form of the ballistic rocket, Thor. 
Provided that the development trials of this weapon go 
better than its first flight a few weeks ago, when it 
exploded 200 feet off the ground, this rocket should be 
capable of carrying a hydrogen warhead approximately 
1,500 miles. With such a range, it could not hit Russia 
from the United States but could do so very effectively 
from launching sites in Britain. There are, therefore, advan- 
tages to both sides in the arrangement by which the Ameri- 
cans send the weapon to this country free. It has been said 
that it might be maintained and serviced by British 
technicians. The letter of American legislation that prohibits 
the export of atomic warheads might be observed by sending 
American armourers to set its nuclear fuses: how far the 
spirit of this embarrassing law would survive would depend 
upon whose orders these American armourers would take. 

When he arrived at London Airport on Wednesday after- 
noon, Mr Macmillan said frankly that even if Britain spent 
the immense sums needed to develop a similar weapon, it 
could not deliver any until five or six years after American 
factories could. Since Thor itself can hardly be described 
as fully developed, although it is the most advanced of the 
American intermediate-range missiles, this would imply that 
without American aid, Britain would have no long-range 
rocket striking power before the mid-sixties. Although the 
promised shipment of Thor is one outcome of the Defence 
Minister’s earlier talks in Washington, which covered 
understandings on a much wider range of missiles, it is in this 
particular field of ballistic weapons that Britain lags so far 
behind the United States. It is only a year since it was 
announced work had been ordered in this country on a 
1,500 mile-range guided weapon. Missiles take as long to 
develop as manned aircraft, so it might require 10 years of 

evelopment to get this into service. Reports suggest that 
weapons of at least 1,000 miles range were being test-fired 
inside Russia at the rate of about five a month as far back 
as last year. 

It is not expected that work on long-range ballistic rockets 
will be stopped entirely now that a supply of American- 
built weapons has been promised. But it may well mean 
that the work is shifted back from the development engin- 
eering shop (where costs are astronomical) into the labora- 
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tory (where costs are lower) with instructions to modify the 
weapon so that it provides.a more advanced successor for 
Thor. But Mr Sandys will need to have been promised 
a great deal of technical help from the United States, if 
British industry is to be able to design a tuppence-coloured 
ballistic rocket for the late 1960s without ever having gone 
through the penny-plain stage with a weapon like Thor. 


Accountants’ Ayes 


HE first and biggest obstacle in the path of the proposed 
i? integration of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
and the Society of Incorporated Accountants has been 
cleared—but only just. Of the 19,000 odd members of the 
English institute, 14,582 (or just over 75 per cent) voted in 
the postal poll. Of those voting 10,242 were for and 4,340 
against the integration scheme. Thus with about 70 per 
cent of those voting in favour, the scheme gained the 
requisite two-thirds majority. Many of those voting 
against and perhaps some of those abstaining must be pro- 
vincial accountants who believed that the word “ chartered ” 
gave them a definite competitive advantage over the incor- 
porated accountant practising in the same town. 

A two-thirds majority of the vote of the Scottish institute, 
a bare majority of the vote in the Irish institute, approval 
by the Privy Council, and finally a three-quarters majority 
of the vote of the society in favour of liquidation have all 
still to be obtained before the merger can take place. Formal 
integration cannot take place before the autumn. There 
are only a small number of incorporated accountants in 
Scotland and Ireland and, now the members of the English 
institute have given a favourable vote, it must be hoped 
that parochial prejudices will not block the implementation 
of the scheme. It is thus encouraging that the integration 
proposals gained an overwhelming majority of support on 
a show of hands and that there was little vocal opposition 
to them at the meeting of members of the Scottish institute ; 
but here too there is still a postal poll to come. 


“ Mr ENI” in Persia 


‘EW men are more like the traditional picture of the 

buccaneering oil tycoon than Mr Enrico Mattei, presi- 
dent of ENI, the Italian state corporation for oil and 
natural gas: and few are more disliked by the more sedate 
branches of the international oil industry. Not for the first 
time, the major companies’ big problem at the moment 
is to find out just what “ Mr ENI” is up to. Last week 
he let it be known that he was “ finalising ” an agreement 
with the Persian government under which ENI would form 
a joint company with the National Iranian Oil Company 
to exploit the rich recently discovered oilfield at Qum, 
about 100 miles south of Teheran, which falls outside the 
scope of the international oil consortium. It was suggested 
that 49 per cent of the capital would be put up by Persia 
and 51 per cent by ENI. Royalty payments on production 
would be so adjusted that the Persian 49 per cent share 
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would yield them 70 per cent of the profits, leaving 30 per 
cent for ENI. An agreement on these lines would stick 
out like a sore thumb among all other oil concessions in 
the Middle East, where profits are shared in principle 
equally between the oil companies and the government 
granting the concession. But there is no confirmation of a 
report that Mr Mattei offered to call off the 70:30 deal if 
the international oil companies would let him into the con- 
sortium that operates Abadan. 

To develop the Qum oilfield, ENI would apparently be 
prepared to build a pipeline about 1,000 miles long across 
difficult country through Turkey to the Mediterranean. 
Such a line would be as long as TAPline from Saudi- 
Arabia, and nearly twice as long as the suggested new 
pipeline from northern Iraq through Turkey to the Medi- 
terranean ; if of the same capacity, it could hardly be built 
for much less than £200 million. Where is the money to 
come from ? ENI, a state corporation which has a profitable 
monopoly of the natural gas deposits in the Po Valley, may 
be virtually in a position to pledge the full credit of the 
Italian government in obtaining foreign loans. But whether 
Italy could afford foreign investment of this order, part of 
which would have to be made in dollars, is another matter. 
The Persian government, for its part, has few free funds 
to contribute as its share of the capital either to develop the 
oilfield or to construct the pipeline. Conceivably its share 
could be provided with the help of a loan from ENI or some 
other source, such as Japan, which has been showing an 
interest in the same field. Such a loan could be secured 
against future royalties, or even written off against the paper 
capitalisation of the oil reserves being exploited. If the 
Persians were in a position to invest their own resources in a 
joint undertaking with a foreign oil company, thus identify- 
ing themselves directly with the success of the venture, that 
aspect of the scheme, at least, might have something to 
commend it. But if in practice all of the money for devel- 
opment has to come, as usual, from outside, then the 
arrangement would have little to distinguish it from existing 
practice—except that Mr ENI the Western partner, would 
be paying far more for this concession than the West has 
ever had to yet. 


Britain’s Share of Trade 


AST year a larger part of British manufacturing output 
went abroad than in any of the three previous years, 

and although output went down slightly, the volume of 
manufactures exported rose 6 per cent. But world exports 
expanded even more rapidly. There was no sign of any 
change in the rate at which, in recent years, the British 
share of world exports of manufactures has been falling. 
An article in the current issue of the Board of Trade Fourna! 
examines some of the figures behind this declining trend. 
Between 1951 and 1955 Britain’s share in the world trade 
in manufactures fell from 21.3 per cent to 19.0 per cent. 
Most other European exporters and the United States, too, 
felt the upsurge of competition from Germany, and to a 
lesser extent from Japan, in these years. But they could 
afford it better. In 1951 these countries had been enjoying 
a larger share of the total trade than they did before the 
war. But Britain, the traditional textile exporter, had 
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Portrait of a team 
of 19 company heads 





They’re men with an interest in common — the Reed Paper 
Group, an integrated, efficient industrial body which deals 
with every aspect of making paper and paper products. But 
they’re also the managers of 19 separate yet major com- 
panies in the Group. Each of these, while having access to 
Group resources, retains its individuality and independence, 
and understands the character and aims of the Group so well 
that it can think and act for itself. 

What makes this possible? . . . it is that Reed has based 
its whole approach to business on informal, personal dealings. 
Management Training Courses — held from time to time to 
enable executives of the various companies to appreciate 
one another’s problems and get to know one another socially 





— are merely one concrete example of this personal, flexible 
way of working. 

In fact, it applies all the time at all levels in the Group. The 
men-on-the-spot have the responsibility — and the initiative 
to see any job through to your best advantage. Yet should 
need arise, they have only to pick up their telephones to draw 
upon the central resources and specialised knowledge of 
the Group. 

Informal efficiency is the keynote. It is why your every 
meeting with a Reed manager, salesman or technician can 
be so refreshingly satisfying and profitable. It is why your 
every dealing with a Reed company can give you the best 
and right materials for your needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (Aylesford, Tovil and Bridge Mills) 
LTD. THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 

HOLOPLAST LTD. 


* REED PAPER SALES LTD. 
CROPPER & CO. LTD. 
BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


* THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. * 
COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
* REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. 
CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 

* REED FLONG LTD. 

In association with Kimberly-Clark Lid., makers of “ Kleenex”, “* Kotex” and“ Delsey” (Regd. T.M’s). 


EMPIRE PAPER MILLS 
THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. 
* CONTAINERS LTD. * POWELL 

: PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. 
THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
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Part yet apart 


Removed from the impersonal atmosphere of the board- ‘ 
room, yet part of it, the managing director’s office has an / 
individuality that is singularly impressive. It is an ideal 
combination of the practical and the personal... as 
Catesbys see it. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 


Catesbys contracts 


AND EXPORT LIMITED 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 
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already suffered a setback. What has caused the further 
deterioration ? Between 1951 and 1955 the British share 
of trade fell in every selling area except one—the non- 
sterling Middle East and Far East—and in every group of 
exports except one—metals and their manufactures. The 
continued decline cannot therefore be blamed only on bad 
luck in the pattern of trade. Indeed, the Board of Trade 
reckons that out of the British loss of 2.3 per cent in the 
share of world trade over those four years, only 0.6 per cent 
might have been expected because of any concentration of 
British exports on goods and markets that have been less 
buoyant than the average. 


EFFECTS OF THE PATTERN OF TRADE 











Actual percentage Change (in percentage 
share of exports points) in share between 
of manufactures 1951 and 1955 
Exporter 
| Due to 
| [951 1955 Actual pattern* 
of trade 
United Kingdom.. 21-3 19-0 —2-3 —0-6 
Germany ..cccece 9-7 14-9 +5-2 +0-7 
Other continental: 

0 eee 33-8 31-5 —2:3 +0-6 
United States..... 25-6 23-6 —2:0 —0-6 
CE sc 00csiae 5-4 5:9 +0:°5 +0-6 
Ore eT 4-1 5:0 +0°-9 —0-6 














* This column shows the changes that might have been expected on 
account of each country’s pattern of trade in relation to the expansion of 
world trade. This has been done by calculating what each country’s share 
would have been in 1955 if it had retained the same relative share as in 1951 
in each commodity group within each market, e.g., in the market for 
chemicals in North America. 


Unfortunately, the Board of Trade goes little further 
in interpreting these figures. The effect on exports of 
delivery dates, packaging, sales promotion, and the 
like may defy statistical treatment. But surely it should 
be possible for the Government to make a comparative study 
of export prices from the major exporting competitors ? 
Prices of British manufacturing exports seem, on the 
average, to have moved much in line with world prices, but 
a more detailed analysis is badly needed. 


Dollar Loan for Schumania 


EXT month the European Coal and Steel Community 

will come of age in the world’s capital markets. It 
will make its first public issue in the United States. It 
tested its standing last summer when it made a successful 
public issue of 50 million francs (at 4} per cent for 18 
years) in Switzerland. And before then (in 1954) it had 
received its first dollar loan—$100 million from the United 
States Government through the Export-Import Bank. The 
details of the new issue, to be handled by a group of leading 
issuing houses in the United States, have yet to be 
negotiated. But the intention is to raise $35 million in two 
tranches : one of $10 million on bonds repayable in five 
years and the other of $25 million repayable in 18 years. 


Thus the terms of the loan may be tailored to appeal to. 


two different kinds of institutional lenders. 

So far the Coal and Steel Community has borrowed about 
$130 million, relending an equivalent sum to members 
of the community to finance their economic and social 
investment programmes. In this sense, the community acts 
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as a broker. Because of its standing (which ultimately rests 
On the levy on steel production and on accumulated reserves 
from that source of about $100 million) the High Authority 
can borrow more readily and more cheaply than its 
members individually could. The High Authority lends out 
at rates that on the average cover the_service on its own 
borrowings ; but it nevertheless trims the terms of these 
loans to the individual borrower’s ability to pay. Members 
will borrow the more readily from the dollar resources now 
being provided because dollars so drawn must pass through 
the member countries’ exchange reserves though some of 
them are no doubt earmarked for purchases of American 
equipment. 


A Bank’s Egyptian Losses 


GYPT’S sequestration of British and French banks 
3 operating in that country affected four British-owned 
banks—Barclays DCO, with forty branches and agencies in 
Egypt out of a total of over a thousand ; the Ottoman Bank, 
with ten Egyptian branches out of seventy; the Ionian 
Bank, with eight out of forty ; and the Commercial Bank of 
the Near East, with two of its three branches in Egypt. 
The report of the Ionian Bank issued this week now gives 
some indication of the effect of the take over—for which 
compensation has been claimed and promised, but not yet 
granted ; meanwhile full provision for the amounts involved 
has been made. The bank excludes all figures relating to 
Egyptian business in the balance sheet of December. 31st. 
Therefore “it is hardly surprising” that deposits fell by 
£1.7 million to £9.5 million, advances by £2.1 million to 
£5.1 million, and documentary credits by £1.6 million to 
£2.7 million. These are sharp movements. But the bank 
succeeded in maintaining its profits, at £37,664, and is 
paying an unchanged dividend of 4 per cent. 


Uranium for Power 


HE British Government’s five-year contract to buy £43 
million worth of uranium ore from Canada is part of 
a series of similar deals that began last year with negotiations 
to take the output of Rio Tinto’s new Mary Kathleen mine 
in Australia, and are designed to back up fuel supplies for 
the British atomic power programme. Until the size of the 
programme was decided, it was not easy to predict its fuel 
requirements. Canada is now emerging as one of the world’s 
major uranium producers, and last year there were some 
signs that the country was heading for a uranium glut. 
Producers have in any case become so cautious about the 
future trend of uranium prices that neither in Canada nor 
in any other country will they contemplate opening up new 
deposits without a firm contract to recoup the whole of 
the mine’s development cost. This is reflected in the offer 
made by the Atomic Energy Authority to prospectors in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, where useful deposits of uranium 
exist. This provides for the purchase of up to 500 tons of 
uranium oxide annually from the region, on the basis of 
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10-year contracts at prices in line with those negotiated 
elsewhere. The last proviso is an indication that while the 
AEA would like to see the development of Commonwealth 
uranium resources, it does not intend that the British atomic 
electricity programme should be asked to subsidise the 
development of uneconomically low-grade reserves. 


Tin Prices Jump 


N the news that the Tin Council had raised the price 
O range in the International Tin Agreement cash tin 
on Monday touched £795 a ton; that price was not held, 
and on Thursday cash tin closed at £781 a ton, an advance 
of £9 on the week. The changes in the price range are 
summarised below: 


The floor price, formerly £640 a ton, becomes £730; 
when the cash price on the London Metal Exchange is at 
or below the floor the manager of the buffer stock must, 
if he has funds, offer to buy at the floor price until the 
market price is above the floor or his funds are exhausted. 

The lower third of the range, formerly £640 to £720 a 
ton, becomes £730 to £780; when the price is within 
this range the manager may buy at the market price to 
prevent the price from falling too steeply. 

The middle third, formerly £720 to £800 a ton, becomes 
£780 to £830 ; when the market price is within this range 
the manager will neither buy nor sell unless the tin council 
decides otherwise. 

The upper third, formerly £800 to £880 a ton, becomes 
£830 to £880 ; when the market price is within this range 
the manager may sell at the market price to prevent the 
price from rising too steeply. 

The ceiling price remains at £880 a ton ; when the price 
is at or above the ceiling the manager must, if he has 
tin, offer to sell at the ceiling price until the market price 
is below the ceiling or his stock is exhausted. 


Some producers, led by Bolivia, the highest-cost pro- 
ducer, initially sought an increase of £80 a ton throughout 
the range. They argued that the prices agreed on in 1953 
had been made unrealistic by the subsequent rise in mining 
costs. Any further decline in the market price would force 





Retail Business 


CUSTOMER TRENDS 


Number 2 


This new quarterly bulletin deals with the demand for 
consumer goods in the home market. It includes short 
and long-term forecasts of sales by different outlets and 
merchandise groups, regional surveys and reports on 
special investigations. 

Among the special subjects in the second issue are: 
the growth of mail order business ; the women’s clothing 
trade; motivation research. 


Full particulars from the compilers: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHitehall 1511, Ext. 144 
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some high cost mines out of production and lead to the 
abandonment of low-grade deposits. As world consumption 
was rising, a higher range of prices was necessary to ensure 
adequate supplies in future years. The consumers, three 
of whom—Britain, Holland and Belgium—have producing 
interests too, accepted that there was some merit in these 
arguments, but they were firmly opposed to an increase in 
the ceiling price: Eventu- 
ally the producers gave 





900 tes a —,| way on the ceiling to gain 

E per | CEILING £880 ———— — ]| an increase of £45 a ton 
in the mean point between 
the floor and ceiling 
prices. 





700 }- af The immediate signifi- 
q jj cance of the changes 
sate OLD FLOOR £6405) should not be exaggerated, 








as the market soon 
realised. The manager of 
the buffer stock will not 
necessarily buy when the 
market price falls below £780 a ton. But as his funds are 
large he will be able to support the market, and thereby 
acquire metal, at higher prices than before. By anticipating 
his actions the market will actually do most. of his work for 
him. The surplus this year is small: it is put at between 
5,000 and 7,000 tons, equal to three or four per cent of world 
consumption. Once forward tin commands a premium 
merchants should easily take the surplus into their stocks, 
and larger stocks should help to stabilise prices. 
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British Oxygen Replies 


FF. other companies or trade associations whose mono- 
poly power or trading practices have been held by the 
Monopolies Commission to operate against the public 
interest have ever produced quite as moderate and concilia- 
tory a reply as the British Oxygen Company published last 
week. The company recognises that the existence of the 
commission reflects public opinion, 


an instinctive wish to know that where a monopoly situa- 

tion has developed the companies involved in it are “ play- 

ing fair,” that they are efficient and have a clear sense of 

responsibility to the public 
and welcomes the commission’s examination and criticism. 
It broadly accepts four of these criticisms: it is no longer 
controlling the provision of oxygen-making plant to other 
suppliers or consumers who want to make their own gas, it 
has abandoned the use of “ fighting companies ” in compe- 
tition, it is giving up the conditions of exclusive dealing 
attached to the use of certain apparatus, and it proposes to 
accept the commission’s recommendation that it should 
prepare new scales of oxygen prices related to costs and 
applicable to all ordinary users. 

One major point remains at issue. The majority of the 
Monopolies Commission thought that BOC’s rate of profit 
—calculated as 23 per cent for 1954, or 17 per cent if the 
capital employed is valued at current replacement costs— 
were “ unjustifiably. high ” for “ an almost complete mono- 
poly facing a limited financial risk.” The company does not 
feel protected from competition when it goes to the market 
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How much does it cost 
to collect your money ? 


Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 
of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 
them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. 


Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 

achines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 
low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 
other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 


What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 
matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 
small, the medium and the large organisation. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.0.1. 
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IN MADAGASCAR they believed man’s fortune was 
determined by his date of birth. For instance, it 
was ordained that a man born in February would 
have his house burned down before he came of 
age. But Fate was cheated by a strange protection. 
A mock calamity was substituted for the real one. 
Friends of the infant erected a small house and 
destroyed it by fire. So time was anticipated and 
the catastrophe averted. To ensure that the 
ceremony was truly effective the mother and 
infant were placed in the house and plucked 
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In the Hills of Madagascar... 


from the blazing wreckage at the last moment. 
Risky insurance! 

Modern manufacturers circumvent calamity 
and safeguard their goods by placing them.in the 
care of ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases, and cartons made from 
‘Thames Board’’. They know from experience 
that these stout packaging materials afford ample 
protection, and that they are backed by the 
reputation of Thames Board Mills Limited, the 
largest manufacturers of packaging materials in 
this country. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex 


**THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


Te 45-679-75 





Warrington, Lancs 


**FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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to raise capital, and argues that since the timing of some 
of its own capital expenditure is dictated by the needs of 
its major customers such as steel, it needs a rate of profit 
“ not less favourable than those heavy industries it Particu- 
larly serves” or than “ the average of industry.” This 
comparison may recall the company’s remark, in discussions 
with the commission, that in its 1952 accounts the nationa- 
lised Iron and Steel Corporation revalued its capital 
employed at replacement costs and showed a profit of 17 per 
cent on that basis—a statement which impressed the two 
members of the commission who dissented from its majority 
view on BOC profits. 

Nobody seems to have checked this statement at the time. 
In fact, the 1951-52 report of the nationalised corporation 
does not contain any such figure, nor did the defunct steel 
corporation ever completely revalue its assets at replacement 
costs ; though it did set aside from its profits in 1951-52 
(which were inflated by stock appreciation and export pre- 
miums) an extra {10 million as a rough and ready provision 
against the higher costs of replacement. The rate of profit 
now allowed on home sales of steel, moreover, is certainly 
not as high as 14-16 per cent on a replacement cost basis. 
Nor are comparisons of BOC profits on a replacement basis 
with the “average of industry” practicable ; only a small 
proportion of British companies use the replacement cost 
basis. However, it is difficult to come to any objective con- 
clusion about the adequacy or “ justification” of profits ; 
and hard to believe that this Government would be ill- 
advised enough to put into effect the Monopoly Commis- 
sion’s recommendation to hold down BOC profits by price 
control. 


Shells of Companies 


E ordinary shares (1s. 3d. nominal) of Pinoya Holdings 

have been the subject of a Stock Exchange introduc- 
tion this week. The former Pindenioya Rubber and Tea 
Estates (1934) reappears as a chemical and detergent 
manufacturer. This is not an isolated example of the 
purchase of the shell of a company from the plantation 
industries and the refurnishing of it into some quite different 
form. Glendon Rubber recently became Silkolene Lubri- 
cants business. Chota Rubber Estates has been success- 
fully bid for ; its quotation is in abeyance. Soon it will 
reappear—as who knows what ? 

What is the mystique of this trade in the shells of com- 
panies ? Why does it suit owners of private businesses that 
want to become public to buy the name of a company wih 
a quotation and its cash after it has disposed of its rubber 
or tea estates and fill the old shell with a new body ? And 
why does it suit the owners of such company shells to sell 
them rather than to liquidate ? Each example is different 
but whether there is much or little cash in the shell is 
usually immaterial; it merely affects the price. The 
existence of a Stock Exchange quotation is hardly 
material now that the Council insists on the particulars 
being readvertised when the basis of the business is altered. 
The Stock Exchange charge for a quotation is saved 
out of capital duty on the formation of a new company, 
but stamp duty has to be paid on the shares of the shell 
company that are bought. These are not material considera- 
tions on balance. The true advantages seem to be threefold: 
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1. The vendors of the shell save the expense and, more 
particularly, the time that would be involved in liquidation. 


2. The purchaser of the shell avoids the necessity of going 
to the Capital Issues Committee. 


3. There is a tax saving on distributed profits tax on future 

profits. 
This last gain arises in this way: the owner of a private 
business is buying control of the shell, and the shell is to 
buy his business, but his private business normally has a 
price greater than the shell can immediately pay. The 
new owner therefore ends up with shares in the shell 
company plus a loan from himself to the shell company, 
and the loan can be paid off gradually out of earnings 
without attracting distributed profits tax. As an alternative 
shares can later be issued as rights at a favourable price. 

There is a limit, however, to the traffic in shells. The 
limit is fixed by the attitude of the minority shareholders— 
those who do not accept when the bid comes along. Recent 
experience has shown that when a bid is made the shares 
tend to rise above the bid price, an appreciable percentage 
of holders fancying the gamble of staying on as minority 
holders though in what sort of company they have no idea. 
The buyer who usually hopes to hold over 80 per cent of 
the company into which he is going to put his private 
business finds it hard to obtain the necessary percentage 
holding without paying a premium price for it. 


Higher Prices for American Cotton 


F° weeks the cotton trade has been anxiously waiting to 


learn what prices the American government would 
accept for cotton sold for export out of the surplus from 
the 1955-56 crop. There are two selling programmes run- 
ning side by side. The first, under which the Administra- 
tion has already sold 6.4 million bales (of which nearly 
53 million have been exported this season so far), requires 
the cotton to be shipped abroad by August 15th ; cotton 
sold under the second programme cannot be shipped abroad 
before that date. Earlier sales had almost exhausted the 
old stock ; the new stock amounts to six million bales, half 
of which has now been made available for sale under both 
programmes. 

The results announced this week show that under the 
first programme bids were accepted for 582,000 bales, at 
an average price for 1-inch middling staple of 27.42 cents 
alb. Compared with the domestic market price that repre- 
sents a subsidy to exporters of about 6} cents a lb. Com- 
pared with the previous sale of 15,000 bales on March 6th, 
the average price has risen by 0.22 cents a lb. The large 
quantity sold, and the increase in prices, indicates the 
strength of demand for middling 1-inch cotton. Not much 
more than half a million bales out of the three million bales 
available at present are of this grade or higher. The 
lower grades may be more difficult to sell. At the first 
sale under the second programme 237,000 bales were sold 
at an average price for middling 1-inch staple of 27.47 cents 
a Ib, equivalent to 273d. a Ib on the Liverpool market. 
That makes October-November futures in Liverpool look 
cheap at 26d. a lb, but by October the United States may 
face more competition from other producers and be obliged 
to lower its prices. 
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Extraordinary Meeting 


HE May Fair Hotel, the Grosvenor Hotel and the Hotel 

Metropole are names not readily associated with any- 
thing but sobriety. But their parent company, Gordon 
Hotels, has by now almost a tradition of dispute. The 
extraordinary proceedings at that company’s extraordinary 
meeting, called on Wednesday to vote on the replacement 
of the chairman, Mr Leonard Jackson, and three other 
directors, showed that these are far from finished. A share- 
holders’ committee, associated with the name of Miss Zena 
Daniels, attacked over familiar ground. The findings of 
the recent Board of Trade inquiry were bandied back and 
forth. 

Mr Jackson claimed and held the chair at the meeting 
against the opposition’s demand for an independent chair- 
man. One voice interjected: “ Why not Gilbert Harding?” 
The board’s case was put by the company’s solicitor, Mr 
Ralph Freeman, who made a plea for a short, clean contest 
and who proposed a quick vote with the minimum of talk. 
The challengers avoided a quick decision and went on to 
press their charges against the chairman. Amid the welter 
of procedural quibbles and heated voices and a confusion 
about the voting procedure, Mr Jackson more than once 
promised a “ sensational ” statement. 

With the tactical timing of one of his namesakes, Stone- 
wall Jackson, he called back the press, announced a record 
poll, declared that the sitting board had a “ substantial 
majority,” and said that the opposition’s proxies, said by 
Miss Daniels to be in excess of 500,000 votes, had been 
obtained as a result of “scandalous, libellous misrepresenta- 
tions ” in the opposition’s circulars sent out since March Ist 
and were thereby disqualified. Both sides claimed that they 
had a majority in the event of the disqualified votes being 
allowed. The opposition questioned the legality of the 
disqualification, and has now secured an ex parte injunction 
to restrain the company from declaring the result of the 
poll. Amid the uproar one clear fact emerged: Guildhall 
Investment Trust, in which Mr Jackson has some interest, 
has raised its bid for the Gordon Hotel shares to gs. a share. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Steel Company of Wales states that the number of shares 
of the recent offer applied for by employees was about 
250,000 and not about 25,000 as stated in these columns. 
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An organisation with the splendid title of the Inter- 
national Society of Air Travellers and Air Transport Users 
was launched rather shakily last week by eleven individuals, 
two of whom proved to be the wife of the chairman and a 
lady employee of a member of the committee, with the rest 
of the committee consisting largely of publishers and adver- 
tising agents, with one free-lance artist. Lord Brabazon, 
who is the president, provided an imposing figurehead for 
this new organisation whose ambitions are to provide for 
air travellers the services that the AA or the RAC provide 
for those who own cars. Oddly enough, there is already 
a statutory body whose function it is to represent the air 
traveller and hear his complaints. This is the Air Transport 
Advisory Council whose complaint-hearing machine is so 
rarely made use of that it now spends most of its time hear- 
ing applications from the airlines for new routes. 


* 


The slight fall in prices of merino wool has been checked. 
The firmer trend in the Dominion markets was confirmed 
at the London auctions on Wednesday, the first of the new 
series, when merinos sold at prices on a par with current 
values in the Dominions ; that was also true of prices of 
crossbred wools. Meanwhile the Board of Trade has 
announced that it expects to sell between 80,000 and 
100,000 bales of wool from the strategic stock in the year 
beginning on April 1st. This quantity, which is tiny in 
relation to world production, compares with about, 50,000 
bales sold from the strategic stock in the current year. 


* 


Although the gross profits of Crosse and Blackwell rose 
steeply from £884,074 to £1,105,633 and its net profits 
from £428,796 to £520,912 last year, the ordinary dividend 
was left unchanged at 12} per cent. A one for five rights 
issue of £1 ordinary shares is proposed at 30s. a share ; 
the existing shares stand at 58s. 6d. 


* 


Last year the Savoy Hotel earned the biggest profit since 
its foundation in 1889 ; its gross income rose by £89,200 
to £814,781. But the ordinary dividend on the “A” and 
““B” shares remains unaltered at 17 per cent, including 
a bonus of 7 per cent. 





Company Notes 


1955-56 sprang from the earlier rise in 
tramp freights and the elimination of losses 
by a rationalisation of the group’s eastern 





services. The rising costs shown in the 


to produce an effect. The good figures of 





P & 0. Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company showed a fine 
achievement for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30th in its preliminary figures—a 
group net profit after tax of £6.3 million, 
compared with £5.6 million, and a main- 
tained dividend of 8 per cent. As in 
recent years the balance sheet is free from 
any resort to the Shipping Companies 
Exemption Order which would allow of 
the creation and maintenance of hidden 


reserves. These fine figures are now sup- 
ported by a full report, which not only 
gives stockholders a clearer presentation 
of the structure of the group and its 
history than they have had before, but 
presents them in a form that should not 
bewilder the non-expert stockholder. 
From that point on stockholders will try 
to probe the future, remembering that 
these accounts are drawn at a point when 
the dislocations of Suez had barely begun 


accompanying table are drawn at a point 
before the Suez crisis and exclude an addi- 
tional 30s. a ton that the group is now 
paying for its oil bunkers taken in the 
unaccustomed ports. Results for the year 
now current will reflect Suez, which must 
indeed affect the whole year, for with the 
best of luck the group will not be able to 
drop back into its pre-Suez routine 
immediately. How serious will that effect 
be ? The directors do not attempt to put 
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a figure on it. They say: “ The re-routing 
of ships . . . dislocation of sailing pro- 
grammes, lengthening of the voyage times 
_.. and the increased cost of fuel and diesel 
oil and loss of wayport earnings have had 
and still have a most serious effect on the 
operating results for the current year of a 
number of group companies.” 
Stockholders will also want to know 
about what is happening following the 
decision to build tankers. And how far 
the £10 million that was raised on deben- 
ture a year ago is going to cover cost of 
the building programme. The tanker pro- 
gramme has been revised to consist of 
fewer vessels of a larger average size at 
about the same total cost. Whereas the 
original plan was for 25 tankers mainly of 
18,000 tons, it is now planned to build 
about 18, including Some of 18,000-19,000 


Shipowners’ Costs: 1938 1950 1956 
Shipbuilding costs .. 100 319 545 
Stevedoring costs... 100 220 393 
CORRE Scxicciccs 100 274 359 
Running expenses... 100 254 308 
Upkeep and repairs. 100 435 775 


* Fuel oil at Aden. 


tons, some of 36,000-37,000 tons and some 
of 47,000-49,000 tons—with possibly just a 
few still bigger. The final date for the 
programme has been pushed forward*from 
1960 to 1962. P & O is building big pas- 
senger liners, too, and its capital require- 
ment is enormous. The _ consolidated 
balance sheet shows {10.7 million (against 
£11.6 million) of commitments for ships 
under construction and £27.9 million 
(against £9.9 million) for tonnage ordered 


but not laid down. It appears that all the. 


tankers and all but one of the liners are 
excluded from these figures because they 
were not firm orders at the date of the 
balance sheet. The group has in total 
£59.6 million, against £48.6 million of 
cash and quoted investments. It will not 
need money yet. But it will need it before 
the building programme is finished. 


* 


ANGLO AMERICAN. In 
announcing a 10 per cent free scrip issue 
the directors of Anglo American Corpora- 
tion of South Africa have used cautious 
words. But they will be interpreted as 
indicating a change in policy—a change 
that investors have been expecting. After 
announcing the maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 7s. per stock unit (7o per cent) 
for 1956 and the capitalisation of £391,767 
from reserves to make the free scrip issue 
the directors add: “It is confidently 
anticipated that provided no unforeseen 
circumstances arise the present rate of 
dividend can be maintained on the in- 
creased ordinary share capital. It will be 
the aim of your directors from time to 
time in the future, when the situation 
warrants, to capitalise further reserves 
along the same lines as the present 
capitalisation.” 

The Group’s big investments in the 
OFS gold mines are beginning to produce 
dividends. ‘Thus the time is opportune 


for bringing the finance house’s issued 
ordinary capital (at the moment it is only 
£3,917,671) in line with the assets and 
investments in gold, copper, diamonds and 
Ploughing 


in industry that it controls. 


back will still be needed to extend the 
investment portfolio and to make good 
wastage, for mining is always the exploita- 
tion of wasting assets, but shareholders can 
now expect a gradually growing return 
from the group’s growing portfolio. It 
was in anticipation of just such a decision 
that the 10s. units were valued in the stock 
market on a low yield basis. At 135s. the 
yield is 5\% per cent ; at the equivalent ex- 
capitalisation price the yield is 5.7 per cent. 

The device of scrip issues instead of 
increases in rates of dividend has the 
advantage that it should gradually make 
the price of the shares less heavy and, 
therefore, broaden the range of potential 
holders. The tax angle is hardly signifi- 
cant ; a scrip issue attracts super-tax for 
South African residents as well as a tax 
for non-resident shareholders. 

Increases in equity disbursements, how- 
ever, cannot be postulated unless increased 
earnings are also foreseen. For Anglo 
American that increase over the coming 
years seems a near certainty. For 1956 
the actual increase in earnings is obscured 
by the fact that the 1955 profit before tax 
of £5,048,726 included at nominal value 
(that is £1 per share) the bonus distribu- 
tion of preference shares received from 
Anglo American Investment Trust. The 
total value of this issue has not been 
revealed, as this would in turn reveal 
Anglo American’s equity holding in the 
trust. Thus, in looking at the 1956 profit 
of £4,419,000, shareholders cannot tell by 
how much true profits have risen; it 
might be as much as Io per cent. 


* 


BRITISH MOTOR CORPOR.- 
ATILON. The half yearly report of 
the British Motor Corporation is terse and 
to the point. It states that the Corpor- 
ation made a loss in the six months to 
January 31st ; that the interim dividend is 
passed ; and that the half yearly prefer- 
ence dividend will be paid out of accumu- 
lated reserves. It does not contain figures; 
but the fact that there is no interim divi- 
dend disappointed the stock market. The 
5s. ordinary shares fell from 8s. to 7s. 53d. 

The directors confirm Throgmorton 
Street’s impression that there has been 
some recovery in motor trade in the last 
few weeks by saying: “ although universal 
demand for the company’s products 
during the last few weeks has shown a 
most encouraging improvement, which 
promises every likelihood of being main- 
tained, no forecast of the results for the 
year ending July 31, 1957, can at present 
be made.” 

Whether there will be a final dividend 
and, if so, what it will be is now anyone’s 
guess ; for 1955-56 the total -dividend was 
12} per cent, of which 4 per cent was 
declared as an interim payment. Yet for 
anyone investing in motor shares now the 
current year’s dividends are unimportant ; 
it is the coming financial years to which 
they are looking. 


* 


FORD MOTOR. Last year, when 
its gross profits fell by about £8 million, 
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Ford Motor Company quietly went on 
spending another £14 million on capital 
account and at the end of the year it still 
had capital commitments of over £16} 
million. It has the liquid assets to finance 
that programme ; last year as profit reten- 
tions and the depreciation provision came 
to just under £9 million these liquid re- 
sources were reduced (from £47 million to 
£314 million) in meeting the extra invest- 
ment in fixed and working assets. 

This programme indicates, as Sir 
Patrick Hennessy says, that the group’s 
“confidence in the future growth of 
demand for vehicles remains firmly based, 
following a thorough restudy of prospects 


1955 1956 
Sales and earnings: £ £ 
re ean 151,548,000 145,678,493 
ko ree 92,854,000 91,025,089 
WHR OG se ccvecnces 33,502,000 35,609,550 
Other expenses ...... 8,484,000 98,789,988 
WE ad cbdaeesas 7,506,000 3,789,000 
Net dividends ........ 1,808,000 1,759,073 
Retained profits ...... 7,394,000 4,705,793 
Consolidated bal. sheet: 
Net fixed assets ...... 29,935,516 39,695,379 
Net current assets.... 38,526,953 29,805,883 
OU eer 23,965,566 26,736,731 
Liquid assets ......... 47,116,248 31,751,961 
Tax reserves ......... 7,869,000 4,202,000 
Revenue reserves ..... 16,763,415 21,299,208 
Capital reserves ...... 1,912,954 2,082,954 
Ordinary capital ...... 39,024,248 39,024,248 


£1 ordinary stock at 37s. 3d. yields £4 Is. per cent. 


in world markets.” Confidence must have 
been reinforced last year by the fact that 
in the shrunken market for vehicles at 
home Ford’s share of this market rose from 
26 to 30} per cent in vehicles and from 
33 to 35 per cent in tractors. Sir Patrick 
agrees with other motor manufacturers 
that an export trade can be built up only 
on the base of a healthy home market and 
here, he says, the British manufacturers, 
competing in a European common market, 
will be handicapped by “ the penal rate of 
purchase tax ” and “ the increasing inade- 
quacy of British roads.” 


* 


ALUMINIUM RESULTS. In 
his statement to shareholders in 
Aluminium Limited, the president, Mr 
Nathaneal V. Davis, said that in the 
closing months of last year the supply of 
primary aluminium caught up with 
demand in Britain and the United States. 
Since the end of the year sales have been 
running slightly below production but Mr 
Davis regards the consequent accumula- 
tion of stock as “a healthy and desirable 
development” for he confidently expects 
a further growth in consumption. It is 
against this background that the results 
and development programmes of the 
aluminium producers must be set. 


The results for the year to December 
31st of British Aluminium disappointed 
the stock market. The ordinary dividend, 
as forecast when the rights issue of 
£2 million was made, was left unchanged 
at a rate of 12 per cent. But earnings also 
show little change. Gross profits edged up 
from £3,248,463 to £3,294,439 and net 
profits moved up more robustly from 
£1,371,972 to £1,493,959. The net 
ordinary dividend absorbs £483,000. The 
£1 stock units came down after this 
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announcement from 67s. 9d. to 66s. 3d. 
At this price the yield is only 33 per cent 
—a yield which put a big discount on the 
expectations from the company’s develop- 
ment programme in Canada. 


An even bigger programme in Canada 
has been set in train by Aluminium 
Limited. This company spent about 
$125 million on capital account last year, 
much of it on the Kitimat development 
which is already making a contribution to 
earnings, and it intends to spend even 
more this year. It is this prospect of 
growth which has put a price of $240 on 
its shares setting the yield at only 1¢ per 
cent on a dividend of $2.40 a share. Last 
year the sales of Aluminium Limited, of 
which the Aluminum Company of Canada 
is a subsidiary, rose from $371 million to 
$425 million and the net income attribut- 
able to its equity from $48 million (or 
$4.83 a share) to over $55} million (or 
$5.56 a share). Dividends are well covered 
but in accepting low yields on aluminium 
shares investors must firmly believe that 
the consumption of the metal will rise to 
meet the big increases in production 
planned. 

* 


SHELL OIL GCGOMPANY. 
* Strength in Diversity,” which might well 
be the Royal Dutch-Shell group’s new 
motto, is well illustrated by the benefits 
accruing to its operations in the Western 
Hemisphere as a result of calamities in the 
Middle East. Nearly two-thirds of the 
equity of the Shell Oil Company, which is 
responsible with its affiliates for all of the 
group’s activities in the United States, and, 
through a 50 per cent owned affiliate, in 
Canada too, is held by the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group. Helped towards the end of 
the year by the higher demand and higher 
prices in the United States resulting from 
the blocking of the supply routes in the 


Middle East, Shell Oil achieved in 1956° 


a IO per cent. increase in sales and other 
operating revenue, and an 8 per cent. rise 
in its consolidated net income. In 1955, 
its two-thirds interest in Shell Oil con- 
tributed about 19 per cent of the group’s 
total income, and its other operations in 
the Western Hemisphere, mainly in Vene- 
zuela, another 34 per cent. As these have 


both flourished to some extent at the 
expense of the group’s operations in the 
Eastern Hemisphere, their share of the 
group’s 1956 income will almost certainly 
be higher than in 1955, although in the 
fourth quarter, at least, it would be opti- 
mistic to expect the gain in the west to 
offset the loss in the east. 

The “ Four Corners” area of northern 
New Mexico and Southern Utah, where 
Shell is well represented, is the first major 
oil field to be found in the United States 
since the Willesden basin was discovered 
in 1951, and the company has a quarter 
share in the pipeline that will be built from 
New Mexico to southern California. Off- 
shore operations in the Gulf of Mexico, in 
which Shell also has a large stake, were 
hampered in 1956 by the dispute between 
the state and federal authorities, but this 
did not prevent some highly successful 
discoveries of both oil and natural gas 
reserves. In comparison with these two 
areas, the company’s recent operations in 
the Willesden basin and in western 
Canada appear to have been less encourag- 
ing. 

* 

ALBRIGHT AND WILSON. 
As forecast when the rights issue made to 
finance the purchase of Marchon Products 
was made, the 1956 ordinary dividend on 
the increased capital of Albright and 
Wilson is 18 per cent, the same rate as 
for 1955. Last year this chemical group 
earned a trading profit of £4,416,000 ; in 
1955 the profit was £3,200,000 but if the 
pre-acquisition profits of Marchon 
Products are included the latter figure 
becomes £3,764,000. A healthy growth 
in earnings and in net profits has ensued. 
Last year net profits came to £1,203,000 ; 
in 1955 they came to £859,000 (excluding 
Marchon) and to £1,089,000 (including 
Marchon). 

The parent company is both a trading 
and manufacturing concern and a holding 
company for subsidiaries in this country 
and overseas. The directors now consider 
the growth of the group justifies the 
transfer of the parent company’s manu- 
facturing activities to a new subsidiary, 
making the parent simply a holding com- 
pany. At 19s. 3d. the §s. ordinary units 
yield 4? per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mar. 13 Mar. 27 Apr. 10 
Mar. 26 Apr. 9 Apr. 30 
Apr. 2 Apr.16 May 7 

A strong advance in industrial shares 
took place this week despite the fact that 
neither the Canal dispute nor the ship- 
building and engineering strikes were 
cleared up. Dealings recorded on the firs: 
three days of this week averaged almost 
12,000, and the gain in The Economist in- 
dicator—up I1.4 to 204.9—was the 
steepest weekly rise since its inception. 
The advance actually ceased momentarily 
on Tuesday, when attempts at a strike 
settlement failed and again on Thursday, 
when A. Reyrolle fell to 103s. following 
the results, and other electricals turned 
dull. Gilt-edged securities recovered part 
of last week’s fall ; 33 per cent War Loan 
gained 1} to 733 and 2} per cent Consols 
% to 533 xd. 

Martins Bank issues jumped on the 
court’s sanction of the capital reorganisa- 
tion scheme ; the partly paid stock gained 
8s. 9d. to, 171s. 3d. and the fully paid 
stock 2s. 6d. to 71s. 6d. Prudential Assur- 
ance “B” fell 7s. 6d. to 155s. on the 
unchanged dividend, but the “A” stock 
imprayed further. Large gains were made 
by leading industrial stocks; Associated 
Portland Cement rose by 4s., Bowater 
3s. 9d., ICI 3s. 3d., Tube Investments 
6s. 3d., Turner and Newall 7s. 43d, 
Unilever 5s. and Rolls-Royce 4s. Murex 
gained 4s. 9d. to 73s. 3d. and Clarke Chap- 
man 15s. to 157s. 6d. Cinema shares were 
again firm on hopes of a reduction in 
entertainment tax and Stoll Theatres 
steadied after the closing of the theatre was 
announced. North British Locomotive 
and David Brown preference were lowered 
following the disappointing results. Lon- 
don and Overseas Freighters gained 5s. 3d. 
to 44s. od. 

Apart from the large rise in leading oil 
shares, with Burmah advancing 9s. 3d. to 
98s. 9d., Anglo-Egyptian “B” gained 
8s. 43d. to 37s. 15d., Shell Trinidad 3s. to 
gts. 3d. and British-Borneo 2s. 3d. to 
55s. 6d. Kaffirs were weak, but tins 
responded to the higher support price for 
the commodity. Coppers were lower, 
Rhodesia-Katanga losing Is. 9d. to 36s. 3d. 


First dealings : 
Last dealings : 
Account Day: 






















































































% SECURITY YIELDS STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
65 * a “The Economist” Indicator 
4 : 1957 Indicator* Yield % 1956 1955 
a _ ORDINARY SHARES a 
6 0|—|—"The Economist” indicator 4 Feb. 27 | 200-6 | 5-52 High | Low High | Low 
’ “\ 7 Mar. 6 201-6 | 5:50 #~———'—— —— —_—--—- 
E 7 mn $3] Us | 8:82 | 210-4 | 170-0 | 232-1 | 175-2 
a q ” 97! 904.9 5 39 (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28} (July 20) | (Mar. 23) 
5-5 : 
i - 
i ee BANK RATE | \ 7 ** Financial Times ” Indices 
ie I J Z 
3 { 4 Ord Ord | Fixed 25 3ar- 1956 1955 
; L 1957 | ae cn : iConsols) gains _-—-———-—_- —_ 
5:0 P ae ; | Indext | Yield Int.f | Yield Marked] High | High 
|| es hs y 7 | 
4 Jr \ \ Al 4 Mar. 20 | 182-2 | 6-01 | 95-43 | 4:74 | 7,265] 203-6 | 233-9 
+ [al 2%% CONSOLS . we "14 » 21) 183-8) 5-95 | 95-49 | 4-72 | 7,237] (Jan. 3) | (July 21) 
45 te » 22) 186-6! 5-86 | 95-62) 4-68 | 8,196 | 
. a » 25 190-4) 5-74 | 95-55) 4-66 | 13,769] Low Low 
tf = a 1 | » 26 190-3! 5-75 | 95-52 | 4-67 | 10,682] 161-5 | 175-7 
Almlatetats latoletetl », 27: 191-8) 5-71 | 95-71 | 4-63 | 11,2741 (Nov. 29) | (Mar. 15) 
1956 1957 Bases :—* 1953=100. + July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 








BRITISH FUNDS I 
AND 


GUARANTEED 
_STOCKS 








Prices, 1956 
“High | Low | 
— — 
99} | 97 
951; | 93} 
91: | 88# 
100%; | 994 
99:3 | 97 





Funding 23% 1952-57. 
War Loan 3% 1955- 59.. 


Funding 23% 1956-61. ...| 


iExchequer 5% 1957..... 
Conversion 4%, 1957-58.. 
Serial Funding 2}% 1957., 
Conversion 2% 1958-59.. 
Exchequer 207 i ee 
Exchequer 3% 1960..... 
Conversion 44%, 1962. 


Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65 


Funding 3% 1959- Pee 
Funding 4% 1960-90..... 


Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 


Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
Exchequer 24% 1963-64. 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64- 67 
Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75) 
Funding 3% 1966- ee 
Victory 4%, 1920-76 ..... 
Conversion 34% 1969.... 
Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
Treasury 34% 1979-81... 


Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 


Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. 57 
War Loan 34% after 1952) 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 


Treas. 3° after Apr. 1966) 


Consols ob 76 Terre Te Tree 


Treas. 2$°% after Apr. 75 
Br. Electric 44% 1967-69. | 


Br. Electric 3% *1968- T3. 
Br. Electric 3°; 1974-77. 


Br. Electric 44°% 1974-79.| 
Br. Electric 33% 1976-79.| 


Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... 
Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 .... 
Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 


Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4°, 1972-77 
Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 


Prices, 1956 
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22/14 | 16 /- 
9/- 
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DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Australia 3}% 1965-69 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1 


N. Zealand 4% este. 78 
L.C.C. 53% 197T- 81 


Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 


re 


3 
81/10}| 40/44 
60 


“ 
— 
= 
on 
or 
|} mn 
“a 


n 


| ad 
> CrOCCar! 


Fed. Rhod. & eo hu, 1975-80. 49/10}| 36/- 


~ 


Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 
Met. Water Board *B 3% 1934-2003 
German 7% 1924 (Br. Enfaced §%).. 
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97; 95} 
94 91 
92 88 * 
95 4 92} 
98: ; 97% 
88} 83 
82% 174 
92) | 843 
813 | 75% 
91; | 884 
873 | 83% 
814: 764 
793 {| Tz 
8% | 78 
964 90 
883 81z 
832 |; 742 
844 | 754 
12% 64} 
813; 1734 
848 | 76 
77 | 68 
76; | 673 
663 | 588 
56} | 49% 
563 50 
983 90 
803 72% 
79h | 714 
9 | 85} 
8348 | 748 
90%; ; 84h 
87% | 80 
73: } 654 
80% | 728 
90; 818 
73} 654 
Prices, 1956 
High Low 
80} 143 
988 | 92} 
76 | 70 
88} | 80} 
101} | 99} 
973 | 88} 
68 | 61 
81} 71 
169} 1594 
Prices, 1956 
High Low 
105/- | 92/6 
50/- | 39/104 
35/9 27/9 
41/9 | 32/9 
51/- | 42/103 
712/44 | 61/- 
46/- 29/3 
50/- | 40/6 
$2/6 | 75/- 
29 16} 
254 | 183 
48} | 38 
9/6 106/- 
45/103 36/9 
76/- 61/9 
183/9 | 99/- 
1117/9 63 /- 


58/6 








Last Two 
| Dividends aa 
| (a) (b) (c) 

% % Banks & DISCOUNT 
2a 7 6Bk.Ldn. &S. Amer. f° 
5a 7 b Barclays Bank 
4 a\| 4 bBarclays D.C.O. . 

Tha 746 Chartered Bank... 
ose 7 b Lloyds Bank 
9a\ 9 bMidland Bank 
5 a\ 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’. 
62a) 645, Union Discount.. 
| 





+4745, +20 a Pearl 


¢10 6 =+5 aBritish Petroleum. fl 


1246, 5 aBurmah 








comoow™ 
~, 


_ 
on? 


40/- | 22/6 
130/74 | 91/3 


be 
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INSURANCE 
4345) 30 a Commercial Union ie 























Last Two | ORDINARY 
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Price, | Price, | Yield, 














124a| 874b Legal & General . 

\t125 c t132$¢ Prudential ‘A’ 

| BREWERIES, ETC. 
10 a) 33 bBass 

24/10} 18/73 | 1145, 6 a Distillers 

10 a 15 bGuinness........ 10 

146 #7 seas | 


POMADM CHoOrlwo 
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i 
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1 14 6) = =674a Royal Dutch. 
171/- 1093/8 | Laat +5 aShell 


~ 
aow Ww 
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$ 
Can. Pacific . | 334 
IN.Y. Central .| 29% 
Pennsylvania.| 20} | 
Amer. Tel. fet 
Standard Gas. | 12 
Western Union| 18 
lumin’m Ltd. ‘1254 
m. Smelting. | 


533 | 5 


| _$ | $ 
Am. Viscose. .| 34} | 34 
Beth. Steel...) 424 | 42) 


§ \Chrysler ..... | 743 | 733 


Crown Zeller. .; 514 | 50} 
IDuPontdeNm. 181 1794 
Ford Motors. .| 59 56% 
Keen Elect... .| 56% | 584 
sen. Motors... 39} | 394 








Dividends , Mar. 20, \Mar. 21, Mar. 27, 
(a) (b) (c) STOCKS 1957 | 1967 '| 1987 
Low 
% % (|STEEL & ENGINEERING £ s @ 
64/- 7 a Babcock & soa 77/6 | 80/3 | 3 1410 
9/44) 1 4 aCammell Laird....5/-| 11/9 12/-- |5 16 8 
22/9 | 5 b Dorman Long ..... £1| 25/13 | 26/44 |}6 1 
39/- 34a Guest Keen N’fold. fl 45/6 49 6 417 
41/6 4 a\Metal Box ........ 50/6 | 54/-- | 314 
25/74 | 124bStewarts & Lloyds. H 26/9 | 28/9 |6 1 
47/3 | 11 bSwan Hunter...... {1 66/6 | 699 |4 0 
| 31/44 | 84)\United Steel....... {1 31/- 32/6 ' a 
4} | Qha\Vickers........... {1 41/6 | 44/6 |4 9 
ELECTRICAL 
| 45/- | 4 74b| Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1 62/3* | 64/6 | 413 
| 45/3 4 a\Br. Ins. Callenders.£1, 48/9 | 50/9 | 4 18 
| 24/43 43} c| 6ha|Decca a Record ....4/-| 27/7 | 28/44 | 6 3 
| 22/6 15 ¢ 15 ¢\Elect. &Mus. Inds.10/-| 27 44 | 30/3 | 419 
43/6 10 bEnglish Electric ...£1| 56/6 | 58/9 | 4 15 
40/9 4ha General Electric .. £ll| 53/- 56/9 418 
TEXTILES 
| 19/44 6 b|Bradford Dyers....£1) 19/74 | 20/103; 9 11 7 
4 | 13/- 1Ja\British Celanese ...£1) 14/73 | 15/14 | 812 0O 
03) 20/74 24a'Coats, (Serre £1) 23/3 23/9 6 
| 29/- 4 a\Courtaulds........ £1| 32/103) 35/- (514 3 
22/3 12}6|Lancashire Cotton. .{1| 33/- 33/6 (10 9 O 
| 26/- 10 b 24a/Patons & Baldwins. {1} 33/44 | 34/44 | 7 5 5 
SHops & STORES 
18/103, 12/9} 14 c 6 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 14/3 | 15/3 | 411 10 
29/-- 20 b| Tha\Debenhams..... 10/-| 37/6 | 39/9 |618 5 
| 30/14 | 4745) 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 41/- | 44.9 | 619 
| 27/44 | 16d} 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘a’5/-| 37/- | 42/6 |3 11 
19/- 20 6| 124a\United Drapery...5/-| 23/3 | 25/6 |6 7 
34/- 13}a| 26%5|\Woolworth....... 5/-| 38/3 | 41/9 | 4151 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT 
34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/3 | 18/9 |5 6 
| 5/92 Nil a\British Motor..... 5 1/9 | 7/5}|5 14 
| 25/9 5 b\Ford Motor ....... £1 33/9* | 37/14 | 4 01 
| 29/9 7 b|Hawker Siddeley...£1) 32/9 | 35/- | 5 14 
| 38/103} 10 c) 12$c\Leyland Motors. ae 45/- | 47/9 5 4 
| 85/6 | 1236) 5 alRolls-Royce....... £1/116/7$ |120/73 | 2 18 
5/5} 12 cl 8 c\Standard Motor. . .5/- 7/44 71/6 |5 6 
| SHIPPING 
| 28/6 ue 64a\Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 40/- 41/6 a 3e 
20/44 7 Fe eee 1) 24/- | 24/9 | 8 1 
27/- 3 5 b|P & O Defd........ £1) 33/- | 35/- | 411 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
34/3 7 3 ajAssoc. Port. Cem...£1) 40/9 | 44/9 | 4 0 
| 17/9 10 20 a\Beecham Group...5/-| 19/6 | 19/6 | 7 13 
8/6 7 44a|Bowater Paper ....£1) 42/- 45/9 |5 5 
4 8 b\Br. Aluminium ....£1) 66/—- | 66/3 | 3 12 
45/3 | +20 +5$a\Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 54/—- | 56/6 |6 3 
| 15/44 | 15 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. ae -| 19/3 | 20/3 |511 
| 32/9 4 6 b|Br. Oxygen ....... 33/9 | 35/6 | 512 
'$563 3 4 b\Canadian Pacific. “35 $63} $66 | 419 
| 14/43 10 243a|Dunlop Rubber. .10/-| 16/6 18/13 | 6 18 
6 4 a\Imp. Chemical..... £1; 40/9 | 44/- | 411 
42/3 8 124b\Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 42/6 | 43/- | 915 
‘$141? |$3-75cl$3-75clInt'l. Nickel... .n.p.v.| $202} | $2013 3 6 
8 /F 8 2 5 bij. Lucas (Inds.)....£1} 32/- 32/6 412 
: 15}; b|Monsanto Chem. ..5/—| 17/-|| | 19/-|| | 4 14 
O08 10 c )6=62ha\Ranks.......... 10/-| 15/10$| 16/103, 5 18 
2/9 15 b 46 @A.E. Reed........ £1) 50/- | 52/6 |6 2 
11/74 20 c| 20 c\Sears Hlidgs. ‘A’...5/—| 14/32 | 15/6 6 9 
54/14 12 b\Tate & Lyle aa dais £1) 60/44 | 61/104,5 6 
49/9 714b|Tube Investments. .{1| 58/3 | 65/- | 4 12 
92/6 2246\Turner & Newall...£1|110/14 |117/6 | 4 13 
61/74 1145|Unilever Ltd....... £1) 78/6 83/6 |4 31 
| 22/9 7156} 44a\United Molasses .10/-| 38/3 | 40/3 |5 3 
MINEs, ETc. 
|133/9 20 a| 50 b\Anglo-American .10/-|137/6 |135/- Pe. 
t2$a) +74b\Cons. Tea & Lands.f{1) 25/6 | 25/—- /|13 18 
80 a} 120 b\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 96/3 | 93/9* |10 13 
| 19/7} «ia ..- |Doornfontein....10/-| 21/9 | 20/9 | eas 
10/11} 8/6 30 ¢| 30 c\London Tin...... 4/-| 10/3 | 11 |10 18 
| 114% | 11235} 25 a\Nchanga Cons. .... £1) 12 11 j11 12 
| 52/6 40 b| 50 a\President Brand . .5/-| 51/ 49/44 |9 2 
| 21/- 123a; 25 b Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 22/6 22/- 8 10 
37/6 30 6| 124a\United Sua Betong . £1] 47/- | 48/3 |17 12 
64/43 | 40 b| 40 a Western Holdings 5/-| 67/6 | 62/6" |6 8 
New York Closing Prices 
| Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. Mar. 
| 20 20 | 27 |. 20 


$ 
Int’l. Nickel. . Los 103g 
National Dist.| 274 | 
Sears Roebuck) 27h | 


Shell Oil ..... 81 
Std. Oil of N. if 57 
U.S. Steel . 588 


iW est’ house E. "| 5532 | 
Woolworth . . .| 44} 





*FE x ar + Tax free. 
c) Year’s dividend. 
(k) On 20%. 





} Assumed average life approx. 10} years. 


(d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. 


(l) To latest date. (m) On 10%. 


$: Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 
(zg) On 16%. 
(p) On 9%. 


|| Ex rights. 
(q) On 83% 


(A) After Rhodesian tax. (i) On 173% 
(r) On 18%. 


(a) Interim dividend. 





COUN POO 
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(6) Final dividend. 
% tax free. (j) On 13%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages...........200 This week Western Europe: 

Production and Consumption Mar. 9th Production and Trade...... Mar. 23rd 

DUNO is cicsanccstindesstsans Mar. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 9th 

PINDEOR TORDGiicccsccsscceossss Mar. 23rd Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 16th 

Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th gee eee This week 
World Trade............ bitiainsnanee Jan. 12th 








Prices and Wages 
















































































_ 1954 | 1955 | 1956 1956 1957 (5) 
Init = ‘ ~ 
mid-June Mar. 13 | Mar. 20| Mar. 27] Mar. 5 | Mar. 12 Mar. 19 | Mar. 26 
WORLD PRICES | | 
Commodity Price Indicator : | 
BEDS. 55 cnchchcbeavennein cane 1952= 100 99 93 91 96 | 95 94 96 96 95 95 
rs ee ee 2 119-6 92-0 90-8 91-4 | 90-3 89-6 99-7 98-7 97-7 7:7 
PE i icniah cbudnaseehencheadnass /- 88-7 83-2 81-5 82-4 | 82-2 81-9 92-6 92-3 91-9 91:6 
Te ee - 81-5 95-7 95-6 111-8; 111-7 106-1 89-9 89-6 89-2 | 89-7 
RINGS Sc casnbcetaussssnescen ‘ 93-5 106-9 96-1 102-3) 101-7 99-7 101-2 101-4 99-9 99-5 
| Monthly averages 1955 | 1956 1957 
BRITISH WHOLESALE | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Nov Dec. Jan. | Feb. 
PRICES : scl : : ‘= = 
Materials used in : June 30, | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). . |1949=100 143-5 152-4; 156-2 155-3 154-7 154-9 159-3 161-6 160-8 158-7 
Mechanical enginee ring EE a eee | as 150-4 168-1 | 177-3 176-1 176-0 175-6 178-6 181-0 183-4 182-1 
Electrical machinerv............... | = 160-5 185-7 | 190-0 195-8 196-0 196-2 186-6 187-8 188-4 184-9 
Building and civil engineering....... m1 131-4] . 137-3 142-4 140-5 141-1 141-2 143-3 144-5 146-6 146-5 
PE SE kk andanwsse-cicees fe 130-7 137-1 | 142-3 140-3 140-9 141-1 143-4 144-6 146-4 146-3 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel)... oa 125-5 129-6 135-6 132-5 133-3 134-1 136-7 137-5 138-0 133-1 
Food manufac turing ee ree o 139- 1 143- 9 148- 1 144-5 144-6 144-2 151-7 154-3 159- 9 169 9 
Commodities : | 
RTO inca ccarsaceneedaieoin we se 155-0 149-7 154-0 139-1 137-0 142-7 157-1 159-9 159-2 157-8 
Ce ee eT ee Tre ree ay 160-8 142-0 145-3 134-5 135-7 134-1 158-3 161-2 164-5 169-6 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ea 197-9 329-9 284-2 371-5 | 33999 302-0 309-8 321-3 288-2 260-2 
Softwood, imported................ me 145-0 154-9 155-9 156-3 | 156-5 156-1 155-9 155-8 156-5 156-5 
Copper, ex-warehouse ...........4. se 213-4 295-7 280-5 330-4 328-5 336-0 239-5 234-9 229-3 211-0 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
Ds ge rere 1956 = 100, 102-0 100-0 100-0 103-1 103-4 104-4 104°3 
PRE os Seb now mcnespic males eeiemaiers | = 102-2 100-0 99-6 102-5 102-3 104-0 103-5 
BENG ca dssecccwiokpnsnsanesaes 1938= 100° 232 242 254 259 249 | 249 257 257 260 260 
en re ee “ 239 257 | 269 266 263 | 262 270 | 269 274 272 
ee ee ie | os 134 138 | 145 140 141 | 142 148 | 148 148 148 
er en ere os 255 256 263 260 261 262 264 | 264 264 265 
ee | ss 216 228 251 247 248 248 259 263 263 264 
Household durable goods........... - 284 288 308 303 305 305 309 309 310 31l 
Rn rE ere 257 260 264 261 261 261 268 268 268 268 
UMN eC cc Sb whe wit ae euiashieee-s 7 387 389 411 397 397 397 418 418 418 418 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) ............... 1938=100 41 39 oT 38 33 38 37 37 37 31 
UK TERMS OF TRADE 
import prices : 
BEUNG,..5 cacease seecadevvdinsnws 1954= 100 100 103 105 105 105 105 107 109 110 111 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... = 100 101 101 101 101 100 104 106 104 105 
ee er is 100 104 106 105 105 105 109 109 112 lll 
Export prices : 
DER cc ct bonnes knes aenesemses - 100 102 106 104 | 104 105 107 103 109 110 
All manufactures...........see000- wi 100 | 102 106 105 104 105 106 108 107 108 
RIS ooh inners sys Scbhesencnem 100 | 104 112 109 110 110 112 114 114 114 
Engineering products .............. ro 100 | 103 107 105 105 104 109 110 109 110 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ “ 100 100 99 98 98 100 98 99 100 100 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices..... " 100 101 99 101 101 100 100 101 101 101 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 1952 = 100 86-1} 127-7 157-0 140-1 144-3 140-2 171-4 189-4 173-7 167-6 
UK WAGES | 
Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, 
Ee MIN) ona vcecccecdwosessiens 1956= 100 105 1 ~ 106 -106 106 107 
___ NR Se ee er ree | de 105 100 101 106 106 106 107 
ND obs. ctinctinins Suew sae issn ec nies a 104 100 101 106 106 106 107 
| Sept., 
Oe ee |1939= 100 236 252 272 256 260 262 275 275 275 278 
Weekly earnings : (*) 
Be PANMES nis cxeveu cts sssnanesba | s. d. 272 9] 18% 321 200 Gi 367 3% lt 200 87 
_ rr ae eee | - 204 5| 222 11] 237 11] 222 114 sn aor ik" 
NE 6 crc wa peewee reo onesies | ne 108 2; 115 5 | a5 «6S 118 54 nee 123 2% 
Oc 
| eer 1938= 100 323 | 351 | 377 351 , 377? 
a ANAceesahstavencenuinesccton . 296 323| 345 3235, 3457 
NS SIO L FE ee aos | 355 379 355 *| 3797 : se ——— 
(1) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (?) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 


1938 with the 
to basis of June, 1947, 
for February 26th: food 98-8 and fibres 91-5. 


‘(*) Figures for October, 1955. 


(*) Surveys made twice a year ; 


aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 


multiply throughout by 1-561. annual figures relate to October survey. 


(7) Latest figures which are for October, 1956. 


(3) For a rough conversion 
(°) Revised figures 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 







































































































































































Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices 3 en earnings in 
Ec manufac turing 
| All a 7 | ai - | “| Terms | Com- _ At | At 
Farm | All | hd ; n | 
com- Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current 1956 
modities | — | items | | trade index prices | prices 
_1947- 49= 100 1948 = 100 1939= 100 $ 

OP oicceseveneccseane cen 50-1 36-5 | 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 | 48 88 100-0 23-86 | 46-69 

Sa connwacedsacouneenee 110-7 89-6 114-5 110:9} 103-7 120-0 119 | 102 117 304-6 76-52 | 77-69 

BG hic iee dance neuneduse 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 per esa oni 345-0 80-19 80-19 

TIE, CCU 5 kee ccivtiocs 115-6 88-4 117-7 113-1 106-8 122-8 123 | 107 115 341-6 82-21 | 81-15 
on NOWNIIOE 6.0 kisccens 115-9 87-9 117-8 112:9|} 107-0} 123-0 123 | 108 114 338-5 82-22 | 81-08 
a: Sr ee 116-3 88-9 118-0 112-9} 107-0; 123-5 aad ans 344-0 84-05 | 82-81 

ee ere oe 116-9 89-3 118-2 112-8 | 106-4 123-8 per ans ais 338-2 82-21 80-84 

oe Seer rt 117-0 88-8 118-7 113-6; 106-1 124-5 325-1 82-41 | sae 

PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross | Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
national Toa tt ©@68€=~— ie New con- | 
product |. 40%. Durable goods Non- durable goods : mse | Unem- 
industrial|_ aad = ae * struction = total | Total | of 1 
pose y Labs Chemicalspeasonally bout Pane wo & % of 
adjuste duction Vehicles, | Textiles, and adjusted wi. 
annual Total Metals etc, || Total clothing 'petroleum] annual force | ment | labour 
rate ; — _| si products] rates_ force . 
$ billion Index 1947-49= 100; season ally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
lca a ea ee REE TR Sas : eames 2 : 

BED ccncwsewisaeeaweated 91-1 58 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 

| RR Tere ery re 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 4-0 

DE Keteeaeyeintcavenaces 412-4 143 159 137 198 129 108 167 44°3 67,530 64,979 3:8 

Pe 146 163 147 203 131 lll 167 44-0 68,082 66,174 | 2-8 
jp ROVE os ccccices 423-8 146 165 146 216 129 105 168 44-4 67,732 | 65,269 3-6 
a 147 167 145 223 130 106 170 44-7 67,029 | 64,550 3:7 

ere dé 146 | 164 144 221 130 104 173 44-9 65,830 | 62,890 4-5 
jg WOES Scab eree enue ane 146 | 164 | 143 223 | 130 104 171 44-5 66,313 | 63,434 4-3 

TRADE 
ran All business # | Total retail 2 Imports for US consumption | yp ig Volume of trade 
sumption — SS SS — | 
Annual | : : | Crude | Semi- ~~ Finished | tee . 
rates | Sales | Stocks Sales | Stocks Total | materials imanuf’res. | otal | go ds Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted a $ million 1948 = 100 

FREESE eeanene 67-6} 10-8| 20-1 | 3-5 | 5-5 190 62 | 41 | 260 139 16 | 53 

Sere te ter ce 254-0 | 51-7 82-2 | 15-5 | 23-9 945 237 | 231 1,285 | 782 134 | 120 

WOE Screunsacs teceseacees 265-7 54-0 88-5 | 16-0 | 23-9 1,041 | 256 250 1,570 | 911 5 | sed 

} 

1956, September ........... 266-85 53-9 86°5 | 16-0 | 23-4 996 244 | 229 1,506 | 820 137 | 137 
| Sree | 55:0 | 87-2 | 16-0 23-3 1,131 280 | 286 1,644 | 886 156 | 149 
jy, OOM Ss ieee 270-9 | 55-6 | 88-0 | 16-4 23-5 999 236 | 259 1,491 | 813 137 | 136 
ere 55-8 88-5 | 16-5 23-9 1,044 253 | 268 1,979 | 1,022 aaa | “ 

re “a | 56-5 | 88-7 | 16-4 24-0 1,111 ve | sala 1,662 | 
ae. eee ere ian | ite cee | 16-5 | dea ‘eas iia aaa pa 

PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure Bond yields 
| Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Labour | Farm | Instal- | Invest- L Pasa 
Total a | : Total Pee Loans Total | or freasury; Govt. | Aaa 
— } — | ment wee | deficit bills bonds bonds 
$ billion; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion; ai ; 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
gatapbeB name setdeteROrNen Eee stipe | Veet este ' ) 7 

OE POET TE 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 9-0 i= 3:9 0-023 | ai 3-01 

ME oo c Orin Ven cure teridrmae 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 78-3 82-6 64-6 | — 4-2 1-753 2-80 3:06 

a ee Ee Oe ere 325-2 232-4 11-6 41-86 31-55 74-4 91-2 66-5; + 1-6 2-658 3-06 3:36 

1956, September ........... 329-5 235-8 11-6 40-07 30-71 13-6 88-5 49) + 1:3 2-850 3-19 3:56 
ee IE Siescciccacen 332-5 237-1 12-8 40-20 30-81 73-7 88-8 6-0' — 2-8 2-961 3:18 3-59 
we OVUM i 6c ciccainces 333°5 238-4 12-0 40-63 31-02 74-4 89-6 5-7; — 0-9 3-000 3-30 3-69 
ee 334-0 240-3 11-6 41-86 | 31-55 74-4 91-2 5-7; — 0-3 3-230 | 3-43 3-75 

1957, so e-enucnt MET 335-2 240-5 11-6 40-92 | 31-30 73-7 89-0 6-1); — 1:3 3-210 | 3-33 | 3-77 
» February ............ a fe? pe a | sas Ser = a 3-165 | 3-20 | 3-67 




















(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. 
(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Figure for third quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 






























































































































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended March 23rd, 1957, there was The Treasury bill rate rose for the third * Mar. 28, | Mar. 20 ir rs 
an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking} successive week at the tender on Friday of ( million) 1956 1957 | 1957” 
Funds) of £25,112,000 compared with a surplus of| last week. The discount market made no 
£7,144,000 in the previous week and a surplus of} change in its common bid, at £98 19s. 4d. | Issue Department® : 
£5,939,000 in the corresponding period of last year.| per cent, but the average rate of allotment Notes in circulation...... 1,841-3 | 1,894-0 | j 1,902-8 
There was a net deficit ‘‘ below-line ” last week of by 32d d d Saat Oe Sees Oe» 2 as | tt 
1 as a net ¢ as rose by 3d. to £4 2s. 6.73d. per cent, an Govt. debt and securities* | 1,871-2 } 1,921-2 | 1921-3 
£99,385,000, bringing the total deficit to £315,038,000 the allotted proportion of the market’s bid Other securities coccccccce 0-8 0-3 | 0-7 
(£138,623,000 in 1955-56) T l Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 | )-4 
138,623, . rose from 34 to 44 per cent. The tota Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
allotment was raised by £20 million to Snititns Minin: 
_ [April 1, | April 1, | Week| Week | {250 million, and total applications were | Deposits : : 
Esti- 1955 1956 [ended | ended . ents Witdic epetiiite | 43-3 15-8) 1 
£000 mate, to to. | Mar.| Mar. | Up correspondingly, to £395.2 million— B CoountS.....++++. 7 
1956-57 | Mar. 24,| Mar. 23.) 24 23 F hee I soos pudieassnases 243-3 222-1 6-9 
i956’ | 1957’ | 1oe6 | 19¢7 | though a substantial part of this increase tine ac aakaakaiegs | 16:5 72-0 | 725 
was attributed to market houses. Pr settee | 330-9 | 309-9 1 
Salita | | Credit in Lombard Street has been Government... ..... ++. 276-7 | 250-0 | 269-5 
Jeocmee Tax....+.: 2085,500}1873,262 |2018,572| 59,293) 56,358] motably easier than of late. After large oes. ee 4 
Surtax......00- .-| 144,000] 135,200} 151,000] 4;100| 5,000 i ; ‘rectly and through | Total... 7°”” : 
Death Duties ....:| 170,000] 173'300| 164°300] 3000, $800] SPecial help given directly and through heen Ss) ai “ns 
Stamps......s.0.. 58,900] 68,800/ 60,500] 600| 1,000! the banks on Thursday of last week, the . rod . | 3 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 187,400| 188,500] 3,400) 4,000 iti i i “ oun * {o- oe 
Excess Profits Levy| 4,000 18'290| 4300] | authorities neither made further special i ae. 10-8 10-8 1:8 
Special  Contribu-| purchases nor gave loans at the penal rate. * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
tion and other 1,000 710 5201 ... es Indeed. on Saturday and Monday there Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 million 
Inland Revenue. . 2 < on January 16, 1957. 
was a marked surplus of funds, attribu- 
Total Inland Rev. -2680,150 12456,962 \2587,892 70,393) 70,158 table. partly to official disbursements . and TREASURY BILLS 
Customs.......... |1204,0001127,427 |1173,564] 21,802] 22,389 Conditions remained comfortable on 
RIED S.sciewsanse 953,350] 849,081} 891,015] 5,035) 5,630 i 
| Tuesday despite the moderate repayments | , t (f million) Three Months’ Bill 
Total Customs and | of seven-day loans due at the Bank. ——y ia 
eer re 2157,350 1976,508 |2064,579 26,837} 28,019 The London gold market has experi- Tender | | pee Average | Allotted 
Motor Duties. ..... 92,000] 86,709| 90,092] ... | ... enced a good turnover of funds this week. | Offered (a a, |i 
¢ | Dr. Dr. : : | | Rate 
PO (Net Receipts).| 10,000] ... | 10,300] 1,300] 7,400 The price at the fixing rose from 
Soest Semen See | = 200 a om 250s. 13d. an ounce on Monday to 1956 91 Day i. - 9 
Sundry Loans..... , eae = ° " ; ) a 7 
Miscellaneous ..... 2007000] 192/398 | 187/909] 10,298) 19,281| 2508. 4d. on Wednesday. This reflected | Mar. 25 sins wee] MBs | 
ee as not only the ‘relapse in sterling but also a 
mcurersbniaetes: SOO Pewee sone, 608 toseee 100s rise in the dollar price in response to the | Dec. 21 280-0 379-8 | 98 1-43 | 68 
Debt — 670,000} 635,840] 710,527] 3,785| 4,610 hone Cusnsied. , | 
ebt Interest ..... J s " s 
Papunents ov i. too The Bank return for the week to Wed- Pg P —_— “a o-oo is 
Fd ng oo rod eee “tad tes nesday shows a quickening in the seasonal = 260-0? 401-4 | 95 5-30 35 
ther Cons. Fund. . i A | & ih) . . . i 
Supply Services .. .|4087;925|3609,767 3836.051|96,311| 79,214] OUtflow of notes, to £8.8 million. : 4 A = = 4 > 
PL. scvscnavesen 4828,925 4311,105 4618,732 100199 84,372 LONDON MONEY RATES Feb. 1 190-0 384-1 90 10-07 21 
Sinking Funds ....| 37,000] 36,422| 36,880) _90|_573| Bank rate (from ~ lense ane a ° B > ast Ben | = 
= me of ] 54%, 7/2/57 5 Bank bills: 60 days. 44-4] |, 22 200-0 407-3 | 82 11-49 30 
Above-line” Surplus + + oe Deposit rates. (max.) 3months 44-4 
, Defieit....... petees -} 418,508 | 343,985) 5,939 25,112) Bank............ 3 4months 4-44 | Mar. 1 220-0 408-2 80 0-78 50 
Below-line ” Net Expendi Discount houses.. 3* 6 months Part a + 230-0 442-7 80 5-20 i2 
RR cccsbbscccoskanses 557,131) 659,023} 21,532) 99,385 - 230-0 375°3 82 3-70 34 
Money Day-to-day... 3-4 Fine trade bills : a =e 250-0 | 395-2 82 6-73 44 
Total Su it 138,623 | 315.638 18.58 7 ers Short periods. .... 33 Smonths 5}-6 
otal Surplus or Deficit. .... 138,623 | 315, y503 76,273 | Treas. bills 2 months +e g months 9'-6. | *On March 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 1%. 44 
Net Receipts from: | | ses : _— $64 | secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . .|—75, 332| 7,858 842} 2,594 - The offering yesterday was for £250 million at 91 day bills 
Savings Certificates ....... 21,300] 72,700]—1100| "400 * Call money. ‘Allotment cut by £10 million. *Allotment cut by £20 million. 
Defence Bonds ........... — 27,765 | —35,010]— a —419 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . nn 64,280]... 1,500 
| | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Official M 
arket Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | __ Rates ise ialiia ecnntl 1208 5 _ a 
(£ million) | March 27 March 21 March 22 | March 23 | “March 25 March 26 March 27 
ne Ways and Means | ; | } 
ee Advances United States $...|  2-78-2-82 [2-79-2794] 2-79k-2-79h | 2-79k-2-79} 2-794 -2- 7944 |2- 79 te-2- 79 fy |2-79 i 2-79 
| SER SE: —| Total | Canadian $ ...... Se 2-66 fe -2-66 H|2- ‘Sh -2-66 1) 2: c6i 2-66} |2-66 -2-6643/2-66 f—2-66 1 2-66 4 2-664 
Date ; Floating | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9853-986 9864-9868 | 9868-986} | Beh. 9863 | 9862-9868 | 986-986 
Tender | Tap Public |B ink of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 ,-12- 33 {12-263-12-263]12-26$-12- 263/12- vi 12-27} 12- ae —12-27§) - — 12-27§) 12- 12-21} 
Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-55- 140 _, 140-6 '140-65- a 1140-7 
| 141-05 140-60 0-65) 140- 70) 140- 10. 140-724| * 140. 15 
Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 {10-643-10-643]10-643- to: 68 |10-653-10-66 '10-653-10-66 |10-653-10-65§,10-65}. 10-65 
1956 | ! | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 4-11-84 4gfl1- 744-11- 744/11-748-11- 743| 11-75-11 -75§ 11-74§-11- 75h) 11-75-11-754 11-75-1175 
Mar. 24 | 3,230-0 | 1,561-8] 315-2 | .... -| 5,107-0 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-10 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80-15 | 80-05-80:15 
Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762Z | 1758}-1759 | 1759}-1759} | 17593-1760} | 17604-1761 | 1760-1760} | 1760}-17603 
Dec. 14} 3,610-0 | 1,343-7] 200-2 = 5,153-9 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37$-14-598 |14-464-14-46}/14-463-14-47 [14-47}-14-47h 14-478-14-47) 14-47-14-47} 14-47, 14-41 
$Y Danish Kr........ 19- 19-19-48} ]19- 42-19-42) 19-43-19-43}/19-43}-19-43h 19-432-19-433 19-433-19-43§'19-43|-19-43} 
5- si 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 5,198-1 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 19-96-19-964/19-97$-19-98 |19-98}~-19- 98} 19-98}-19-98} 19-974-19-98 ,19- 98} -19-98 
va) LT A: One Month Forward Rates 
Jan | 3,530-0 | 1,430-0] 245-7 1-8 GC.S07F-S | United States § oo... cccvscccsces 3-c. pm %e-tc. pm %-he- pm | &-fe. pm | g-he. pm *- wc. pm 
» 12} 3,440-0 | 1,386-3] 267-1 ge a le Pe eee eee par-#c. dis | par-fc. dis | par-4yc. dis | par—{c. dis par-jc. dis | par-—;jc. dis 
” 49} 3,320-0 | 1,487-0] 244-0 5051:0: PPeemWMr, os o.ssssss.ccese wens 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 1-3 dis 2-4 dis 
» 26! 3,210-0 | 1,516-5] 221-0 ONS POON 6h isc sssccsartteescene 2}-2c. pm 3-2ic. pm 3-2}c. pm 23-2}c. pm | 2}-2}c. pm 23-2Ic. pm 
| | re Se ts—ts, pm i-% pm i-% pm ts pm a-f pm §-is pm 
Feb. 2] 3,120-0| 1,507-0] 204-9 MSE 9 TRCN, 5 dice cciccdvasseccecee 1}-ljc. pm | 1}-1}c. pm | 2}-1ic. pm | 2-I$c. pm | 1}-le. pm | 14-Ic. pm 
» 9 | 3050-0} 1,486-7] 197-4 Seed. Pr Cel POEs cs dcnccavccanknoe 23-2}tpf. pm | 232-2}pf. pm | 2}-2}¢pf. pm | 2§-2pf. pm | 2-lipf. pm | 1}-1jpi. pm 
» 16] 2,980-0 | 1,247-9] 246-3 ck a Me LL eee Pere eeriOrirrr * 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par |: 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pmi-par 
» 23 | 2,900-0] 1298-1] 193-8 Riaea O. TOD. 50 cs vckskavedenneews 2$-146 pm 2$-146 pm 2}- _ pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 
Damiels Me, . 200s svcccesenceocecs 4-20 pm 4-20 pm 4-20 pm 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-20 pm_ 
Mar. 2) 2,890-0| 1,304-7] 209-7 ie 4,404-5 | Norwegian Kr.........6.. eesccces 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 16 pm-lé dis | 16 pm-1i dis 
» 9 | 2,890-0] 1261-5] 229-6 0:8 4,381-9 : _ 
* 16 | 2900-0] 1,249-9] 247-3 | ... | 4397-2 Gold Price at Fixing : 
» 23} 2,910-0] 1,284-4] 272-1 1:5 | 4,468-1 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/34 250/2 | re 250/1} 250/3¥ 250/4 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 














Canada 


Business Opportunities 


Over 800 branches of this bank 
from coast to coast offer excellent 
facilities for exploring business 
opportunities anywhere in Canada, 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Over 870 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
: Central and South America 
ASSETS EXCEED $3,500,000,000 





Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 








One of the leading Societies, with great Reserves and liquid strength, 
now offers discriminating savers a NEW “TERM SHARE” PLAN 
for sums from £250 to £2,000, withdrawable 

at six months’ notice. Inerest, 32% net, being 0 
equivalent to £6.10.5d.% to anyone liable to 

Income Tax at the Standard Rate. 


REGULAR SAVERS CAN EARN A NET ® 0) 


32% net for Fully-Paid Shares— £1 to £5,000 
Income Tax paid by the Society 


Without obligation, call or write for our booklet, “Profitable Investment” 


4 Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Assets £21,000,000 Established over 100 years Reserve Strength £1,000,000 
99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: WELbeck 0028 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 














_/ OVERSEAS OFFICES 


“New York, Rio de Janeiro, 

Buenos Aires, Hamburg, Alexandria, 
Z Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, 
Ma Singapore, Hong Kong. 


* LONDON OFFICE x 


7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 


TH EK B AN K TEL. Mansion House 8261-4 
OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


























THE 
Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . MALAYA BURMA 
SINGAPORE . HONGKONG . MaurITIus . THAILAND 
JAPAN 
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Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


SANWA BANK 


THE SANWA BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : Y 5,000,000,000 


A complete network of 185 
nationwide branches and 
worldwide correspondents 
LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
fALPEI: FORMOSA. 














IMMEDIATE 


For MUTUAL satisfaction consult :— 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 








ANNUITY 
RATES 
INCREASED! 


For Example :— 
Age last Birthday Male Life Female Life 
60 £9: 4:0% £8: 4:0% 
65 £10:13:0% £9: 6:0% , 


70 £12:14:0% £10:16:0% 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


Telephone MANsion House 1481 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 











ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL CORPORATION 


INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 


STRUCTURE EXPANDED AND BROADENED 


MR ROBERT W. ASQUITH’S REVIEW 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Asquith Machine Tool Corporation 
Limited was held on March 25th at Halifax, 
Mr Robert W. Asquith, MIPE (the chair- 
man), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Review for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1956: 


It will be noted that the net profit of the 
group has increased from £294,031 to 
£333,675, but it must be borne in mind the 
present year’s figures include the results of 
George Swift & Sons Limited and Swift- 
Summerskill Limited. 


I consider this result satisfactory, bearing 
in mind that for the first time in its history 
the group had to provide for premiums for 
a staff retirement pension scheme, which was 
instituted as from January 1, 1956. There is 
no question as to the desirability of such an 
arrangement, as apart from any other con- 
sideration, under modern conditions such a 
scheme was long overdue if your Company is 
to retain and recruit personnel of the calibre 
required. This charge, of course, will be a 
recurring one on the Company’s profits. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINE TOOL 
EXHIBITION 


In addition, during the year under review, 
the Home-Selling Organisation, Drummond- 
Asquith (Sales) Limited, on behalf of their 
overseas principals and the manufacturing 
members of the group, took space in the 
International Machine Tool Exhibition at 
Olympia, London, sponsored by the Machine 
Tool Trades Association. 


This exhibition takes place every four 
years, and is an expensive item as far as the 
group is concerned. Moreover, this expense 
is charged in the year when the exhibition 
is held although the benefits accrue in the 
future. Apart from the direct cost, there is 
a very definite interference with production 
occasioned by the preparation for this impor- 
tant sales effort. 


I would like to stress that I consider it 
most important to support this Machine Tool 
Exhibition. I would also like to report that 
the products, embodying new developments, 
exhibited by your Company received favour- 
able comments both from engineers in this 
country and from overseas. 


WAGES AND SELLING PRICES 


In my review last year I referred to the 
lls. wage advance in April, 1955, which was 
absorbed by the group with an evident reflec- 
tion on profits, and it was only after another 
advance of 12s. 6d. per week in March, 1956, 
that the selling prices of your Company’s 
products were adjusted in order to maintain 
a reasonable margin of profit. 


I think I should indicate once more that 
the Engineering Industry has arrived at a 
point where further wage advances can only 
have a detrimental effect on full employment 
in the industry. 


I am pleased to report that all your sub- 


sidiary companies operated at a profit during 
the year under review, and I comment on 
them individually as follows: 


William Asquith Limited.—This Company 
maintained a high volume of business. 
Although, as indicated in my last report, the 
quantity of special machines was higher 
than previously, the profit margin one can 
expect from this type of machine is very 
much more speculative than from standard 
running lines. 

Drummond Brothers Limited.—This Com- 
pany has maintained a high standard of 
activity, and their contribution to the results 
is in every way satisfactory. However, the 
major users of the products of this Company 
are the Automobile Industry, and it does not 
require me to stress the problems which that 
particular industry is facing at the moment. 
It is to be hoped that the difficulties in that 
direction are only of a temporary nature, 
but with a view to broadening the basis of 
the Drummond business I am pleased to 
advise you that we have acquired a manu- 
facturing licence from Batignolles-Chatillon, 
France, for their Pilot Copying Lathe, a satis- 
factory market for which already exists for 
machines now imported from France. 


George Swift & Sons Limited and Swift- 
Summerskill Limited—These Companies 
also have maintained a high level of activity 
during the year under review, and have fully 
justified your Board’s decision to acquire 
them. Your Directors, however, are con- 
cerned with the limited manufacturing 
facilities available, and to some extent their 
dependence on sub-contracting, bearing in 
mind the volume of orders to which they are 
committed, and also the amount of business 
which they are not able to accept because 
of these limitations. 


Modern Foundries Limited.—This Com- 
pany continues to be of great value to the 
‘group, but as reported previously, lack of 
skilled labour is a major problem. We are 
still too dependent on outside foundries. 


Rotadop Limited.—During the year under 
review, this Company became a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary, as your Directors con- 
sidered that the facilities available at Rotadop 
Limited should be devoted more to their 
engineering activities for the benefit of the 
group, at the expense of their mechanical 
diamond polishing speciality. I am pleased 
to report that this policy has shown every 
indication of fulfilling what your Directors 
had in mind, particularly as regards their 
specialisation of certain products, which are 
important accessories to our main machine 
tool activities. 


Drummond-Asquith (Sales) Limited— 
Your selling Company continues to give 
a good account of itself, and maintains 
that close liaison with users of Machine 
Tools, which is so important if they are to 
be acquainted with the developments which 
are constantly taking place. 


Your Directors’ policy is still to import 
machine tools from overseas which are com- 
plementary to your Company’s products, so 
that we are in a position to offer the 


Engineering Industry a wide range of 
machine tools. 
Associated Machine Tool Corporation. 


—This American subsidiary continues to 
serve its purpose in the United States. 


MANUFACTURE IN AUSTRALIA 


During the course of the year the Corpora- 
tion concluded an agreement with Vickers 
Australia (Pty) Limited by which that 
organisation are at liberty to manufacture 
the products of the Asquith group at any 
of their plants in Australia, as and when they 
consider industrial development in Australia 
will justify it. 

Anybody who knows the scene will realise 
that nothing can stop the advance of Aus- 
tralian Industry, and Machine Tool Manu- 
facture must play a leading part in this. I 
feel that such an agreement can only, in the 
long run, benefit the Commonwealth, Vickers 
and your own Company. 

This trend towards local manufacture and 
the establishment of indigenous machine tool 
industries in what were our traditional 
markets is an inevitable development which 
we must face. At first sight it is disturbing, 
but I am confident that industrial advance- 
ment in those areas will create a demand for 
other and more advanced products from your 
Company for which we are fully prepared to 
cater. 

This trend, moreover, underlines the vital 
importance of our being in a position, not 
only to take full advantage of existing mar- 
kets, but to develop new ones. 


In this connection, it is hoped that the day 
is not far distant when HM Government will 
be in a position to reconsider their relation- 
ship to the so-called strategic list, which 
controls the types of machines which can be 
shipped, not only to the USSR, but to 
Eastern Europe and China. In my opinion 
the existing list has little bearing on the 
purpose for which one presumes it exists, 
whilst it certainly has a very detrimental 
effect on our trading prospects and good rela- 
tions in these important markets ; moreover 
the differentiation in the strategic ban as 
applied to “Iron Curtain” and “ Bamboo 
Curtain” countries is as ludicrous as it is 
purposeless and will cost us dearly in Far 
Eastern trade if it is not soon abandoned. 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 


Your group has expanded and broadened 
its structure during the last five years and 
I am confident that this policy has been 
correct. 


I am equally confident that subject to no 
major economic setbacks, we must consider 
even further expansion during the years ahead 
of us. I base my assumption on the fact that 
during the 12 months under review exports 
of Machine Tools from this country were 
£19,847,000 whilst imports were £22,390,000. 
It seems to me that if we are to maintain 
and/or increase our direct contribution to 
the balance of payment problems by direct 
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exports, and at the same time make available 
the latest developments to our vital exporting 
engineering industry at home, then the indus- 
try should expand. 


I have been told many times by important 
users of Machine Tools of their distress at 
having to buy foreign machines because of 
their inability to obtain the British equivalents 
at reasonable delivery dates. 


CRAMPING EFFECT OF TAXATION 


In the matter of expansion, however, the 
Machine Tool Industry, in common with all 
engineering producers and exporters, suffers 
from the cramping effect of the cancellation 
of the Investment Allowances. . It should, 
however, be realised that anything which 
hinders the expansion of our industry, as 
suppliers of the basic means of production, 
must in turn have a hampering effect on the 
whole of industry, so that machine tool users 
are doubly affected. 


It follows that if the ideal of the total 
restoration of the investment allowances can- 
not be achieved at one stroke, there may well 
be strong justificatioA for gradual restoration, 
industry by industry. 


In his last Budget the Chancellor 
subscribed to this theory by making certain 
exceptions. If in the next Budget that prin- 
ciple can be extended, it would be in the 
interest of industry as a whole that top 
priority should be given to the machine tool 
industry in any list of further exemptions 
which might be introduced. 

This is no plea for special help for a 
“lame dog ”—we are anything but that. It 
is a call for securing the widest benefits from 
any limited concessions the Exchequer can 
afford to make. Of course, as has been so 
often stated, one of the major handicaps as 
regards any expansion programme is the lack 
of skilled or even semi-skilled labour. This 
problem is still with us, and is one which 
eventually can only be resolved by so arrang- 
ing training schemes that we attract more 
and more young men at school-leaving age. 


An equally difficult problem is the supply 
of engineering and designing staff. As labour 
rates increase, so will the demand for 
specialised machines tend to increase also, 
and this will put an even greater load on 
Our engineering departments. 


INCREASED DESIGNING 
ACCOMMODATION 


We have considerably increased our 
Designing Offices at Drummond Brothers 
Limited in Guildford, and we _ have just 
completed a major extension at Halifax, 
which will approximately double the floor 
area and accommodation for this type of 
personnel. At the’same time we have created 
in the Birmingham office of our Sales Com- 
pany a large-sized engineering office, which 
is specialising in the needs of the automobile 
industry. The Shrewsbury Works of William 
Asquith Limited are also on the point of 
completing their own Engineering Depart- 
ment. 


I consider the increase of these engineering 
facilities most important if we are to maintain 
a proper rate of development, and at the same 
time enable the manufacturing plants to 
achieve the output which should eventually 
be possible with their production facilities. 


For the next financial year, I am happy to 
report that all your companies have full order 
books, and subject to no unforeseen circum- 
stances, I see no reason why the standard 
of profit should not be maintained, and I 
look forward to at least the same rate of 
dividend as for the year under review. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


COMPETITIVE POSITION IMPROVED DESPITE 
GROWING DIFFICULTIES 


MARKED INCREASE IN DOLLAR AREA SALES 
SIR PATRICK HENNESSY’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth Annual General 
Meeting of Ford Motor Company Limited 
will be held on April 17th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Patrick 
Hennessy, which opened with a tribute to 
the late Lord Perry. 


As forecast at last year’s Meeting, I have 
to report a year of growing difficulties but 
one in which your Company improved its 
competitive position. 

In the home market purchase tax on cars 
was increased in late 1955 to 60 per cent, 
which penal rate was effective throughout the 
entire year, and still remains an unfair and 
crippling burden. The credit squeeze and 
hire purchase restrictions in particular 
affected our industry. Abroad Australia and 
New Zealand substantially reduced their im- 
port quotas for vehicles. Finally the Suez 
crisis brought petrol rationing and with it a 
drastic reduction in demand for cars in the 
home and other markets, and the almost 
complete loss of business in the Near and 
Middle East. 


The final result was that, as against a fall 
in sales for the rest of the industry of 18 per 
cent in 1956 compared with 1955, our Com- 
pany’s sales declined by only 83 per cent; 
320,742 cars, trucks and tractors in all were 
sold. 


STRENUOUS EXPORT EFFORT 


A year of most strenuous export effort, 
during which our representatives travelled 
over half a million miles to every corner of 
the globe, produced sales of 153,939 units, 
and earnings of over £68 million. Dagen- 
ham provided one out of every four vehicles 
exported from Britain, including nearly half 
the British cars shipped to the major markets 
of Europe where international competition is 
most intense. 


Another most encouraging feature was the 
marked increase in sales to dollar area 
countries—from $193 million in 1955 to $293 
million last year. To USA alone three times 
as many cars were shipped as in the previous 
year. Shipping difficulties were overcome by 
special chartering and ingenious crating. 


At home Ford dealers helped‘ to increase 
our share of the vehicle market from 26 per 
cent in 1955 to 303 per cent. In the last 
two months the announcement of petrol 
rationing had an immediate and extreme 
effect which still persists at the time of 
writing this report. 


Most tractor markets declined but good 
sales organisation and intensive effort in- 
creased our share of British tractors sold from 
33 per cent to 35 per cent at home, and 
from 33} per cent to 34} per cent abroad. 
Applications of the Fordson Major Tractor 
in the industrial field were further developed 
with satisfactory results. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Total income for the year was 
£145,678,493, only 4 per cent less than in 
1955, but operating profits fell from 
£17,907,600 to £9,989,842. Recovery in the 


market values of securities brought the total 
pro‘it, before tax, to £10,253,866. Taxation 
of £4,639,000 left a net profit for the year of 
£5,614,866. 


A final dividend of 5 per cent less tax 
makes, with the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent less tax, 7} per cent for the year, the 
same as for the previous year. 


Our confidence in the future growth of 
demand for vehicles remains firmly based, 
following a thorough re-study of prospects in 
world markets. Plans go ahead for keeping 
our entire rangé¢ of products up-to-date and 
for the necessary expansion and modernisa- 
tion of factories and equipment. 


HANDICAPS CONFRONTING INDUSTRY 


Our industry remains handicapped, as 
against its Continental competitors, in two 
important respects, the penal rate of purchase 
tax and the increasing inadequacy of British 
roads, 


The German motor industry increased its 
sales last year by one-fifth. In the UK the 
intention was that a high rate of purchase 
tax would divert home sales to export. Not 
only has it failed in this but it has so reduced 
the volume of sales in the home market that 
costs have been increased and the ability to 
compete in export markets has been thereby 
impaired. Eagly and progressive relief is 
necessary to ftpmove this serious handicap 
which purchas¢ tax indirectly imposes upon 
the export effort of the motor industry. 


Reduced usage of our roads during recent 
months because of petrol rationing has tended 
to obscure the fact that our road system 
remains gravely deficient for the transport 
needs of a modern economy. From time to 
time, plans are’ announced of road develop- 
ments for completion years ahead, but little 
visible progress has been made. In this 
respect also our future is prejudiced, and I 
urge again that increasing and urgent 
Government attention be given to this all- 
important problem, 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


This statement would not be complete 
without some reference to industrial relations, 
particularly to the affairs of our Briggs sub- 
sidiary. Our earnest desire is to establish 
good relations with the Trade Unions at all 
levels and with our employees at Briggs, 
based on the acceptance and observance of 
agreements by all concerned. Management 
and employees have a common interest in 
the development of harmonious working: 
without it we cannot hope to compete 
efficiently in world markets or to maintain 
full employment. 


In conclusion, it is my great pleasure to 
thank our staff and employees who have 
worked so hard in the Company’s interest 
during this most difficult year. We have had 
the wholehearted co-operation of our Sup- 
pliers, Associated Companies overseas, and 
the Dealer organisations at home and abroad 
and I would like to acknowledge their efforts. 
Such fine support will help us to overcome 
the difficulties of the present time and meet 
the challenge which lies ahead. 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


RECORD RESULTS IN CENTENARY YEAR 


MR S. H. 


The Twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited will 
be held on April 16th, in Liverpool. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the Chairman, Mr S. H. Leake, OBE, 
to be delivered at the annual general meeting 
with the report and accounts: I am again 
privileged to report to you profit results 
exceeding any previously achieved by the 
Group, and it is appropriate that this should 
be so in our Centenary year. They arise from 
a percentage increase in trade of more than 
6 per cent, which is greater than can be 
ascribed solely to inflationary trends. 


Our organisation operates in widely 
separated parts of the country, and each area 
has contributed to these improved results, 
The increasing support of the shopping 
public which we have enjoyed is evidenced 
not only by greater turnover but also by the 
rise in the number of transactions handled 
during the year. 


We celebrated the Centenary of our princi- 
pal subsidiary, Lewis’s Limited, on May 29th, 
and whereas trading conditions prior to that 
date had proved difficult, thereafter we 
experienced an upsurge in trade which has 
been more or less maintained ever since. It 
was as though all ranks had drawn inspira- 
tion from the fact that they belonged to an 
organisation which had successfully com- 
pleted its first 100 years of service. I can 
only express my belief that our results reflect 
a high level of morale in the business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account of the Trust you will see that our 
total revenue before tax and depreciation has 
increased by £436,100, or 8.7 per cent, to 
£5,464,026. The corresponding percentage 
figures for our principal subsidiaries, Lewis’s 
Limited and Selfridges Limited, do not 
materially differ from the Group as a whole, 
and as the results of the other subsidiaries 
were broadly similar, there seems to be some 
common foundation for the prosperity 
enjoyed by the Group during the year under 
review. Apart from the satisfactory increase 
in Trading Profit, Miscellaneous Revenue 
has almost doubled. This reflects the profit- 
able short term use of a high level of liquid 
assets at rewarding rates of interest. 


On the other hand, the provision we have 
had to make for taxation has increased by 
£279,302 to £2,713,502, so that the net profit 
of -£2,271,437 shows only an increase of 
£113,470, or 5.3 per cent. In other words, 
we shall be paying out in tax £442,065 more 
than is left to distribute as a reward for our 
efforts. Surely the tax-gatherer can be too 
exacting for the economic health and progress 
of industry. 


The amount retained in the Group is 
£1,369,740, and including Lewis’s Bank 
Limited this represents 60.98 per cent (60.42 
per cent last year) leaving for distribution 
39.02 per cent (39.58 per cent last year). Our 
Capital Commitments reach a total of 
£3,139,000 made up of approximately two- 
thirds to complete our Liverpool and Bristol 
stores and one-third to meet the cost of the 
developments on which we have now em- 


LEAKE ON A VIGOROUS AND STEADILY 


EXPANDING ORGANISATION 


barked at Selfridges. This figure, however, 
should be compared with the total of two 
items of Current’ Assets in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet of the Trust, i.e., General 
Investments dnd Short Term Investments 
which together are £3,069,309. Thus we 
are already in a position to pay out of easily 
realisable assets for the capital commitments 
into which we have so far entered. More- 
over our purchases of tax reserve certificates 
in the Group now total £2,725,000 which 
compares with our total Tax Provision for 
the Group of £2,713,502. 


It has given the Board much pleasure to 
be able not only to recommend the consoli- 
dation of last year’s Centenary bonus of 2} 
per cent but to increase the equity distribu- 
tion by a further 1 per cent. 


As I pointed out in my speech last year, 
this question of distribution should always 
be related to the real capital employed in a 
business as opposed to its issued capital 
which in the case of the Trust appears in 
the Balance Sheet as £7,742,368. Share- 
holders should also be satisfied that the real 
capital employed, which rises steadily as a 
result of annual retentions from profits, is 
being profitably used. 


This is proved by the fact that the profit 
earned on the capital employed in the busi- 
ness, which now reaches £28,297,731, has 
risen from 15.28 per cent in 1952 to 17.87 per 
cent last year, an increase of over 24 per cent. 


Apart from the heavy increase in taxation, 
we have also shared the common experience 
that the expenses of doing business continue 
to rise steadily year by year, and of that 
increase, wage advances account for a large 
proportion. Accordingly we are once again 
in the happy position of being able to report 
that staff, stockholders and the business itself 
have each shared in the increased prognerity 
of the Group. That concludes what I have 
to say about the Accounts, which I hope gives 
you a picture of a vigorous and steadily 
expanding organisation. 


INDIRECT TAXATION 


In addition to National taxation, there are 
two forms of indirect taxation which continue 
to bear heavily on our business. As a result 
of the property revaluation which occurred 
two years ago, our payment for local rates 
increased by £107,322 in the year under 
review. 


Although the Government have recognised 
the unfair burden which these new assess- 
ments placed on retailers, and have given this 
recognition practical form by proposing a 
percentage reduction, we view with concern 
the tendency for the rate per £ to increase 
sharply in the areas where we operate, to the 
extent that such increases may well cancel 
out any future benefit we may enjoy from 
reduced assessments. 


PURCHASE TAX 


Purchase Tax was introduced in Sep- 
tember, 1941, primarily to discourage con- 
sumption of goods, the making of which used 
labour and materials that could be used for 
war work, and to absorb consumer purchas- 
ing power in order to reduce inflationary 


pressure, Subsequently it has also been 
regarded by the Chancellors of both Parties 
as an extensive source of Revenue, reaching 
now towards £500 million a year. Retailers 
pay Purchase Tax as and when they pay for 
goods and the tax is therefore part of the cost 
price of a very wide range of consumer goods, 
and is subject to the hazards of retail trading 
and particularly to sudden Budgetary 
changes. 


It is our experience that Purchase Tax 
does not “mop up spending power.” In 
very few cases in our business is there any 
evidence that Purchase Tax has slowed down 
consumption, except temporarily and with 
high priced goods subject to the highest rates 
of tax. If the public want goods they will 
buy them: that, after all, is the expression 
of a rising standard of living. 


Far from reducing inflationary pressure, 
Purchase Tax increases prices. If tax addi- 
tions, such as the following, are made to the 
cost price, then the selling prices of con- 
sumer goods, which affect the cost of living 
of every grade of the community, rise beyond 
their real economic worth: 


Article Cost Tax 
‘(ex tax) 

Man’s raincoat .......... 138/- 6/9 
Rs da wsasadwones 9/1 5/4 
Clock (alam) .....cccee. 9/11 3/- 
RNG. 4 acaba euecuns 16/9 4/10} 
pe: ae 5/1 1/4 
MC idtedindducwucwe 3/6 1/3 
IIT Che eécvarnecs as 13/6 9/9 
Earthenware mixing bow! . 3/7 1/1 
OE 4 ct cawaeawcanes 6/8 2/- 
Galvanised pail.......... 4/1 1/3 
Galvanised dustbin ...... 24/3 7/3 
Table knives, $ doz...... 13/- 4/2 


In my opinion, the Government should 
further explore the effects of Purchase Tax 
with a view to reducing the cost of living 
and restoring the value of the currency. We 
cannot accept the view that £500 million a 
year must continually be collected from con- 
sumer goods, and would welcome the 
restoration of intrinsic value in the prices of 
those everyday goods that are required not 
as luxuries but as necessities by ordinary men 
and women, and particularly by young 
people setting up new homes. 


SELFRIDGES 


The improvement in the physical appear- 
ance of this store has been accompanied by a 
steady increase in its profit-earning capacity. 
Its profit, before tax, has now risen to 
£1,386,785 and its financial position has 
greatly improved. It was, therefore, with 
some confidence that we launched a long- 


term development scheme which is now 
taking shape. 
The contract to cover the first stage 


amounting to £1,167,000 was placed after 
the end of the financial year. 


BRISTOL 


The building of our Bristol Store is pro- 
ceeding apace, and we hope to begin trading 
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in the Autumn. As the building takes shape 
we become increasingly proud of this addi- 
tion to our chain of stores. 


When completed, the building will have 
cost over £2 million, and after providing for 
fixtures, stock, and other contingencies, our 
total investment is not likely to be much 
less than £3 million. That investment 
will have been wholly financed out of 
our own resources, and while it would 
be unrealistic to expect any quick sub- 
stantial return, our experience of similar 
ventures leaves us in no doubt about its 
long-term value. 


OTHER BUILDING 
DEVELOPMENTS 


This last year has seen some of our many 
building plans brought to fruition. The ex- 
tensions to our Leicester Store were com- 
pleted during the year and we enjoyed an 
almost immediate return both in trade and 
profit-earning capacity. We have also made 
improvements in the delivery facilities of the 
Leeds Store by constructing a _ transport 
depot on the outskirts of the town. 


Finally, we anticipate that the third section 
of the Liverpool Store will be ready for 
trading in the Autumn. The cost of rebuild- 
ing and equipping this Store as a con- 
sequence of the disaster of May 3, 1941, has 
proved heavy. The total will be about 
£3,140,000, of which nearly £1,990,000 ranks 
as War Damage claims. 


In all respects our staff relations continue 
to be cordial and with great sincerity, I ask 
you to authorise me to convey from this 
meeting a message of your appreciation to all 
ranks of our staff for thér loyalty and for 
the contribution they have made to our 
achievements of the past year. 





EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


The eightieth Annual General Meeting of 
the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society was 
held on March 27th at Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn, chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


This is the eightieth Annual General 
Meeting of this Society and I am very 
pleased to welcome you once more. It is 
only natural that on an occasion such as this 
one tends to look back over this compara- 
tively long period. This Society has played 
a very big part in the development of East- 
bourne, and it is an effort in which we can 
well be proud to have participated. The 
Society continues to attract members who 
wish to build up a proper reserve of savings 
for future contingencies. 


During the year interest rates continued 
to rise, and the rate of 3 per cent the Society 
was paying to shareholders became un- 
realistic. Accordingly, it was decided to 
increase the rate as at August Ist to 34 per 
cent and other investment rates were in- 
creased proportionately. This increase meant 
that, in due course, the Society had 
to increase its rate to old borrowers as well 
as to new. It was necessary to delay this 
decision until your Board was aware of its 
liability to Tax for the year. In view of a 
further increase in the composite rate paid 
by the Society, your Directors had no 
alternative but to advise borrowers that 
as from January, 1957, the rate payable 
would be 6 per cent. You will observe, 
however, that old borrowers did have 
the benefit of a lower rate for a period of 
five months. ; 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of The Pataling Rubber Estates, Limited, 
was held on March 25th, at the registered 
office of the company, 1-4 Great Tower 
Street, London, E.C. 


Sir Eric Miller, chairman of the company, 
in the course of his address, said : We now 
have a sufficiently large area of modern 
rubber coming into production to more than 
offset the loss of trees under our continuing 
substantial replanting programme ; thus our 
crop of 10,511,336 Ib. exceeded that of the 
previous year by 876,136 lb. As usual, we 
sold some of our product in the form of sole 
crepe, and the entire crop realised the 
equivalent of 2s. 63d. per lb London landed 
terms. 


WORKING PROFIT 


The profit before taxation, but after 
charging export duty and cess of £186,920 
(£218,648), was £519,264, against 
£461,130 in the previous year. Our trade 
and other investments brought in £71,840 
(£49,575). Taxation in Malaya and the 
United Kingdom on the year’s profit, after 
allowing for adjustment in respect of previous 
years, absorbs £253,407 (£213,475). One 
way and another, the Governments between 
them kept 58 per cent of our earnings, leav- 
ing us with 42 per cent as our net profit of 
£265,857 (£247,655). Including the balance 
brought forward, the amount available is 
£427,438 (£415,823), out of which we have 
transferred £98,844, representing the year’s 
expenditure on replanting, to Cultivation and 
Rep'acement Reserve, and recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 25 per cent, 
making, with the interim dividend already 
paid, 35 per cent for the year, leaving 
£178,987 to carry forward to next account, 
against £161,581 brought in. 


PROPERTY SALES 


Most shareholders will recall that in 1952 
the main part of Pataling estate—some 1,100 
acres—was acquired by the State of 
Selangor for the development of what 
is now the township of Petaling Jaya 
and, out of the profit realised from this sale, 
a capital distribution of 8s. in the £ was 
made in October, 1952. Since then we have 
contracted to sell the balance of Pataling, 
amounting to some 300 acres, at satisfactory 
prices, the proceeds of 88 acres of which are 
included in the accounts at October 31, 
1956. The capital profit of £34,635 shown 
in the notes on page 6 of the report and 
accounts includes these 88 acres, which sum 
with similar capital profits of £54,18] 
realised in previous years, makes available 
£88,816. Unfortunately when we come to 
distribute this to shareholders, as proposed, 
the company has to provide for profits tax 
which requires £18,817, leaving only enough 
to cover the 2}d. per 2s. share (which is not 
taxable in the hands of shareholders) absorb- 
ing together £88,509. 


REPLANTING 


Our rejuvenation programme was further 
advanced during the year by replanting 1,336 
acres of old rubber and new-planting 83 
acres. In the calendar years 1957 and 1958 
a further’2,300 acres or over 9 per cent of 
our planted acreage are scheduled for re- 
planting or new-planting. 


‘ 


Sound agricultural conditions have been 
maintained at all estates. 


RUBBER SITUATION 


After touching 34d. the price of No. 1 
RSS has returned to a more norma! 
level at around 28d., which is a much 
healthier figure having regard to the price of 
synthetics. 


Estimated world production of natural and 
synthetic for 1957 is put at 3,160,000 tons 
against probable consumption of 3,100,000 
tons, but the political situation in Indonesia 
is tending to reduce production in that area. 
I therefore do not foresee any serious over- 
burden of natural rubber. 


This year’s car production in USA will 
depend on the Spring selling campaign 
during the next month or two, but leading 
Authorities still look for an output of 6 to 
63 million cars. There are so many cars on 
the road there that tyre replacement business 
must be good. 


The extensive plans which several of the 
large manufacturers have in hand to expand 
their production in different parts of the 
world is an indication that the demand for 
rubber is very much on the upgrade, the 
seasonal fluctuations being of minor signifi- 
cance. 


The Pataling Company has benefited from 
its faith in the merits of sole crepe which 
continues to maintain a satisfactory premium 
over ordinary rubber. 


TIN MINING 


I told you last year that tin prospecting 
operations at Bikam were at a_ standstill 
pending improvement in the security situa- 
tion. Subsequently the Tin Company came 
to the conclusion that values so far indicated 
were not good enough to justify mining, so 
we are planning to go ahead with replanting 
rubber there. 


The Chinese miner who was interested in 
the Sultan Idris division of Chumor estate 
also decided that the tin values were too poor 
for open-cast mining. 


STAFF 


The many and varied problems with 
which our European and Asian staff are 
confronted today make heavy demands upon 
them, and the past year has not been an 
easy one: their loyalty and high sense of 
duty have been demonstrably evident and 
is something we value greatly. We also 
thank our Eastern Agents and Visiting 
Agents for their unfailing support through- 
out the year. 


CHANGE OF POLITICAL STATUS 


The forthcoming change in the political 
status of Malaya is in many ways moment- 
ous, but there is every evidence that those 
who are taking over the responsibilities of 
self-government have a clear appreciation 
of the important part which the Plantation 
and Mining industries play in the economy 
of the country. We therefore face the future 
with confidence. 


The report and accounts were unanim- 
ously adopted. 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


SOME INCREASE IN PROFITS DESPITE HIGHER COSTS 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON ON THE MONOPOLIES COMMISSION REPORT 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meet- 
ing of the British Oxygen Company Limited 
was held on March 27th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 


Mr J. S. Hutchison (the Chairman) pre- 
sided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The consolidated profit of £5,198,464, after 
depreciation of £2,610,299, is comparable 
with £4,845,639 including twelve months’ 
trading of the parent company for 1954-55. 
(Last year’s published figure of £4,277,152 
included parent company trading for nine 
months only.) The additional profit of 
£352,825 is moderate in relation to a sales 
advance of 14 per cent and considerable addi- 
tional capital employed. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 


Additional investment in fixed assets was 
£9.3 million gross and an increase of £2.5 
million in stock and work-in-progress refers 
mainly to tonnage and other oxygen produc- 
tion plants under construction. The £800,000 
expansion in debtors reflects trading growth. 


This total additional investment in operat- 
ing assets of approximately £12.5 million was 
provided by £4 million of existing cash, 
treasury bills and tax certificates, £4 million 
bank overdraft, an increase in creditors of 
£1 million, and depreciation and profit reten- 
tions of £3.5 million. 


DEBENTURE STOCK 
ISSUE 


Last year I explained our wide programme 
of capital expenditure necessary to meet the 
growth in use of industrial gases and to 
provide for the high demands of the steel- 
making programme. In November 1956 the 
issue was made of £10 million 53 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1981-86 enabling the bank 
overdraft to be repaid and a substantial sum 
provided towards the capital expenditure and 
working capital requirements stated in the 
prospectus. 


UNITED KINGDOM GAS DIVISION 


Sales of acetylene, propane, argon, nitrogen 
and other gases and gas mixtures are up, 
and medical oxygen, nitrous oxide and other 
— gases have continued on a steady 

asis. 


Advances again occurred in wages, salaries 
and materials costs and also in the important 
item of electricity where we do not benefit 
from the price freeze accorded to the general 
consumer. Increase in our selling prices was 
unavoidable despite our bigger output and 
there was a lowering of profit margins. 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


British Oxygen Linde Limited has been 
active and successful in promoting plant sales 
and was recently awarded the £525,000 con- 
tract for two 50-ton/day oxygen plants to 
be installed in the new steel works at Durga- 
pur, being built by the Indian Steelworks 
Construction Company Limited. 


A new joint company, British Oxygen 


Wimpey Limited, was formed recently in 
association with George Wimpey and Com- 
pany Limited to deal with the construction 
of special rocket projects. It is engaged on 
an important Government contract for the 
erection of buildings, plant and specialised 
mechanical equipment for the handling of 
large tonnages of liquid oxygen and nitrogen. 


British Oxygen Aro Equipment Limited is 
engaged on development work which it is 
hoped will lead on to quantity production 
and sale of the very specialised equipment 
necessary for aeronautical purposes. 


Sparklets Limited experienced a sharp con- 
traction in profits. This arose from a big 
drop in demand for die-cast parts by the 
motor industry and others affected by the 
credit squeeze, accompanied by severe price 
competition. On the syphon side higher 
purchase tax hit sales of Streamline syphons 
and the dwindling supplies of hand-made 
glass vases for the standard models finally 
ceased. Marketing of the new popular-priced 
Hostmaster syphon was hastened and it found 
immediate public favour on its appearance a 
few months ago, so that the syphon business 
is steadily recovering. Other sides of 
Sparklets’ business continue favourably, and 
results are now improving. 


ELECTRIC WELDING 
DIVISION 


Quasi-Arc Limited fully held its position 
in the highly competitive fields of electrodes 
and electric welding —— Assiduous 
development work has yielded new processes 
and a number of patents of some importance. 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Many will have read of our project for 
the manufacture in Northern Ireland of car- 
bide and then of acetylene for pipeline supply 
to the adjacent du Pont neoprene factory. 
This may be regarded as our first tonnage 
acetylene project similar in principle to our 
tonnage oxygen projects, and is expected to 
come into operation in 1960. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In a decade since the war, our capital 
investment amounted to £46.6 million, of 
which £24 million came from depreciation 
reserves and retained profits. Sales of liquid 
oxygen in the United Kingdom increased 
four times, and the price is actually less than 
ten years ago. Overseas we had a threefold 
increase in turnover and expansion of our 
installations is parallel with the growing 
needs of Commonwealth development. 


In Britain, the number for whom we 
provide employment has grown from 7,000 
in 1946 to 13,000, and the group total is 
over 20,000. 


The research and development organisation 
has contributed in many ways to our resource 
and efficiency. I mention two: the origin 
and successful establishment of our chemicals 
division : our complete grasp of the metallur- 
gical/oxygen technique in steelmaking. 


_ Today our capital development plans 
include replacement or reconstruction of the 


remaining first liquid oxygen works of twenty 
years ago and an increase in the 1956 oxygen 
total by 50 per cent in the next two years. 


For tomorrow, our research teams, in addi- 
tion to long-term fundamental work and 
applied work which is immediate, are active 
in such subjects as oxygen methods of steel- 
making, liquid oxygen in aircraft, missile 
propellants, pure nitrogen for annealing, 
liquid nitrogen for atomic energy, trans- 
portation of acetylene and methane in the 
liquid state, the derivation of acetylene 
by new methods and _ investigation of 
= chemical products having an acetylene 
ase, 


MONOPOLIES COMMISSION 


The report by the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Practices Commission published 
in January deals with our trading in the 
United Kingdom in oxygen, dissolved acety- 
lene and propane. 


I have given a record of fourfold sales 
expansion since the war, of a threefold ex- 
pansion in capacity to be completed in the 
next two years, of development and research 
projected on a broad front. There must be 
a profit basis for all this ; and a basis solid 
enough to overcome doubts when it comes 
to capital programmes, doubts about long- 
term ventures and doubts about bold re- 
search. The financial reward for enterprise 
must be such as to maintain and increase 
its momentum by. making capital readily 
available as and when required. 


MANAGEMENT AND 
STAFF 


Our high rate of expansion continues to 
make severe demands on our Executive 
Directors who carry the responsibility for 
guidance of our manifold affairs. We are 
indebted to them and to their subsidiary 
company Directors and senior officers for a 
splendid year’s work. 


We are represented in the field by an 
army of workers who much more than in 
most other industries are our ambassadors 
by whom we are judged by the public. Our 
reputation is largely in their hands. It is 
greatly to their credit that a searching inquiry 
by the Monopolies Commission has revealed 
so much appreciation by customers of their 
effort; so very little complaint. And we 
thank them. 


PROSPECTS 


I have sketched for you our picture of 
yesterday’s upsurge of growth and enrich- 
ment of interests, of today’s vigorous expen- 
sion in capital investment and application of 
modern techniques, and of the promise of 
tomorrow in varied fields. I hope you will 
agree with me that it is a record of vigour, 
enterprise and progress that gives us the 
right to look forward with confidence, as we 
do. I must make it plain, however, that the 
present industrial disputes will have con- 
siderable repercussions on our business. The 
effect cannot as yet be measured. 


The report was adopted. 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS LIMITED 


RECORD HOME AND EXPORT SALES 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of English China Clays Limited was held 
on March 28th at Hyde Park Hotel, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W., Sir John Keay, ACA 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s State- 
ment which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts and was taken as read: 


The profit of the Group for the year ended 
September 30, 1956, after providing 
£936,439 for taxation, shows a reduction of 
£59,544 as compared with the previous year 
and amounts to £1,014,724. Your Directors 
are providing £80,000° for Taxation Equali- 
sation Reserve and £477,028 to General 
Reserve, which now stands at £1,850,000 and 
recommend, a final dividend of 33 per cent, 
free of tax, which together with the interim 
dividend of 2 per cent, tax free, already paid 
brings the Ordinary dividend for the year 
ended September 30, 1956, to a total of 54 
per cent, tax free. The balance of Profit and 
Loss Account to be carried forward is 
£370,433. 


The accounts give effect to the scheme of 
capital reconstruction previously approved 
by the shareholders and approved by the 
High Court of Justice on April 16, 1956, 
and in order to make a comparison with 
the Accounts of last year it is necessary to 
refer to the notes on pages 9 to 12 in the 
printed accounts. These notes explain the 
changes in the financial structure of the 
Group occasioned by the adoption of the 
scheme. All the minority shareholders’ inter- 
ests in English Clays Lovering Pochin and 
Company, Limited, have now been acquired 
or paid off and accordingly all the subsidiary 
companies are now wholly owned. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet at Sept- 
ember 30, 1956, shows the issued capital and 
reserves at £8,464,487, of which £7,455,555 
is represented by fixed assets comprising 
freehold property and mineral rights, lease- 
hold property, plant and machinery, motor 
vehicles, etc., leaving a balance of £1,008,932 
which equals the surplus of current assets 
over current and deferred liabilities and 
roughly represents our working capital. 


REVIEW OF SALES 


During the year under review the sales of 
our China Clays both in the Home and 
Export markets have again reached record 
figures. The Scandinavian and Continental 
markets have been particularly busy whilst 
American and Canadian dollar markets have 
been maintained with difficulty due to the 
continuing high freights ruling throughout 
the year. In the dollar markets today the 
competition of English China Clays with 
American China Clays is much hampered 
by Atlantic freighting costs. As mentioned 
in the Directors’ report your company has 
purchased certain clay properties in Georgia, 
USA, which are now being worked by a 
wholly-owned subsidiary company, Anglo- 
American Clays Corporation. Apart from 
widening the range of the company’s selling 
facilities in the USA other advantages in 
times of Atlantic freighting difficulties are 
expected to accrue. 


MOLOCHITE 


_ Since the first introduction of Molochite 
into the Refractory world it has made a 


SIR JOHN KEAY’S STATEMENT 


steady progress. In the year under review, 
however, the incréase in sales has been most 
marked and estimates for 1957 indicate an 
increase of approximately 100 per cent in 
sales. Present orders are keeping the Molo- 
chite plant working to full capacity, and 
plans are in hand to erect additional plant 
in order to meet the growing and encourag- 
ing demand. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


Since September 30, 1955, the company 
has acquired Cornwall Mills, Limited, of Par, 
Cornwall, and its subsidiary, Yate Mills, 
Limited, near Bristol. These mills are 
equipped for the grinding of rock minerals. 
The principal products are bases for cleaning 
powders, dry ground feldspar, silica, quartz 
and miscellaneous rock minerals. Its acqui- 
sition will facilitate considerably the develop- 
ment of the by-products of the company’s 
mines and quarries, the mills at Par being 
conveniently situated alongside the com- 
pany’s harbour. 


BUILDING AND QUARRYING 


During the year the Building Subsidiaries 
showed a falling-off of profits due to the 
decline in the number of houses built by us 
for Local Authorities. Despite the smaller 
number of houses built we have succeeded 
in maintaining our relative position in the 
Local Authority housing field. Our maison- 
ette and flat building development has pro- 
ceeded satisfactorily, and, as mentioned last 
year, we have entered the field of private 
enterprise building. During the year, how- 
ever, development has proceeded at a much 
slower pace than was anticipated due to 
the result of the Government’s “Credit 
Squeeze” and its effect on the availability 
of Building Society finance. 


The subsidiary companies dealing with 
limestone, quarrying, transport, etc., also 
contributed a substantial proportion of the 
Group profits. 


MODERNISATION OF PLANT 


Satisfactory progress was made on the 
capital schemes mentioned to you last year 
and which are designed to modernise and 
increase total China Clay production capa- 
city. The installations at Lee Moor and 
Burngullow came into production in the late 
summer, and the Blackpool and Par installa- 
tions are almost ready to be put into com- 
mission. Accordingly the current year’s 
figures will only partly reflect the additional 
advantages these latter modern installations 
will yield. 


REVIEW OF MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


Reference was made last year to plans for 
the reorganisation of the management struc- 
ture of the subsidiary companies which 
would follow the financial reconstruction 
scheme. During the year the services of 
professional Management Consultants were 
retained, and in consultation with them the 
management reorganisation of the subsidiary 
companies is in course of being put into 
effect. 


The Apprenticeship and Educational train- 


ing schemes have been extended ani 
developed very successfully, and the Share- 
holders’ prizes awarded to the apprentice; 
showing the+best all-round progress for th- 
year in the different crafts were much 
appreciated, 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The. spiral of rising costs of production 
has continued throughout the year and the 
Price Index figures at December, 1956, of 
certain commodities, the purchase of which 
is necessary for the production of China 
Clay, are as follows: coal 174, oil 200, cement 
141, timber 152, iron and steel 165. These 
Index figures are based on June, 1949, prices 
taken as 100. It has been, and continues to 
be, the policy of the company wherever 
possible to absorb partially these cost 
increases as they occur. The Index of China 
Clay selling prices, taken on the same basis 
referred to above, shows a Price Index range 
at December, 1956, of between 117 and 129, 
according to the quality. These compara- 
tively low figures for China Clay have been 
made possible through increased sales and 
the greater productivity due to modernisa- 
tion of plant. However, the increases in 
wages and the prices of consumable goods 
since September, 1956, particularly in heavy 
fuel oil and petrol, must inevitably be 
reflected in increased prices of our products 
and services. 


MR C. SELLECK 


It will be observed from the Directors’ 
Report that Mr C. Selleck is not seeking 
re-election as a Director. It is a matter of 
great regret to my colleagues and myself that 
a fundamental divergence of views on matters 
of policy should bring about a severance of 
Mr Selleck’s association with the group to 
which his services over a long period have 
been of great value. 


THANKS TO EMPLOYEES AND 
CUSTOMERS 


In conclusion it is customary for me to 
express on your behalf acknowledgment of 
the efforts of the workpeople, staff and 
executives, both at home and abroad. I do 
so again with great sincerity—it has been 2 
difficult year, but the difficulties have been 
overcome successfully entirely due to the 
hard work, loyalty and enthusiastic efforts of 
all grades of the company’s employees acting 
in the best interest of English China Clays 
Limited and its customers, to whom also we 
pay tribute for their loyalty and continued 
co-operation. 


The report and ‘accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend as recommended 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr W. O. Meade- 
King, was re-elected and Messrs Bourner, 
Bullock & Company were appointed joint 
auditors of the company with Messrs Allan, 
Charlesworth & Company, and __ the 
remuneration of the joint auditors was fixed. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed altering the 
provisions of the company’s Articles of 
Association dealing with the rights of the 
a shareholders and with directors’ 
ees, 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


INDUSTRY’S CONTINUED GROWTH : HIGH LEVELS OF 
PRODUCTION, SALES AND EARNINGS 


GROUP’S RESULTS CONSISTENT WITH STRONG AND 
EXPANDING CONDITIONS 


The annual meeting of Aluminium Limited 
will be held on April 25th in Montreal. 


In his general review of the Company’s 
affairs in 1956, Mr Nathanael V. Davis, the 
President, stated: 


During 1956 the aluminium industry con- 
tinued its growth, and we believe all North 
American producers experienced a year of 
high levels—and probably record levels—of 
production, sales and earnings. Aluminium 
Limited’s results for the year are consistent 
with the strong and expanding conditions in 
which the industry as a whole operated. 


The Company’s net income, after all 
charges, including dividends on preferred 
shares of subsidiaries, was $55,657,372 or 
$5.56 per share on the 10,013,847 shares out- 
standing at the year end. Comparable figures 
for 1955 were $48,193,952 or the equivalent 
of $4.83 per share on the 9,975,690 shares 
outstanding on December 31, 1955. The 
improvement in earnings in 1956 occurred 
mainly during the last half of the year when 
a combination of new high levels of produc- 
tion, sales and higher selling prices obtained. 
Cash generation, comprising net income, de- 
preciation and reserves for future income 
taxes increased during the year to a total of 
$106,711,431 or $10.66 per share. 


In the second quarter of 1956 the quarterly 
dividend was increased from US55c per 
share to US60c per share, and the new 
rate was maintained for the remainder of the 
year. Total dividend disbursements were 
the equivalent of $23,192,053 in Canadian 
currency as compared with $21,076,253 in 
1955. 


PRODUCTION AND 
SALES 


In the early part of the year production 
at the Company’s Canadian smelters in the 
Saguenay area was sharply curtailed by an 
unusually severe water shortage. With the 
coming of the spring floods and good 
summer rains, production was brought up to 
a high rate and was supplemented by new 
facilities brought into operation in Kitimat. 
The increase of production obtained after 
the spring floods offset by a small margin the 
losses sustained during the earlier part of 
the year. The total production of primary 
metal from all Canadian smelters for the year 
was 620,300 short tons as compared to 
607,700 in 1955. At the year end the Com- 
pany’s Canadian plants were producing at 
an approximate annual rate of 760,000 tons. 


Sales and operating revenues were $483 
million in 1956, as compared to $412 million 
in 1955. Although the total physical volume 
of sales of aluminium products increased, a 
large part of the increase in the dollar 
volume of sales is attributable to the higher 
selling prices which prevailed during the year. 
In the United States, the delivered prices of 
primary aluminium increased in two stages 
during the year from 22}c per pound at 
the beginning of the year to 25c at the 
end of the year. The prices of the Company’s 
primary metal were increased by approxi- 





FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION PLANNED 






mately similar amounts in its several markets 
during the course of the year. 


EXPANSION IN 1956 


In 1956, a total of $125 million was spent 
on the construction of new facilities. The 
bulk of these capital expenditures went into 
additional plant for raw materials, smelting 
and power generation required for the inte- 
grated production of primary aluminium. A 
total of 90,000 tons of new capacity was 
brought into operation at Kitimat during the 
year, bringing Kitimat’s total installed 
capacity up to 180,000 tons. Alumina facili- 
ties in Jamaica were also enlarged during the 
year to supply the necessary raw materials 
for the increased primary aluminium produc- 
tion in Canada. As foreseen in last year’s 
Annual Report, Kitimat, with the increased 
production facilities now in operation, is 
beginning to contribute to the Company’s 
earnings. As in previous years, some further 
expansion took place in the field of fabrica- 
tion among many of the Company’s sub- 
sidiaries. At the year end, the total assets 
employed in the business, after depreciation 
reserves, stood at $1,084,451,925. 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


During the closing months of 1956, the 
supply of primary aluminium caught up with 
demand in the United Kingdom and _ the 
United States, and Aluminium Limited 
ended 1956 with a small amount of metal 
available for immediate sale. Since the year 
end, sales have been running slightly below 
the rate of production which has been main- 
tained at a high level. The resulting 
accumulation to date of a relatively small 
stock of saleable metal is, in the Company’s 
view, basically a healthy and desirable 
development. For the first time in several 
years Aluminium Limited and, we believe, 
other North American producers, are in a 
position to meet current levels of demand 
and to encourage—by availability of metal, 
active selling, and the development of new 
products and uses—the further growth in the 
consumption of aluminium which the Com- 
pany foresees with confidence. 


FUTURE EXPANSION 


The Company still has before it a large 
expansion programme. As previously an- 
nounced, the Company is in the process of 
increasing Kitimat’s production facilities in 
stages up to a total annual capacity of 
approximately 300,000 tons, scheduled to be 
fully installed by 1960. In the Saguenay 
area, work is progressing on the new hydro- 
electric plant at Chute-des-Passes, which is 
expected to provide an additional 700,000 
firm horsepower upon completion in 1959. 
Related smelting facilities in Quebec, with 
an annual capacity of 120,000 tons, are also 
being planned together with new alumina 
and bauxite developments in Jamaica, British 
Guiana, and French West Africa. Construc- 
tion is under way both in Jamaica and British 
Guiana. 


The French West African development, 
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which is of a longer term nature, is now being 
engineered and construction is scheduled to 
begin towards the end of this year. The 
opening up of this new and extensive bauxite 
area is expected to provide the raw material 
base for potential future operations both 
within French West Africa and in other areas 
where additional smelting may be developed. 


The overall programme has been designed 
to permit flexibility in construction schedules 
and the Company will be prepared to adjust 
the rate of expansion in the light of market 
and other conditions as they may develop. 


FINANCING 


During the course of the year a $100 
million intermediate term credit-line was 
established by the Aluminum Company of 
Canada, Ltd., with several United States 
and Canadian banks to provide temporary 
funds for the Company’s expansion pro- 
gramme. Currently, steps are being taken 
by the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Ltd., to raise in the near future a $125 
million long-term debenture issue to provide 
the more permanent capital needed for the 
Canadian expansion programme. This financ- 
ing was foreseen when the programme was 
announced in April of 1956. 


This summary would be incomplete if no 
mention were made of the devotion and 
perseverance shown by the Company’s per- 
sonnel during the past year and previous 
years. The pace has been rapid and great 
credit is due our many people both in 
Canada and abroad who have devoted them- 
selves with vigour and patience to the task 
of maintaining operations at high levels and 
carrying through at the same time an 
extensive expansion programme. 





THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


CONTINUED SATISFACTORY 
EXPANSION 


The seventy-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 27th in Glasgow. 


Mr T. R. Patterson, CBE, DL, JP (the 
Chairman), who presided, referred to the 
great loss which the Society has suffered by 
the death of their Chairman, Sir John Craig, 
CBE, DL, LLD, and paid tribute to the 
services he had rendered not only to the 
Society but to the whole business life of 
Scotland. 


The Chairman continued: 


The figures in the Report show that the 
Society continues to expand in a satisfactory 
manner. For the first time the net new sums 
assured have exceeded £5 million and we 
congratulate the Field Staff on achieving a 
record for the eighth year in succession. The 
premium income has increased by over 100 
per cent compared with the previous year. 
For the first time also the Life Assurance 
Fund has increased in a year by more than 
£1 million and now amounts to nearly £15 
million. 

The gross rate of interest earned on the 
funds is £5 18s. 1ld. per cent, which is 4s. 
per cent higher than last year and is a record 
in the history of the Society. This sub- 
stantial rate of interest is due to the 
increases in dividends on our holdings of 
Ordinary shares and to the favourable terms 
on which new funds could be invested in the 
last year or two. 


The report was adopted. 








REVERTEX LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


INCREASED VOLUME OF SALES 


MR D. H. SCOTT’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Revertex Limited was held on March 21st at 
51/55 Strand, London, WC, Mr D. H. Scott, 
CBE (chairman and managing director), 
presiding. 

The assistant secretary (Mr: H. Wiltshire) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1956, and was taken as read : 


I am glad to be able to report that our 
Company has had another satisfactory year. 
The volume of sales of both Revertex and 
Emultex has increased, but owing to reduced 
profit margins the net profit is somewhat 
lower than that for the previous year, which 
was a record year. 


GENERAL 


During November I visted our establish- 
ment at Kluang in Malaya. Although there 
is still a hard core of bandits in the neigh- 
bourhood and precautions have to be taken, 
conditions in general are a great deal better 
than they were when I was last there three 
years ago. Our factory is in very good order 
and our staff are in good heart. 


The great question with which everyone 
who operates in Malaya is now concerned, 
is what pattern will emerge after Home Rule 
has been granted during the course of this 
year. It is hoped that the administration 
will learn from the experience of Indonesia 
and Ceylon and that the process of Malay- 
anisation will be slowed down accordingly, in 
which case we should be able to count on 
Kluang as our main base of operations on 
the latex side, for several years to come. 


As you know, we already have a plant in 
Ceylon and as a further precaution against 
untoward political developments in Malaya, 
we are considering the installation of a plant 
in Africa. Mr Marsh and Mr Coleman, our 
Eastern Production Manager, are now in 
Africa investigating the position in detail, 
and are visiting all the rubber growing 
districts in Nigeria, the Cameroons and 
Belgian Congo. 


Shareholders will recollect that since the 
war we have charged depreciation at the rate 
of 20 per cent per annum on the original 
cost of all our Malayan assets, with the result 
that factory buildings, houses, plant, 
machinery and equipment in that country 
which cost originally £302,992 now stand in 
the Balance Sheet at £81,448. 


PRODUCTION 


During the year we have increased our 
capacity for Emultex, both by the installation 
of further plant and by improvements in 
technique. We have maintained a high stan- 
dard of quality and you will be interested to 
know that about half our deliveries of 
Emultex in this country are now made in 
bulk by road tankers. 


Our third factory unit at Harlow for the 
production of Alcotex (polyvinyl alcohol), to 
which I referred in my speech last year, is 
now practically complete although, unfortu- 


nately, about six months behind schedule 
owing to delays in the delivery of steel and 
other circumstances beyond our control. We 
are in course of running in this plant and by 
the end of the current year our productive 
capacity for this material should have sub- 
stantially increased. 


ACCOUNTS 


For the year under review the profit, 
before tax, amounted to £392,198 as com- 
pared with £467,007 for the previous year. 
The net profit, after making full provision 
for taxation, was £193,198 as compared with 
£234,007. The charge for profits tax on 
these lower profits was £6,500 more than 
the previous year, owing to the increase in 
the rate and the increased distribution. 


The value of our stocks and the amount of 
forward sales of rubber are both appreciably 
lower, partly because our physical stocks are 
lower and partly because of the lower price 
of rubber. 


I have explained before that we always 
hedge our stocks in order to reduce as far 
as possible the risk from fluctuations in the 
price of rubber but, as I warned you last 
year, when there is a persistent backwarda- 
tion, i.e. when the forward positions are at 
a discount compared with spot, this hedging 
can only be done at some cost. In point of 
fact our hedging last year cost us about 
£66,000 as compared with £20,700 in the 
previous year. This may seem a very expen- 
sive form of protection but it is the only one 
available. If we had not hedged, our loss on 
stock over the year would have been over 
£240,000. I am glad to say that the back- 
wardation in the rubber market is now very 
much less, with the result that our hedging 
for the first four months of the current year 
has cost us about £4,500. 


DIVIDEND AND PROSPECTS 


The Directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, less tax, 
making with the interim dividend of 10 per 
cent, less tax, paid last November, a total of 
25 per cent, less tax, for the year. The total 
dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, on the 
increased capital will absorb the sum of 
£65,227 net, and after allowing for the 
£41,250 capitalised last year, unappropriated 
profits will be increased by £86,721 to 
£476,608. 


In addition the Directors had intended to 
issue to the shareholders one new ordinary 
share of 5s. each, credited as fully paid, for 
every ten shares held. HM Treasury has 
however refused its consent to this issue. 


I find it more than usually difficult to 
forecast the results for the current year. The 
estimated profit for the first quarter,. before 
allowing for hedging, is a little lower than 
for the first quarter of the previous year. 
At present it looks as though the cost of 
hedging should be very much less than last 
year. On the other hand, competition in the 
Emultex field is keener than ever and the 
margin of profit is lower. At this stage I 
cannot say, therefore, whether the profits for 
the year will be higher or lower than last 
year, but I think they will be not unsatis- 
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factory. On a longer view I hope that the 
profits on Alcotex and other products which 
we are developing will more than offset an, 
decline in the profits on Emultex. 


In conclusion I know you would like m> 
to express your appreciation of the good wo: 
done by all our staff and employees both 
home and in Malaya. 


The report and accounts were unanimous!y 
adopted and the dividend as recommend: 
was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr T. H. Powell, 
was re-elected, and it was resolved that the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co., be fixed 
by the directors. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, staif 
and employees. 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST 


FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 





The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of The Beaumont Property Trust, Limited, 
was held on March 27th in London, Mr Cyril 
W. Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
ag! — for the year ended September 

» 1956: 


For some time past your directors have 
considered it to be in the interests of the com- 
pany to reduce, as opportunities occurred, the 
proportion of our capital invested in blocks 
of flats, and to increase the proportion 
invested in shops and other business proper- 
ties. During the year we reduced the total 
number of flats in our ownership by 165, 
from 2,279 to 2,114. Notwithstanding this 
reduction in our holding of flats, the cost of 
services rose steeply, in particular in respect 
of fuel for the hot water and central heating 
services. Abnormally heavy expenditure was 
also incurred on repairs and, even after 
allowing for the fact that part of this expendi- 
ture was written off against reserves created 
for the purpose in previous years, the charge 
to Revenue Account was very high. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


The reserves of the Group have been 
further strengthened during the year by the 
addition to Contingencies Reserve of a sum 
of £15,000, and the capital and revenue re- 
serves, including the amounts carried for- 
ward, now amount to the impressive total of 
£314,748, which is equivalent to about 8s. 9d. 
per £1 Ordinary Share of the Parent 
Company; 

Since the end of the financial year the 
company has acquired the whole of the 
issued Share Capital of Aberford Holdings 
Limited, a company owning long leasehold 
properties consisting of shops and upper- 
parts in first-class trading positions in Bristol 
and Exeter. These properties are let to well- 
known traders. The properties in question 
are valued at over £150,000, and are 
mortgaged for £105,000. The consideration 
for these Shares has been satisfied by the 
issue to the Vendors of 40,190 Ordinary 
Shares in the Capital of our Company at 
23s. 6d. per Share. 


The demand for our properties continues 
to be very satisfactory and, in the foreseeable 
future, it is unlikely that there will be any 
difficulty in keeping them fully let. Your 
directors therefore envisage a satisfactory and 
progressive future for the companies. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


In the absence through illness of Mr C. R. 
Munro, CA, Sir Thomas Clark, Bart, DL, 
presided at the Annual General Meeting of 
The Scottish Life Assurance Company, 
Limited, held in Edinburgh on March 27th. 


In moving adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956, the Chairman said: 


NEW BUSINESS—SEVENTH SUCCESSIVE 
RECORD YEAR 


This is the seventh successive occasion on 
which we can report that the new life assur- 
ance business is a record for the Company. 
Last year the net new business showed the 
substantial increase of 28 per cent and it is 
satisfactory that we have not only maintained 
the position but have shown a further small 
increase in 1956. It is interesting to note that 
our new business production has_ been 
doubled over the last five years and for the 
first time in the Company’s history the net 
new business has exceeded {£9 million. 
Included in this figure is group life business 
of £1,800,000, which is 32 per cent higher 
than the corresponding figure in 1955. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 
ACCOUNT 


Our premium income continues to increase 
steadily and this year the increase is 16 per 
cent over 1955 compared with increases of 
22 per cent and 15 per cent in the previous 
two years. 1956 has proved a favourable 
year for the investment of our funds and the 
gross rate of interest earned has risen to 
£5 13s. 1ld. per cent compared with 
£5 12s. 8d. per cent in 1955. The corre- 
sponding net rates, after deduction of income- 
tax, are £4 19s. lld. per cent and 
£4 16s. 1ld. per cent respectively. Claims by 
death at 53 per cent of the expectation, 
although a little above the extremely low 
figure of 47 per cent last year, are again satis- 
factorily light. Once again the expense’ ratio 
has shown a small decrease. 


BALANCE SHEET 


From the distribution of our investments 
shown in the balance sheet it can be seen 
that the principal increase during 1956 has 
been in mortgages, to which I shall refer 
later. Increases have also occurred in 
debentures, which have been available on a 
very satisfactory yield basis and in ordinary 
shares, both of these increases reflecting a 
substantial participation in the provision of 
additional capital for industry. As has been 
mentioned before, our portfolio of ordinary 
shares includes a proportion of American and 
Canadian stocks. 


The total market value of our investments 
is substantially in excess of the figure at 
which they stand in the Company’s books. 


PROTECTION AGAINST PREMATURE 
DEATH 


The Life assurance “ habits ” of the United 
Kingdom population have changed consider- 
ably in the past half century. Fifty years ago 
only about one quarter of the new ordinary 
policies issued in the United Kingdom were 
endowment assurances, whereas at the 
present time about two-thirds are endow- 


ment assurances. It is important, however, 
to remember that protection against prema- 
ture death is still a primary object of life 
assurance and in this connection I am able 
to report that, including group life assurance, 
very nearly half of our new business in 1956 
= effected under policies payable on death 
only. 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 


As I have already mentioned, our Balance 
Sheet indicates that we have been very active 
during 1956 in mortgages, most of which are 
in connection with our House Purchase 
Scheme. The demand, indeed, for our 
mortgage facilities was so great that we 
found it necessary to limit the amount of our 
new money to be invested in this manner. 
At the same time we were well able to 
maintain our careful selection of borrowers 
and properties. These investments are all 
well secured and have the added attraction 
of introducing life assurance business to 
the Company. Although interest rates 
continued to rise during 1956, we have 
kept the rate of interest on these loans 
at 54 per cent. 


PURCHASED LIFE ANNUITIES 


It has for long been appreciated that in the 
case of a purchased life annuity, part 
of each payment is in fact a return to 
the purchaser of a portion of the original 
capital, the remainder of the payment 
being interest on that capital. Under 
taxation practice as it was before the 1956 
Finance Act, however, the whole of each 
annual payment was regarded as income and 
subjected to deduction of tax. This was 
clearly an injustice which has been remedied, 
with the result that each annual payment of 
a life annuity purchased by the annuitant is 
now split into a capital portion and an 
interest portion, and only the _ interest 
portion is treated as taxable income of 
the annuitant. 


SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 


A second major benefit effected by the 1956 
Finance Act is the entirely new facility for 
the provision of pensions for self-employed 
persons—facilities which, moreover, are not 
restricted to self-employed persons but are 
open to employed persons for whom no 
superannuation arrangements exist. Subject 
to certain conditions, self-employed persons 
can now set aside premiums which are to be 
applied towards providing a pension. These 
premiums, within certain statutory limits, 
rank for relief not only from income tax but 
also from surtax. Furthermore, the pre- 
miums must be placed by the Company in a 
special fund, the interest income of which is 
relieved from tax—a considerable advantage 
which the policyholder could not obtain as 
an individual. 


As is revealed in the Directors’ report, cir- 
culated with the Annual Accounts, we have 
issued in 1956, 171 contracts under the pro- 
visions to which I have just referred, for 
premiums of about £50,000. These contracts 
were all issued on a non-profit basis. We can 
now also offer a with profits contract 
under which a bonus pension may be 
added to the basic pension, thus affording 
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some degree of protection against the effects 
of inflation. 


TAXATION OF LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICES 


Other important changes introduced by 
the Finance Act relate to the basis of taxation 
of life assurance offices. The subject is 
one which involves considerable technical 
detail and I therefore propose to refer only 
to one change which we were particularly 
glad to see. Until last year, trustees, who 
established private pension funds to provide 
pensions for employees and which were 
approved under Section 379 of the Income 
Tax Act 1952, were allowed to have interest 
on the fund exempted from income tax. If, 
however, instead of investing the fund them- 
selves the trustees reassured the fund with a 
life assurance company, the same privilege 
concerning relief from income tax did not 
apply to the interest collected by the life 
assurance company. The 1956 Finance Act 
has corrected this taxation defect and as a 
result we have been able to improve our 
terms both for new and already existing 
pension schemes of this type. 


DIVIDEND 


It is recommended that the final dividend 
for 1956 be 6s. per share, making with the 
interim of 4s. already paid, a total of 10s. 
per share—the same as in 1955. 


The motion was duly adopted. 





IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


MR A. H. REID’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 
general meeting of Ionian Bank Limited will 
be held on April 16th at 25-31 Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. H. Reid, CPE, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1956: 


As you will see from the Directors’ report, 
our Egyptian branches have been sequestrated 
and “ Egyptianised,” but we have succeeded 
in repatriating those of our staff who are of 
British and French nationality and who were 
dismissed by the Sequestrator and expelled. 
Next August would have seen the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening of our Alexandria 
branch. In the half-century which has 
elapsed it is fair to say that the Ionian Bank 
has made a noteworthy contribution to the 
development of Egypt’s economy. Over the 
years we have acquired a wide circle of 
friends in every branch of Egypt’s economy, 
and the business that we have created has 
earned us good profits. I may add that last 
autumn our organisation in Egypt was giving 
employment to some 330 men and women, of 
whom the overwhelming majority were 
Egyptian subjects. 


CHANGES IN ACCOUNTS 


The exclusion of all figures relating to 
Egypt from our accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1956, has resulted in important 
changes when the accounts are compared with 
those for the previous year, which included 
our Egyptian activities. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that our total assets should have fallen 
from £16,695,546 to £13,457,616. This 
decrease is largely to be accounted for by a 
fall in loans, advances and other assets from 
£7,260,459 to £5,121,804, and in liabilities 
of customers for documentary credits, 
guarantees and other obligations from 
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£4,242,759 to £2,680,993. Similarly, deposits 
have fallen from £11,217,617 to 
£9,541,471. 


On the other hand, although cash in hand 
and balances with foreign correspondents 
have fallen from £2,405,494 to £1,905,569, 
our holding of British Government Securities 
has increased from £1,471,500 to £1,879,959, 
which figure represents the lower of cost or 
market value. 


PROGRESS IN GREECE 


In Greece progress has on the whole been 
well maintained. Tobacco continued to be 
the most important export, but the second 
place, which had previously been held by 
currants and sultanas, was taken by raw 
cotton. There was also a substantial increase 
in exports of mineral ores. Imports were 
much greater than in the previous year. 
However, invisible receipts, especially 
emigrants’ remittances and income from 


shipping, continued to increase, and these 
receipts combined with financial. aid from 
America made it possible to meet the cost of 
the imports without drawing on foreign cur- 
rency reserves. 


The introduction of higher rates of 
interest for savings deposits, together with 
the growing feeling of confidence in the 
country’s economy attracted a larger volume 
of funds to the banks. However, there was 
a narrow margin between the rates paid on 
deposits and lending rates, and most banks 
had some difficulty in covering their 
increased expenses. Our branches in Greece 
have again increased their volume of 
business, but for the reason given above their 
profits have been lower than in the previous 
year. Our two subsidiary companies had an 
active year. 


POSITION IN CYPRUS 


The unhappy situation in Cyprus persisted 
throughout the year, during the whole of 
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which the island was in a state of emergency, 
Nevertheless, economic conditions were 
active, and in general trade and commerce 
had a good year, though inflationary condi- 
tions continue to prevail, and have mani- 
fested themselves in labour shortages and 4 
constant rise in the cost of living. The grain 
harvest was well above the average, and 
prices realised were good. The carob and 
citrus crops, on the other hand, wete 
lower in quantity, though they sold at higher 
prices than in 1955. 


Meanwhile, military expenditure  con- 
tinued at a higher level, though there are 
indications that the peak has been reached, 
if it has not been passed. 


On the other hand, the expenditure of the 
Government of Cyprus is unusually high, 
and last year it included nearly £34 million 
attributable to imcreases. directly con- 
nected with the emergency. Our own 
branches had an active year and realised 
good profits. 











BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


ROME, ITALY 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1956 











Accounts guaranteeing special accounts... 
Bank’s securities guaranteeing Staff Re- 
tirement Fund and Provident Fund..... 


11,652,562 
13,485,154,252 


LIABILITIES ASSETS 
31st December, 3ist December, 3ist December, 31st December, 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
Lire Lire Lire Lire 
NE cane Oodukesyaendinsereceeucee 1,150,000,000 1,150,000,000 Cash, Balances with Banks and Money at 
AE CUS ds cnnsicedvdcessuvacsses 5,300,000,000 7,420,000,000 RR eay ee re 167,643,565,766 172,555,089,354 
Investments—Govt. and Govt. guaranteed 
6,450,000,000 8,570,000,000 Securities and Treasury Bills .......... 95,665,664, 163 96,382,452, 106 
Staff individual retirement accounts...... 13,061 ,374,978 15,197,362,397 CP OUNNER so cc cacdécannceebcas 7,602,701,167 11,992,756,424 
Deposit and Current Accounts .......... 603,707,349,372 666,684,894,873 Contango, Advances on Securities and 
Cheques in circulation ........cceceseee 19,277 ,639,982 22,429,216,407 DE 5 can Suvededveedécadeses ae erek 282,468,938,911 320,758,205,440 
SE NI ks kno cdnenicncwucsies 35,101,547,717 43,286,280.764 oe OEE ORE PEC ee 188,119,738,700 221,284,144,343 
Guarantees, Acceptances and irrevocable I DD so vkcdccsaccsdccgnsces 2,733,008,157 4,005,675,905 
or confirmed credits for a/c of customers 58,537,577,641 104, 185,300,545 Premises, Furniture and Equipment ...... 1 i 
RING on cis dyna otha avin 62,192,297,506 66,330,676,826 Customers’ liability for guarantees, accept- 
Unearned discount and other unearned in- ances and irrevocable or confirmed 
er rr ye ee 3,683,196,448 3,547,276,616 WOUND 0b x an edaSecscecisecsacivaibs 58,537,577,641 104,185,300,545 
ROE NEE 03466 5sbeew Sens deecennesane ° 810,210,862 932,615,690 
802,821,194,506 931,163,624,118 
802,821,194,506  931,163,624,118 Securities deposited by third parties ...... 211,280,328,854  260,675,704,215 
Depositors of securities .............006 211,280,328,854  260,675,704,215 Special guaranteed accounts ............ 11,652,562 11,652,562 


11,652,562 
15,592, 132,293 





1,027,598, 330,174 


1,207,443,113,188 








of Lit.583 million (£gs.333,100). 


(£gs.532,093,700). 


31st December, 1956. 


million to Lit.96,546 million (£gs.55,169,100). 





BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO operates also in various s| 
Sections, the annual accounts of which are shown separately. 
—Section for Mortgage Credit 
. —Section for Hotel and Tourist Credit 
: —Section for Credit to Medium-sized and Small Industries 
The importance of these Sections and of the intervention in the respective spheres of activity during 1956 will appear from the following : 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS OF THE SECTIONS rose from Lit.4,537 million to Lit.5,537 million (£gs.3,164,000). 
TOTAL RESERVES of the Sections rose from Lit.1,667 million to Lit.2,076 million (£gs.1,186,300) after approval of the Balance Sheets as at 


ADVANCES AND LOANS (including half-yearly 
a total of Lit.87,445 million (£gs.49,968,500) at the close o 
PROFIT of the Sections rose from Lit.560 million to Lit.661 million (£gs.377,700). 
THE TOTALS OF THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE SECTIONS 


PROGRESS OF BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO DURING 1956 


DEPOSITS rose from Lit.603,707 million to Lit.666,685 million (£gs.380,962,800). 
PROFIT rose from Lit.810 million to Lit.933 million (£gs.533,100). 
RESERVES rose from Lit.5,300 million to Lit.7,420 million and, after approval of the balance sheet, to Lit.9,000 million (£gs.5,142,900). 
STAFF RETIREMENT FUND & PROVIDENT FUND rose from Lit.13,061 million to Lit.15,197 million (£gs.8,684,000). 
PREMISES, ETC. figure at a value of one Lira after Lit.787 million (£gs.449,700) had been written off during 1956. The real estate gave a rent 
An amount of Lit.737 million (£gs.421,100) spent during the last year for th 
organisation of the Bank’s premises, and Branch Offices, was also written off. 
ARTICIPATIONS, except for the Bank’s share in the Autonomous Sections stand in the Balance Sheet at a value of one Lira after Lit.377 
million (£gs.215,400) had been written off during 1956. 
TAXES paid in 1956 amounted to Lit.3,613 million (£gs.2,064,500). 
RECOVERIES in 1956 in respect of debts totally written off amounted to Lit.351 million (£gs.200,500 
THE TOTAL OF THE BALANCE SHEET, exclusive of the “Contra-Accounts”, rose from 


AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS 


COMBINED CAPITAL AND RESERVES OF BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO AND ITS AUTONOMOUS SECTIONS AFTER 
THE APPROVAL OF THE BALANCE SHEETS AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1956, AMOUNT TO Lit.20,756,781,200 (£gs.11,861,000). 


Staff Retirement Fund and Provident Fund 
—Securities deposited by the Bank as 
Cee ee 


eee eee eee eens 


pecific fields of activity through the intermediary of its following Autonomous 


—Section for Motion Picture Credit 
—Section for Credit to Co-operatives 


= due) which on 31st December, 1955 amounted to Lit.67,863 million, reached 


, exclusive of the “Contra-Accounts”, altogether rose from Lit.73,069 





13,485,154,252 
1,027,598, 330,174 


15,592, 132,293 
1,207 ,443,113,188 











e installation, reconstruction and 


). 
Lit.802,821 million to Lit.931,164 million 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE ON THE CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Harrods Limited will be held on April 
25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman and managing director, 
Sir Richard Burbidge, Bart, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts : 


The result of the trading for the year to 
January 31, 1957, has exceeded my most 
optimistic expectations. It has been a year 
of irregular and unconventional business. 
There is no need for me to remind you of the 
many adverse factors that affected us, the 
credit squeeze, the very cold spring and wet 
summer, the Suez crisis and petrol rationing. 


The trading for the first half-year was 
frankly disappointing, except at Harrods. 
During the second half-year, on the other 
hand, all our stores increased their turnover 
and, strange to say, this was in part the 
result of the adverse factors just mentioned. 
The bad weather undoubtedly made more 
people spend their holidays at home, and 
this benefited our London Stores in par- 
ticular. The very heavy pre-budget buying 
in October and November, 1955, made it 
difficult to maintain our trade in the corre- 
sponding months this year. On the other 
hand there was a certain amount of forward 
buying during the Suez crisis owing to the 
fear that prices would rise, while the general 
relief when actual operations ceased certainly 
had a beneficial effect on the trade during 
the Christmas and January Sale periods. 


While I suppose I should not grumble 
if the final result is satisfactory, I must con- 
fess that these ups and downs in trade are 
very disturbing from a merchandise planning 
point of view. The frequent political and 
economic crises have caused many instances 
of forward buying (of necessities rather than 
luxury goods) due to lack of confidence in 
the possible supply position or the price 
level of commodities. Such purchases are 
made forward because the purchaser feels 
that if prices increase the goods will be out of 
reach. Whereas in the past most families 
had a favourable margin between income and 
expenditure, a margin that could cover in- 
creased prices, there is now an ever-growing 
number of people who have little or no 
margin at all. The main reason for this is 
the present penal rate of taxation which is 
gradually but surely sapping the  self- 
confidence of the nation. 


I realise that Government expenditure, 
like all other expenditure, has increased, but 
I feel that whereas the individual or the 
Company has at times to cut expenditure, 
because extra income is hard to obtain, 
Governments are under no such handicap. 
They raise taxation to cover their increased 
expenditure, and in addition in recent years 
have budgeted for large surpluses with the 
avowed intention of withdrawing spending 
power from the individual. I think the time 
has come when some relief must be given. 


I am sure that without proper incentives 
we cannot achieve the production that is so 
necessary, and the greatest incentive of all 
would be for taxation to be reduced and 
more freedom allowed the individual to 
decide how earnings should be spent. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Gross Profit on Trading increased by 
£818,182 to the record figure of £9,035,621, 





an increase of nearly 10 per cent. While this 
was to a small extent due to the inclusion 
for the first time of profit from Rackhams 
in Birmingham, it was in the main due to 
increased trade which again broke all 
records. The total Gross Profit is £9,164,079 
against £8,263,047 last year. 


After deducting various expenses the 
profit before Taxation is £299,402 more than 
last year and amounts to £2,462,798. Nearly 
60 per cent of this profit is absorbed by 
taxation which is £229,829 more than last 
year, this representing no less than three- 
quarters of the increased profit. 


After various appropriations and allowing 
for the dividends of £575,000, there will 
remain a balance of £23,138 which will 
increase the total of Profit Carried Forward 
to £441,722. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet: Total Re- 
serves, including Future Income Tax, now 
amount to £6,799,902, a very substantial 
figure. 


Total Assets have increased by £595,873 
during the year, of which £193,831 is repre- 
sented by Current Assets now amounting to 
£10,287,527, very nearly one-half of the 
total. 


I am sure you will agree that the Accounts 
disclose a strong and satisfactory position 
and are evidence that we continue to make 
progress. 


HARRODS AND SUBSIDIARIES 


The backbone of the Group is still 
Harrods in Knightsbridge, where trading and 
profits have been exceptionally good. 


Our other businesses in London, Dickins 
& Jones and D. H. Evans, have both sur- 
passed their previous best, and have contri- 
buted to a larger extent to “ Harrods’” 
profits. I am sure their success will continue. 


Our other business in the South, Rockheys 
of Torquay, has enjoyed the best year since 
we purchased it, and we can look forward 
to a larger dividend contribution from it 
in the future. 


Kendal Milne & Company, in Manchester, 
has not been so successful as our other stores, 
but they have been much more adversely 
affected by the prevailing conditions and 
also by certain alterations that have taken 
place. I am pleased to say their total trade 
during the second half-year increased, and I 
look forward with confidence to better results 
next year. 


Our Sheffield Store, John Walshe, suc- 
ceeded in achieving a record turnover, and 
will, I am sure, continue to improve. 


Henderson’s, in Liverpool, had a very 
satisfactory year, both as regards turnover, 
another record, and profit. 


Birmingham : Negotiations have been con- 
tinuing between our architects and the Cor- 
poration, and we hope to put our plans before 
the Council in the near future. I am more 
confident than ever that this development 
will enhance the centre of this great city 
and prove itself an important step forward 
in the fortunes of your company. 


PROSPECTS 


I cannot see any relief from the burden of 
growing expenses, so it becomes more and 
more necessary to increase our turnover. The 
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re-development of Knightsbridge and par- 
ticularly the erection of vast new office 
buildings will bring many more customers 
to the district, and this should help our main 
store. 


Provided that general conditions do not 
deteriorate, I feel we may justifiably look 
forward to another satisfactory year. 


HASTINGS AND THANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


PROGRESS BASED ON GREAT 
STRENGTH 





The Annual General Meeting was held at 
Ramsgate on March 28th, and in his review 
the Chairman, Mr Ernest Barber, LRIBA, 
said that the Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956, provided sure evidence that the Society 
had continued to develop on an eminently 
satisfactory basis. The credit squeeze and 
the Suez trouble had had an effect on busi- 
ness, but mankind through the ages had 
always been faced with crises, and it was the 
task of the board to plan for these ups and 
downs. Due to the steady loyalty and sup- 
port of members, the results for last year 
were very creditable indeed, and would bear 
the most critical examination. 


1956 started by business being buoyant. 
The Society could claim that during the year 
it had never ceased to accept applications for 
loans. It was well to remind critics that 
building societies 


building were mutual-benefit 
Institutions, not concerned with making 
profits. Investors sought a safe depository 


for savings at a rate of interest in keeping 
with market rates. The equally thrifty 
borrower, buying a house for occupation, 
generally had but a limited amount of money 
for the down-payment. He paid the lender, 
through the Society, a fair rate of interest, 
plus only a margin to cover administrative 
expenses and essential reserves. The rate 
of interest at which building societies could 
lend was clearly governed by the rate at 
which they could borrow, and the savings 
facilities offered by the Government were 
the most active competitor for funds. 


During the year 1956, total assets increased 
by nearly £1} million, and now exceeded £21 
million ; the surplus on the year enabled the 
Directors to maintain powerful reserve and 
surplus funds at over 5 per cent of total 
assets, which was looked upon as ideal. Over 
£24 million was in gilt-edged securities and 
at the Bank, the proportion to total funds 
being far in excess of the minimum recom- 
mended by the Building Societies Associa- 
tion. New savings in 1956 were a record, at 
£33 million, but because of higher with- 
drawals, advances at £31 million, mainly for 
the provision of homes, were less than in 
1955. 


A new branch had recently been opened 
at Kingston-upon-Thames, and others at 
Watford and Ilford would shortly be ready. 


The Society welcomed into membership 
the members of the Orpington Building 
Society, the Brentwood Building Society, and 
the Amersham & District Permanent Build- 
ing Society, a total of 1,000 investors and 
400 borrowers, who would gain the extra 
benefits which a larger organisation provided. 


The Society was ready to discuss with any 
well-constituted small or medium Society, 
schemes under which a union might be 
beneficial, and the Directors were confident 
that many opportunities for such talks would 
present themselves in the near future. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, 


the retiring Directors re-elected, and the 
Auditors re-appointed. 
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THE INVERESK PAPER COMPANY 


UNSETTLED TRADING CONDITIONS 


MR CHARLES SNELLING ON CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Inveresk Paper Company Limited was 
held on March 26th in London. 


Mr Charles Snelling, CBE (chairman and 
managing director), presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


I would first of all refer to the resignation 
from the Board of Mr Douglas Hamlyn 
owing to ill-health. He was associated with 
the Company for some twenty-seven years 
and was latterly Deputy Chairman. I am 
sure you will join with me in expressing our 
appreciation of the very great services he 
rendered to the Group and in wishing him 
improved health, so that he may enjoy the 
leisure he so fully deserves. Mr A. H. Bruce 
has been elected Deputy Chairman in his 
place. 


A year ago I sounded a note of warning 
that owing to unfavourable trading conditions 
the profits of the Group for the year now 
under review would be adversely affected, and 
this warning was confirmed at the time of 
the interim dividend announcement last Sep- 
tember. As stated at that time, the Group 
profits were materially affected owing to 
generally unsettled trading conditions during 
the last seven months of the financial year 
and the fact that there was no compensating 
increase in the selling price of paper during 
that period to offset the substantial rise in 
production costs. 


When comparing the results with the 
previous financial year, there must be taken 
into account the fact that in the year 
to September, 1955, we were working 
a considerable amount of overtime, whereas 
for the last seven months of the finan- 
cial year under review short-time working 
was in operation. 


There seems little doubt that the unfavour- 
able trading conditions to which I referred a 
year ago were greatly aggravated by the sub- 
sequent so-called credit squeeze whereby 
many of our customers experienced a rapid 
recession in trade. As a result, particularly 
during the latter part of the year, demand 
for paper products further declined, 


In addition to suffering the effects of the 
limitations placed on credit facilities of 
Industry generally, we have also had steadily 
rising costs of production following the 
increase in coal and power prices in June, 
1956. As it was not found possible to adjust 
paper prices to meet these increased costs, it 
will be appreciated that they had to be 
absorbed by the Mills, which have been 
obliged to operate at a much smaller margin 
of profit. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Group’s trading profits before taxa- 
tion but after charging depreciation of 
£564,000 amounted to £3,149,000. Provision 
for taxation required £1,738,000—over 55 
per cent of the profits—so that the net con- 
solidated profits amounted to £1,411,000, a 
decrease of £608,000 compared with the pre- 
vious year 


After including £87,000 past over-provision 
for taxation and deducting the proportion of 
profits applicable to outside shareholders, the 
net profit amounted to £1,441,000 of which 


£660,000 has been retained in the accounts 
of subsidiary companies and £374,000 in the 
accounts of the parent company, making a 
total of £1,034,000 added to the Group’s 
reserves from the profits of the year. 


Having regard to these retained profits of 
over a million pounds, your Directors: feel 
justified in recommending the maintenance 
of the same dividend as last year by the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 6} per cent free 
of tax on the issued Ordinary Stock, making 
with the 1% per cent interim dividend already 
paid a total of 8% per cent free of tax for the 
year. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 
PROGRAMME 


Group capital expenditure for the year 
amounted to £1,890,000 which means that 
over the last eleven years since the War we 
have spent nearly £9 million on capital ex- 
penditure and during the same period have 
written off by way of depreciation practically 
£4 million. Capital commitments outstand- 
ing at the close of the year totalled about 
£1,800,000 and further expenditure has since 
been undertaken. 


A considerable proportion of this expendi- 
ture is in connection with the reconstruction 
being carried out at three of our Mills— 
namely, The Witchampton Paper Mills 
Limited, the Woodhall Paper Company 
Limited, and Harold Jackson Limited, in- 
volving a major reconstruction of the 
Witchampton machine and the installation of 
a new board machine at the Woodhall Com- 
pany. We have also commenced the installa- 
tion of a new steam boiler plant at The 
Carrongrove Paper Company. 


In addition, we have continued our policy 
of modernising our Mills, new buildings and 
machinery having been built and installed 
with the object of producing first-class 
quality paper at the lowest possible cost. 


This capital expenditure programme, in 
addition to the purchase of new undertakings, 
has so far been financed entirely out of our 
own resources and amply justifies our policy 
of re-investing part of our taxed profits in 
the business year by year. Whether or not 
we can continue to finance future capital ex- 
penditure out of our own resources will 
depend to a large extent upon future trading 
results, Although we had substantial cash 
balances and tax reserves certificates at the 
end of September last, we have since had to 
make heavy taxation payments amounting to 
approximately £1,600,000. In view of our 
outstanding capital expenditure and _ the 
necessity to provide additional working 
capital owing to ever-increasing costs, the 
amount: remaining may well prove to be 
insufficient for the needs of our many com- 
panies. 


OUTLOOK 


I was hoping to be able to tell you the 
situation had improved sufficiently to allow 
us to resume normal working conditions, but 
although it has improved somewhat we are 
not yet back to full-time working at all our 
Mills. 


It was only a few weeks ago we were able 
to get a slight increase in our selling prices, 
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the first since January, 1956, but this was not 
nearly sufficient to cover our additional costs 
of production. The change-over from over- 
time to short-time working at our Mills has 
further increased our costs, our paper prices 
having been established on the basis of over- 
time working, i.e., in October, 1955, and in 
January, 1956. 


For the first five months of the current 
financial year profits have been on a reduced 
scale and, as we are directly dependent on the 
prosperity of other industries, production will 
continue to be restricted until confidence is 
restored. 


- The immediate future, therefore, is difficult 
to assess, but your Directors feel that as and 
when the Suez crisis is resolved and stability 
returns, we can look forward to better trading 
conditions. In addition, as soon as full pro- 
duction is resumed the Group will have the 
benefit of the increased earning capacity re- 
sulting from the capital expenditure and 
development at our Mills. 


As you will appreciate, the conditions of 
the past year have proved most difficult and 
have thrown a heavy burden on all concerned 
in the management and smooth running of a 
large Group such as ours. I am sure you will 
wish me to express our thanks to our Deputy 
Chairman, Managing Directors, Managers 
and all our Staff and Employees for their 
valued services to the Group during the 
year. 


The report was adopted. 





BORAX (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


MR D. ABEL SMITH’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Borax (Holdings) Limited was held on 
March 27th in London. 


The Chairman, Mr D. Abel Smith, MC, 
said that this was the first annual statement 
since the company became a Holding Com- 
pany. Trading profits were again the 
highest in the company’s history, Group 
profits before taxation being £2,913,425, an 
increase of £549,479. Taxation at £1,042,639 
showed a decrease of £208,207. The 1956 
charge was 35.8 per cent of the profits before 
tax against 52.9 per cent in 1955. In 1956 
United Kingdom taxes accounted for 20.8 per 
cent of the total taxes as against 57.4 per cent 
in 1955. Both the swing in the incidence of 
tax from the United Kingdom to overseas and 
the big reduction in the effective tax rate 
resulted from the reorganisation of the 
Group. Under the old organisation the com- 
pany lost the benefit of the high depletion 
allowances granted to mining companies in 
the United States of America. 


- THE DIVIDEND 


The recommended final dividend on 
Deferred Ordinary Stock was 6} per cent 
less tax. This was equivalent to a final pay- 
ment of 19 per cent on the old Deferred 
Ordinary Capital of £3 million, making a 
total on the old capital of 25 per cent less 
tax compared with 23 per cent less tax for 
1955. The policy of the Board was to retain 
profits while the large construction pro- 
gramme of the American subsidiary; was in 
progress. After payment of proposed divi- 
dends a balance of £1,888,263 would remain. 

The Chairman added that in the holding 
Company’s balance sheet was the estimated 
liability for future UK income tax, only 4 
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small figure of £4,423, while there remained 
provisions for current taxation of £798,104 
for UK taxes and £490,634 for overseas taxes. 
The greater part of the current tax provisions 
were for taxes arising on profits earned prior 
to the reorganisation and it was probable that 
a substantial portion would not be required. 
However, the Board considered it would not 
be wise to free these provisions until agree- 
ment was reached with HM Inspector of 
Taxes. 


The considerable increase during the year 
in the fixed assets—{£17,847,021—was due 
partly to the revaluation of mines and proper- 
ties in the United States of America. These 
had always stood at the price originally paid, 
many a long time ago, often before mineral 
deposits were proved. 


The major decision of the year had been 
to transform the company from an operating 
into a holding company, and this had 
involved the formation of two new operating 
companies. The new British subsidiary 
adopted the company’s old name “ Borax 
Consolidated Limited” which had a great 
deal of goodwill attached to it throughout 
world industry. The American operating 
company in which the company owned 
74.25 per cent of the issued equity capital 
was the United States Borax and Chemical 
Corporation. On July 2nd the stockholders 
of the United States Potash Company, in 
which the company had a 31 per cent hold- 
ing, voted in favour of a merger into the 
American operating company. It was a 
natural and happy union. 


The Company had subsidiaries in the 
UK, the USA, France, Belgium, Spain, 
Turkey and had interests through some of 
them in several other countries both in 
Europe and South America. 


SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


In the UK, despite many difficulties, results 
on the whole were satisfactory. Sales reached 
a new high level but profit margins were 
appreciably lower. In the export markets, 
where Borax Consolidated Limited acted 
for the United States Borax and Chemical 
Corporation, there were record sales. In the 
USA itself production and sales of boron 
products were at the highest level in history. 
This, and the increased efficiency as a result 
of modernisation, helped offset the higher 
labour and material costs. 


Practically every borax and boric acid 
plant was operated to capacity throughout 
the year under review. Therefore no in- 
crease in volume could be anticipated until 
the completion of new plant facilities 
expected in the latter part of the current 
year. 


The research programme of the company’s 
two new laboratories in the UK and the 
USA were naturally very closely integrated. 
and while the major effort would be concen- 
trated on boron products time would be 
devoted to the development of new uses for 
potash as well as to entirely unexplored fields 
of research. Members perhaps had seen 
reports hinting at tremendous new outlets 
for boron. All the work in connection with 
such uses was secret, therefore the reports 
must of necessity be considered rather 
speculative. 


‘ 
The Chairman concluded that the long 
range outlook for the Group’s business, with 
its many interests, was good and continued 
growth was to be anticipated. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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yt, CROWN ZELLERBACH 
CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the State of Nevada, United States of America) 


MANUFACTURERS OF PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, 
LUMBER, PLYWOOD AND OTHER FOREST PRODUCTS 





YEAR 


CONDENSED SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED RESULTS FOR 
ENDED DECEMBER 31 





Dividends declared 


Per share of common stock outstanding : 


Dividends declared : 


Ratio of debt to total capitalization 


ee Ws 4c snia ae cube hemes Rak beeaes 
Net income (see footnote)................. 
Earnings retained in the business .......... 
Shares of common stock outstanding....... 


I on 'G 6a5 cpideasesceeNowawenae 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation......... 
Gaylord Container Corporation........ 
Earnings retained in the business ........ 
Federal, state and other taxes (except social security taxes). . 
BS reer ere ere 
Consolidated long term debt (excluding current portion). ... 
Production of paper and paperboard—tons . 
Assets employed to maintain job for each employee 
Number of share owners at end of year ... 
Common share owners’ book value per share 


1956 1955 
iiecsdeseteis $462,350,000 $414,080,000 
cea kiedbaneulis $50,048,000 $44,128,000 
pe huepe ute G $26,110,000 $25,676,000 
PERRGEALANSI $23.938,000 $18,452,000 
AEA OD 13,799,000 13,773,000 
TN eee ee $3.53 $3.11 
pete aes. $1.80 $1.65 
AIRE woe $1.80 
Rea niet leis $1.73 $1.34 

$41,739,000 $40,171,000 

Rae Pt Oe $70,317,000 $39,697,000 
$99,440,000 $55,777,000 

Te ed 21% 158% 
PA, FS 1,660,600 1,589,900 
kaeases $19,991 $17,381 

Ry Hh se 29.907 28.615 
‘ROLE at te $24.34 20.69 





Fibreboard Products Inc. 


Net income for 1956 excludes $23,617,000 net gain on disposition of investment in 








Residents in the British Isles, whose shares are not registered in their own names, and 
other interested parties may, on application, obtain copies of the Annual Report to 
December 31, 1956, from the London Transfer Agents, The Brit‘sh Empire Trust Company, 
Limited, 3, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and may have their names placed on the 
Mailing List for quarterly reports and other communications. 
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UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Plan- 
tations, Limited, was held on March 27th in 
London. 


Sir Eric Miller, Chairman, who presided, 
said in the course of his speech: The crop 
harvested by our eight rubber estates during 
the year under review was 13,327,249 Ibs, 
9 per cent more than that for the preceding 
year. The standard of upkeep and cultiva- 
tion, particularly of the young and medium 
aged areas, shows a definite improvement. 


All immature areas, including 312 acres 
replanted with rubber last year, show gener- 
ally satisfactory development. 


The average price realised for our rubber 
was about 8 per cent lower than the corres- 
ponding figure for 1954-1955. Production 
costs, on the other hand, continued their 
remorseless increase under the pressure of 
Indonesian inflation. 


The rupiah profit of the group for the year 
was Rupiah 14,145,945, 


The sterling profit and loss account, on a 
remittance basis, shows a disappointing 
picture, explained partly by the severe taxa- 
tion and remittance restrictions operative in 
Indonesia, but also by the fact that the remit- 
tances received during the year were based 
mainly on the trading results for 1953-1954, 
a period of low rubber prices. 


However, remittances received by instal- 
ments since August 31, 1956 on account of 
1954-1955 profits now total £97,310, thus 
enabling the Directors to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 6 per cent, less 
income tax, the same rate as for the two pre- 
ceding years, which will leave £33,683 to be 
carried forward against £52,629 brought in. 


The Board have given careful considera- 
tion to the financial requirements of the com- 
pany under the conditions now prevailing in 
Indonesia and have come to the conclusion 
that a return of capital of 6d. in respect of 
each 2s. of stock would leave the company 
with adequate working capital. 


By the enforced retention in Indonesia of 
local fiscal profits, less tax, local provision is 
now made automatically for replanting on a 
modest scale, leaving us free to reassess the 
company’s sterling requirements in relation 
to the finance required for shipments of pro- 
duce and for the Eastern staff and the general 
operations of the company. 


The proposed return of capital requires 
£355,818, after which we will be left with 
around £250,000 of sterling working capital 
which is about right for an undertaking of 
this importance. 


From what you read in the press you will 
appreciate that it is impossible for me to 
offer any worthwhile comments on the com- 
plex political changes which are in the 
making in Indonesia. Those of us who have 
played a part in the economic development 
of the archipelago during the past half cen- 
tury, and appreciate the potentialities of this 
important segment of South East Asia, 
remain hopeful that the present discontents 
will gradually give place to more viable con- 
ditions, thus enabling the peoples of these 
many attractive islands to work out a happy 
and prosperous future for themselves. Given 
the opportunity we will be only too glad to 
continue to co-operate constructively towards 
this objective, which is of great moment to 
the world at large. 


The report and accounts and a special 
resolution for the proposed capital repayment 
were duly adopted. 
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LEYLAND MOTORS 
LIMITED 


BENEFITS OF A WELL-EQUIPPED 
ORGANISATION 


The thirty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Leyland Motors Limited was held 
on March 27th at Leyland, Lancashire, Sir 
Henry Spurrier (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The past twelve months has proved a very 
trying period for the British Motor Industry 
generally. Leyland has encountered many 
difficulties also. It is undoubtedly due to 
our careful preparation and the intensive 
development of our export markets, pursued 
consistently since the end of the war, that 
the Group has been able to maintain a full 
Order Book, expand its production and con- 
tinue to carry on with its budget plans to 
improve equipment. As a result, we now 
face the future with a considerable measure 
of confidence. 


The crises brought about by political 
strains in the Near East and the closing of 
the Suez Canal presented us with new and 
serious problems. The Middle East has 
always been a market of great importance for 
our products, and whilst we believe that 
“Leyland” is still “persona grata” in all 
those countries, it will require a_ stable 
political settlement before we can trade 
freely once again on our old footing. 

Competition, particularly from Europe, is 
becoming ever more intense throughout the 
world. I am satisfied, however, that we can 
still meet this challenge, on level terms, if 
we always keep in front of us, as our primary 


) 
objective, the need to design and produce a 
range of vehicles and units which will match 
any others in performance, quality and value 


for money. 


The establishment of such level terms is 
absolutely essential. If we are to enter into 
a European limited free trade area, which we 
believe to be the right road for this country, 
it must be recognised by everybody that we 
shall then have to face intensified competi- 
tion. To maintain our high living standard, 
provided by the privileges of the Welfare 
State, we must be put into a position to 
combat this competition by being allowed 
effective financial facilities for re-equipment, 
and we shall all have to work at least as 
efficiently and as long as our Continental 
competitors. 


We realise that the Government has 
serious economic problems to contend with, 
and on that account no useful purpose would 
be served by being over-critical of taxation 
policy. Nevertheless, we know of numerous 
examples on the Continent where factory 
developments, particularly those concerned 
with export, are being allowed to be written 
off completely within a few years—in some 
cases within two or three years. Such a 
policy must be common to all. There is no 
way round it, other than to match it on level 
terms. 


SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 

We have experienced a full year’s working 
with this, our newest member. Our expecta- 
tions have been fully realised in every way, 
and the partnership is working happily. 


BRITISH UNITED 
TRACTION LTD. 


British Railways, during the year, com- 
menced, in earnest, to put into service 
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numbers of multiple diesel engined trains 
equipped with BUT auto motive units. 


British United Traction Limited (BUT) 
is a Company owned jointly by AEC and 
Leyland, whose diesel engines, transmission: 
and other mechanical equipment are devel- 
oped and sold specially to meet the particular 
needs of rail traction. The majority of British 


Railways’ new orders for stock of this 
character have, to date, specified BUT 
equipment. 

After reviewing the activities of the 
Group’s overseas interests, the statement 
continued : 

ACCOUNTS 


The turnover has increased substantially 
during the financial year under review, 
enabling a record profit to be made. How- 
ever, profit margins have been reduced in 
comparison with the previous year. 


The net Group profit is £2,327,796 
(£1,826,372) after providing for depreciation 
and taxation. It reflects the increased 
turnover, and includes, for the first time, 
a full year’s profit of Scammell Lorries 
Limited. 

Income Tax and Profits Tax together 
absorbed £2,469,026 (£1,957,316). 


The rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock which we recommend for your appro- 
val is 2s, 6d. (2s. 6d.) per stock unit, less tax, 
and absorbs net £712,471 (£534,353). 


I am glad to be able to tell you that busi- 
ness has been proceeding very satisfactorily 
since the end of the financial year, and that 
a happy atmosphere between management, 
staff and men has existed in the Group 
organisation throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 

















BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


HEAD OFFICE — MILAN 
London Representative Office : 21, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 














BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 
LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Capital Stock...... L.2,450,000,000 a eee L. 27,485,526,327 
0 Ere »» 2,650,000,000 ee »  73,119,968,375 
Undivided Profits... ,, 980,160 Government Securities and Securities 
Net Profits 1956... ,, 883,687,337 guaranteed by the State.......... »  85,516,114,711 
3 L. 5,984,667,497 Se Oe IR cin nine sine cenes cas me 945,648,674 
EE er ee ere », 664,966,790,224 Participations in Affiliated Foreign 
Cheques Outstanding.............. »» 26,035,079,355 bb di Macaaine damien waded is 154,646,925 
Liability on Acceptances........... ma 8,356,019,243 Participation in Banca di Credito 
Liability on Confirmed Credits ..... »  39,046,922,718 IED idewwid ieudunanbwels 1,188,220,000 
Liability on Guarantees and Endorse- Advances and Current Accounts.... ,, 339,780,330,835 
PMS RECEt cod. sbeneGekune saa »  91,717,635,518 ER gi t0nceenewa neues », 187,067,336,734 
Bills for Gouecuion:. 6 ..ik ccc sccccces »,  20,770,470,293 SE ES vacnksncendhecacs a 9,426,141,198 
Unearned Discount, Interest, etc..... _,, 1,816,248,533 Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ,, 8,356,019,243 
Profits Brought Forward...........- a 2,451,816 Customers’ Liability for Confirmed 
PE acinnmntd ite cake ocake »  39,046,922,718 
L. 858,696,285,197 Customers’ Liability for Guarantees 
and Endorsements .............. »  91,717,635,518 
Bank Buildings and Other Real Es- 
dndivecdvnewewckacasncewes a 160,337,000 
Furniture and Fixtures ........... = 1 
PE 5 6cKaccennsiennenwwn en 5,268,563,062 L. 863,964,848,259 
Depositors of Securities ........... »» 363,385,696,178 Securities on Deposit............0. » 363,385,696,178 











L.1,227,350,544,437 L.1,227,350,544,437 
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APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENT eae AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications p .. invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first instance, and 

enewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 


£400 per annum. They are offered to_ candi- 
— a have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
( aster 


in this or any other approved University.— 
\pplications should be sent not later than July 1, 1957, 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13. from 
whom further particulars and forms of application may 


re obtaine 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. — 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, DUNDE 
LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
stauistics (specialising in economic and social stati**'cs) 
Queen’s College, Dundee. Candidates should normully 





possess an_ Honours Degree in Statistics or in Mathe- 
vatics. The present salary scale is £650 x £50 to 
£1,350, with efficiency bar at £1,000; but the scale is 


vder review, and placing will be on’ the newly revised 
scale according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. 
ind Family Allowance benefits; a grant towards removal 
expenses may be made. Eight copies of the application, 
which should contain the names of three referees, should 
oo with the undernoted not later than April 30. 


PATRICK CUMMING, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 


March, 1957, ba a 
RADUATE TRAINEES ~ required <d for " production 
and commercial departments of large lamp 


manufacturing concern with headquarters in London. 
Positions of responsibility available after period .of general 
raining for industrial career. Economics Graduate 
preferred for commercial vacancy. Interested applicants 
should write, giving full details of qualifications, 
experience, e¢tc., and stating preference for production 


or commercial side" to Box 661. 
A Chemical Manufacturing Company, already 
one of the world’s leading concerns in its 
specialised field and still expanding, is seeking a 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 


The location is the North Midlands, with a 
London office. The man appointed will be required 
to advise the Chairman and Directors on 
Financial and Commercial matters at the highest 
level. If he has experience of the Chemical or a 
related industry so much the better, but this is 
not absolutely essential. He will certainly be a 
person of adequate educational background and 





acceptable personality, probably a University 
graduate. He must be able to represent the 
Company in financial or commercial negotiations 


often involving large sums. He may be an 
Accountant or possibly a Banker with commercial 
experience. He will have charge of the Company's 
Accounting and related departments and must be 
able to work amicably with technical colleagues. 
He must be willing to travel at home or abroad 
when necessary. The successful applicant will be 
in a position to influence the Company’s policy 
very substantially, and he will find his employers 
ready to_ reward successful effort. 

The Company has in mind a man in the 
age-range 40-45, already earning £4,000 a year or 
more. There is a discretionary bonus. 

Applications, which will receive the personal 
attention of the Chairman and will be treated in 
the — confidence, should be addressed to 

Ox 


HE National Coal Board wish to appoint Statisticians 

on the staffs of their Area Headquarters, to be respon- 
sible for the collection, processing analysis and _ inter- 
pretation of management statistics. Duties will include 
control and co-ordination of returns and maintenance of 
in Area library of routine information. 

A good degree in statistics or in Economics or Mathe- 
matics with statistics is required; exceptionally, candidates 
holding a recognised statistical qualification (e.g. the 
Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society) would be 
ccnsidered. Experience of statistical work in industry 
is desirable. Candidates should have the capacity for 
working in close co-operation with officials in other 
departments. 

The posts will be administrative Got 5/6. The 
salary scales are: Grade 5 0 x £30—£1,200 (male), or 
£853 x £30—£L,113 (female). Grade é. £780 x £25— 
£965 (male), or £704 x £20-——-£793 x £25—£878 (female). 
The starting salary will depend upon qualifications and 


experience. The posts are superannuable. : 

Apply, giving full personal particulars, to National 
Coal Board, Staff Department. Hobart House, London, 
S.W.1, marking envelope DIV. 656, before April 17. 
1957 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 

will shortly appoint an additional Assistant Secretary 
for economic and statistical research, the collation and 
interpretation of data affecting the profession and the 
building industry, and as an adviser on statistical con- 
siderations involved in surveys by questionnaire. 


\ degree in statistics, or economics with statistics, is 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN FEDERATION 


Applications are invited for the following posts on the 
| [re of the Federal Government of the West 
ndies : 

(a) Senior Economist, salary $10,800 per annum ; 

(b) Economist, salary $8,880 per annum 

(c) Two Research Assistants, Economic, 

scale of $4,080 x 240 to $5,520 ; 

(4) Two Research Assistants, ' Statistics, 
scale of $4,080 x 240 to $5,520. 
Rate of exchange $4.80 to pound sterling 
Posts will eventually be pensionable = the Federal 
Establishment and arrangements would made to 
Preserve existing pension rights of serving Government 

Officers by secondment. Selected candidates would 
required to serve in Trinidad when headquarters are 
established there and initially, and at any stage, in 
any of the West Indian islands. Free passages provided 
on first appointment and termination for officer and 
family up to five persons in all. Leave at the rate of 
45 days a year. Leave passages up to three adult passages 
after tour of two and a half years. 

Senior Economist would be required immediately on 
assumption to initiate and direct programme of 
preparatory work of collating data and of economic 
assessment of the Federal area in order that interim 
Government and, by April, 1958, Federal Government 
can be presented with studies and base plan on which 
economic planning can be formulated. He will be attached 
to the Federal Economic Planning Unit and will work 
in collaboration with the Federal Statistician. The post 
must be accepted on the understanding that it may later 
be decided to appoint another Economist of equal or 
higher rank or salary. 

Qualifications required are an honours or research degree 
in economics with at least five years’ experience in the 
field of applied economics, i.¢.. in economic planning 
organisation or Department of Finance or trade and 
Production or comparable experience elsewhere in 
economic research investigation, or survey of practical 
nature. Practical knowledge of economic problems of 
under-developed territories desirable, also ability to apply 
theoretical knowledge to their solution. Administrative 
experience essential and capacity to set up and run 
economic planning organisation as a department of the 
Federal government. 

Economist will work under the direction of the Senior 
Economist in carrying out the above duties. Honour or 
research degree in economics required with at least two 
years’ experience similar to that required for Senior 
Economist. 

Research Assistant will work under the direction of the 
Senior Economist and Federal Statistician, respectively, on 
normal duty of these appointments. A degree in economics 
required preferably with some post-graduate experience as 
Research Assistant in economics or statistics. 

Applications, giving age and particulars of qualifications 
and experience, together with names of two personal 
referees, should be submitted before April 12, 1957, to 
Federal Establishment Officer, Pre-Federal Secretariat, 
Bridgetown, Barbados, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. One copy of application to Director of 
Recruitment, Colonial Office. Great Smith Street, S.W.1, 
quoting BCD 123/500/02. 


large-scale concern, directed from the North Mid- 


lands with production in locations dispersed over 
the whole country, seeks the services of a highly qualified 


talary on the 
Salary on the 





and experienced industrialist who can prove in practice 
his ability to achieve top level responsibility. The 
immediate vacancy will require qualifications and ex- 


perience in Company Secretarial matters, in Financial and 
Cost Accounting, in general Commercial activities, and 
in Administration as applied to an undertaking with 
many subsidiary and branch concerns. Looking ahead, 
the appointment will depend to some extent on proven 
ability to guide the Board on financial and other major 
Policy issues; it will carry the possibility of a seat on 
the Board in due course. Ideally, a man between 40 
and 48 years of age with the necessary background is 
sought. Remuneration will be commensurate with the 
responsibilities involved. The Company's executives will 
be encouraged to apply without prejudice. Invitations 
are invited, giving full details of age. qualifications and 
experience, to be addressed to .. c/o Messrs R. 
Anderson & Co.. Ltd.. 14 William IV Street, Strand 
w.c. 


N- " EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY occurs 
large group. with Head Offices in Manchester, for a 
man of character, with a good education and some 
industrial background in a junior or intermediate execu- 
tive capacity, to train quickly for a higher management 
post. To a suitable applicant two years’ intensive train- 
ing will be offered at a commencing salary of £2,500 per 
annum, followed by cither the offer of an_ exacting 
executive appointment at substantially more salary or a 
definite indication of non-compliance with anticipated 
standard. Applicants should reply (in confidence), stating 
preciscly what they have done so far, not what they 
could do, given the appropriate opportunity. Personal 
selling of personality not interesting. Only facts will be 
assessed.—Box 653. 
ENERAL MANAGER.—A building and contracting 
organisation, with headquarters in London, invites 
applications for the post of General Manager. Applicants 
should men between 35 and 50 with sound technical 
qualifications and extensive experience of industrial and 
domestic building, contracting and jobbing work, and have 
held a top level executive post for not less than 3 years. 
Commencing salary £5,000 per annum plus _ profit 
sharing. It is intended that the selected candidate will 
be appointed to the Board after one year, and 
opportunities for rapid and substantial increase of salary 
are excellent. 
Please write, giving brief details of qualifications and 
experience, in strict confidence, to Assistant Director (H23) 
14, Welbeck Strect, London, 


in a 


1143 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 


Economics in the Department of Political woe 
Salary Scale (presently under review), £700 x £50 
£900; Bar: £950 x £50 to £1,350 per annum, with 


placement according to qualifications and experience, and 
with superannuation benefit and family allowance where 
applicable. The yy canegyee will be expected to 
take up duty on Octobe 

Further particulars may be ~ from the under- 
signed, with whom applications, giving the names of two 
referees, should be neve “tt later on April 30, 1957. 

EWART, 


ARLE 
Secretary to the University 


March, 1957, 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND — 
NYASALAND 


VACANCY ECONOMIST. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE FEDERAL PRIME MINISTER 
AND CABINET OFFICE. 

Applications are invited from candidates, under 45, 
with a good Honours Degree in Economics and who have 
had experience in an economic advisory capacity, or in 
lecturing in Economics, for the post of ECONOMIST in 
the Economic Section of the Department of the Prime 


Minister and Cabinet Office, Salisbury. The post is 
permanent and pensionable. 
Salary £2,150 per annum. (Fixed.) 


Duties of the Section include advice to the Government 
on economic questions, development planning and the 
Preparation of memoranda on these and other allied 
topics. The successful applicant will work as Deputy to 
the Chief Economist, who is head of the Section. 

Applications, in duplicate, giving details of nationality, 
age, marital status, qualifications, experience, date 
available, together with the names and addresses of two 
referees, should reach the Secretary(R), Rhodesia House, 


429 Strand, London, C.2, by April 26th. on 
INISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SER- 
VICE: TRAINING OFFICER (TRAINING 


WITHIN INDUSTRY). The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for at least 3 pensionable posts. 

Age at least 31 on January 1, 1957. 

Candidates must have had practical experience of super- 
vision and management, preferably including experience 
as Education and Training Officer. They must also have 
completed a Ww (Institute) course of training as 
T.W.1. Trainer, and have up-to-date experience in the 
presentation of training programmes to supervisory staff. 

London salary scale (men), £1,055-£1,225. Women’s 
scale at present £967-£1,129, but is being increased each 
year until equality with men’s scale is reached by 1961. 
Somewhat lower pay outside London. 

Promotion prospects. Five-day week. 

Particulars and application form from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, 


quoting No. 4681/57/7. Completed application forms 
should be returned by April 17, 1957 
ARIFF SPECIALIST. A _ very well-known and ex- 
panding Company, with Head Office and chief 
manufacturing unit in the provinces, invites applications 
for an important appointment in its Market Research 
Section. The position is an exacting and responsible one 


requiring sound judgment and high intellectual ability. 
Duties will be connected entirely with tariffs and related 
problems affecting the Company's activities and interests, 
and will extend over a wide range of products and 
markets. Essential qualifications are a good-class Univer- 
sity Degree in Economics or Commerce, preferably with 
International Trade as a special subject, and at least 
2 years’ experience as a_ Tariff specialist in industry or 
a trade association. Applications, which will be regarded 
as strictly confidential, should set out full personal history. 
—Box 668. 








DIRECTOR OF COMPANIES 


Shortly relinquishing position with companies in South 
Africa. Age 39 years. Thorough knowledge of Production 
Contro!. Sales Promotion. Budget and Commercial 
Control. 

Holds executive position in companies dealing with 
Packaging. Engineering (general and motor), Chemical 
Products. Seeks senior position with company in Southern 


Africa or other part of Commonwealth.—Write Box E 574, 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2. 


British, early forties, multi-lingual, 
world travelled, top level experience all aspects 
export, with excellent contacts abroad and capable of 
rapidly developing new markets and extending present 
outlets for branded consumer goods, seeks interview with 
manufacturers or trade group with view to permanent 
appointment.—Box 669 


ORK STUDY.—Next 


TOXPORT Manager, 





six-weeks’ full-time course 
Starts April 23rd. Details of this and eight others, 
including part-time, evening and correspondence, from 
The School of Time and Motion Study, 29 Cork Street. 
Piccadilly, London, W.1! 
F all the bottles of ‘Duff Gordon’s El Cid Sherry 
drunk last year were laid end to end across the 
Atlantic Ocean, they’d sink. What a dreadful waste that 
would be. Let’s not try it. 
OR SALE.—Economist 1948 through 


1955, lacking 6 
issues. In Easibinders. 


What offers ?— Box 663. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 














essential. Previous experience of the building industry vacancy exists on the staff of a London Public Com- for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
or social or market research is_ desirable. A pany for a man aged about 35 years to carry out re- Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
Age limits 28-35. Salary £1,250-£50-£2,000 per annum. earch and development in the flexible packaging industry. mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
Further information and application forms from the Applicants should have technical qualifications and ex- many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., Portland Place. eames. W.1. perience in marketing and market research. Salary  subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
= ee date for applications, April 12. 1957 according to qualifications, but not less than £1,000 per mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
ARKET RESEARCH. Experienced field supervisor, annum.—Write, civing age and technical Dear the Secretary (G9/2 ‘A O LEGE, ST. AL B 
A dent London, required for temporary work and_ full details of experience, to ox * lo 
(2,3 Sa. —Write, giving details of experience, J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 7-8 Great Winchester Street, METROPOLIT N COL ANS 
Box 670. E.C.2. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Subscriptions to most countries can be sent Airmail Air Freight \ Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk Australia ...... £8 5s. strig. _ || India & Ceylon £7 I5s. £6 Pakistan ... £7 15s. £6 
by air freight for onward posting from centraj Cee. .cecucs ois i See £6 _ Rhodesia 
distributi ints. Airmail is invariably more or £7 14s. |) Iraq .....2000 £6 _ (N. & S.) £7 I5s. £5 10s. 
tribution points. A ; y East Africa..... £7 ISs. £55s. |\Israel......... £6 — || S.Africa... £7 15s. | £5 10s. 
expensive but usually quicker by about yyy... see: oa £55s. |jJapan......... £9 S. America. £7 15s iat 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown Europe Malaya. £7 15s. £6 15s. Sudan ..... £6 £5 10s. 
this } ith b the alternative is not (except Poland) £4 I5s. a Stew Zealand. . £9 strig. — U.S.A. ..... — $21.50 
MS 1S Giener Secauss <ne Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. _ | Nigeria, | or £7 I4s. 
available or not recommended. Hongkong ..... _ 7 hana ..... . £7 15s. £55s. || W.Indies.. £7 15s. | —~ 
Printed in = Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LtD., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by THe Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
Ryder Street, St James’s, London, 5.W.1. Postage on this issue: Inland 3d. ; Overseas 2}d.—Saiurday, March 30, 1957. 
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ATOMIC PQWER FOR PEACEFUL USE 
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Atomic Power Station 
for the Ruhr 
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Typical ciosed-cycle boiling water reactor 
as developed by Mitchell| AMF Atomics Inc 


1. Reactor Core 5. Turbine House and 

2. Boiling Water Administration Block 

3. Heat Exchanger 6. Fuel Storage Tank 

4 Steam Outiet 7. Control Mechanism 
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MIUTCHELL’S AWARDED FIRST 
BRITISH REACTOR EXPORT ORDER 


An atomic power station with ap electrical output of 
15,000 kW has been ordered from Mitchell Engineering 
Ltd by Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizitatswerk 
AG. Mitchells are co-operating in this important 
export enterprise with their American associates, 
AMF Atomics Inc of New York. 


HE STATION, which will be situated in the Ruhr, is of the 
ft tamienas boiling water type. The contract was secured 

in face of competition from seven international companies 
because this type of reactor was considered the most promising 
and suitable design at the present stage of development for 
the capacity required. Mitchell’s share of the contract is 
valued at over 3 million dollars. 
The station is expected to provide electrical power to the grid 
by 1959. Mitchells are providing the primary and secondary 


steam circuits, the reactor vessel and heat exchange pipes. 
AMF Atomics will be responsible for the core, core control 
gear and instrumentation. 

This reactor for the Federal Republic will provide the first 
practical contribution to the introduction of nuclear power in 
Germany and is also the first large scale reactor contract to 
be obtained for export by a British Company. It is a tangible 
expression of the joint Mitchell/AMF programme for the 
peaceful development of atomic power. 

The reactor will be situated below ground. 


Mitchells are also engaged on a total of four contracts for 
British Atomic Plant at Chapelcross, Capenhurst, Springfields 


and Dounreay. 
MITCHELL 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square London WCI 





